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PLYWOO 


Writes a New 


Chapter In 


Home Building 


In Riverside—beautiful _ resi- 
dential suburb of Chicago— 
stands a new house, built late last 
summer, which writes a new 
chapter in the use of plywood for 
exterior as well as interior con- 
struction and finish in high-class, 
modern homes. It is the resi- 
dence of John M. Hagan, who 
recently very kindly showed a 
representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN through its beauti- 
ful rooms, and also permitted the 
papers staff artist to take a 
number of photographs, some of 
which are reproduced on_ this 
page. The size of the house is 
36 by 30 feet over all. The first 
floor, besides porch and vestibule, 
has a living room, dining room, 
kitchen, heater and laundry com- 
bination room, and a_ one-car 





Below—Looking from the living room 
into the dining room, both of which are 
finished and floored with plywood 



















































































Above—Exterior of the "House of Ply- 
wood," showing the lattice strips over 
the plywood on outside walls 





garage. On the second floor are 
three bed rooms, bath and linen 
closet. The cost of the house 
complete, with heating and air- 
conditioning plant, was a little 
under $6,000, according to 
Architect James Roy Allen, who 
designed it. Largely responsible 
for the decision to make the 
widest possible use of fir ply- 
wood in the construction and 
finishing of this beautiful resi- 
dence was Richard G. Keizer, 
now connected with Richard 
Todd & Co., Riverside realtors. 





Left—Some details of the living room, 
walls and floors of which are of plywood 





Mr. Keizer was for many years 
active and successful as a sales- 
man, and sales manager, for 
western lumber interests ; having, 


in fact, had a good deal to do with the 
introduction of western lumber in the terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi River. The story 
of this house is an interesting one, because 
of the co-operation of all the parties in- 


terested. 
use of 


The decision to make extensive 
plywood resulted from suggestions 


made by Mr. Keizer to Mr. Hagan and his 


architect. 


After purchasing the lot, through 


the above-named real estate firm, Mr. Hagan 
engaged Architect Allen to design a home 
suited to the site, which was of an unusual 


shape. 


The former lumberman then urged 


both owner and architect to consider the use 
of plywood in the manner, and to the extent, 
that was finally decided upon, to which they 


readily assented. The [Turn to page 57] 
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Doing a Fine Job, But 


Something Is 
Lacking 


HE FEDERAL Housing Adminis- 
7 tration is doing a magnificent job 

in promoting repairs, home modern- 
izing and home building under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and reports of the 
amount of work done and other work 
contemplated present truly imposing fig- 
ures. In spite of all this effort, however, 
the campaign for new home building is 
being definitely retarded because of the 
lack of facilities for rediscounting home 
loan mortgages. Banks in practically 
every section of the country have quali- 
fied as approved mortgagees under the 
Act and they have ample funds. Not a 
great many of them, though, are willing 
to utilize these funds for financing homes 
on a long-time amortization basis until 
they know definitely that there are estab- 
lished reservoirs from whence funds may 
be secured if it becomes necessary or de- 
sirable to rediscount these insured mort- 
gages. 

The Housing Act, under Title III, pro- 
vides for the organization of National 
Mortgage Associations, the function of 
which will be to handle these home mort- 
gages, thus keeping a constant flow of 
funds available for financing homes and 
enabling banks and other lending institu- 
tions to make these loans in perfect 
safety. The fly in the ointment, however, 
is the requirement of a minimum paid-in 
private capital of five million dollars be- 
fore a mortgage association may begin to 
function. 

Legislation now pending in Congress 
proposes an amendment to the National 
Housing Act reducing this minimum re- 
quirement to two million dollars. Pro- 
vision also has been made to authorize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to subscribe for stock in National Mort- 
gage Associations. 

While the passage of this legislation 
will make easier and more probable the 
early organization of National Mortgage 
Associations, that much-desired end would 
be more quickly accomplished if the 
minimum capital requirement was made 
still lower and a greater number of these 
associations thus made possible. 


In any event, every manufacturer and 
every distributor of lumber or any other 
building material, every real estate or- 
ganization, every labor organization, 
every purveyor of house furnishings, 
every commercial club, every public of- 
ficial interested in relief of unemploy- 
ment, should become actively interested 
in bringing about, through legislation or 
otherwise, the early breaking of this jam 
that ‘is holding back a real revival of home 
building. 

The repair and remodeling program 
has provided employment for large num- 
bers of people and has created a substan- 
tial amount of business. This is growing 
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in volume and there is no doubt of the 
success of this part of the NHA. But 
there is a great need for new homes. 
There are thousands of people ready to 
build or buy homes and who are able to 
qualify as good risks under the FHA 
regulations; there are hundreds of insti- 
tutions qualified as mortgagees and with 
funds available for financing homes; 
there are thousands of men anxiously 
awaiting employment in the building 
trades. In fact, the stage is set for a 
real revival of home building; the actors 
are in their places awaiting their cues; 
the only thing that is delaying the rise 
of the curtain is the lack of this one es- 
sential—a place where banks and other 
lending institutions may rediscount these 
mortgages and thus keep funds con- 
stantly at work providing homes that are 
so badly needed. 

Let’s all get busy on this one essential. 





Convention Exhibits and 
Advertising Go Hand 
in Hand 


HE ANNUAL convention season of 
7 the retail lumber and building ma- 

terial dealer organizations is now 
in full swing and from each comes a 
gratifying report of attendance and in- 
terest. The programs for the conventions 
this year are unusually constructive and 
helpful and the absorbed interest shown 
by dealers not only in these programs but 
also in the exhibits that have featured a 
number of the outstanding gatherings in- 
dicate a desire on their part to overlook 
no point that will assist them in becom- 
ing better merchants in their communities 
and fitting themselves to properly and 
satisfactorily care for the growing needs 
and increasing demand for better and 
more comfortable housing. 

While there has been a notable increase 
in the number and quality of lumber and 
lumber products exhibits at some of these 
conventions, the fact remains that manu- 
facturers of other building materials 
have dominated most of these exhibits. 
An interesting point in connection with 
these exhibits is the fact that most of 
these building material manufacturers 
make their convention exhibits adjuncts 
to their other advertising and have them 
occupy their proper place in promotion 
campaigns. Few of them consider that 
convention exhibits can take the place 
of trade paper advertising and other im- 
portant dealer contact. 

Too often is it the case that manufac- 
turers of lumber and lumber products 
get the mistaken idea that convention ex- 
hibits can take the place and serve the 
purpose of all other promotion efforts. 
They are fast profiting, however, by ex- 
amples of manufacturers of other mate- 
rials and some of the most attractive and 
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attention-compelling exhibits made at con. 
ventions this year representing the Jum. 
ber industry are being made by produc. 
ers who, while making these convention 
exhibits, continue their advertising, thys 
having the two go hand-in-hand and jp 
this way making an almost irresistible ap- 
peal for dealer co-operation. 

At almost all the conventions the usyaj 
resolutions are adopted thanking exhib. 
itors for their co-operation, but the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso. 
ciation at its final convention session 
adopted a resolution that went a little 
further and was pointed particularly at 
the manufacturers of lumber and lumber 
products who were declared to be “ex. 
tremely lax in their promotion of the 
uses and in correcting the abuses of for- 
est products directed to the lumber deal- 
ers in their conventions.” The committee 
further noticed “the intense interest given 
to the lumber exhibits at this convention, 
and, appreciating the immense amount of 
work and promotional activity of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau and believing in 
its final beneficial results, 


“RESOLVED, that through our associa- 
tion we further urge upon manufacturers 
of lumber and of lumber products the 
necessity of bringing direct to the lumber 
dealers for their inspection at our con- 
ventions completed exhibits of their mer- 
chandise, and thus help to maintain the 
high standard of wood as a building ma- 
terial.” 


Educating the Public 
About Conservation 


ls Important 


N A RECENT broadcast, Senator 
| Nye of North Dakota told his hear- 
ers that education was not keep- 
ing pace with law in the field of con- 
servation. Apparently the Senator in- 
cluded both school work and general 
public enlightenment in his reference 
to education. He felt some uneasiness 
over this lag and quoted a prominent 
educator to the effect that a law which 
does not have behind it the support of 
of public sentiment is not obeyed. 

The lumber industry will agree with 
Senator Nye about the importance of 
an informed and responsible public at- 
titude toward the forests. We believe 
he will agree with us that the kind and 
character of this so-called education is 
of equal importance. 

Conservation has been peculiarly ex- 
posed to propaganda. At random we 
recall an elderly man who argued a 
whole evening that proper forest con- 
servation was the turning of trees into 
lumber as rapidly as possible. Build- 
ings were of value. Trees as trees were 
not. The natural caution of the public 
in spending money was ample assutf- 
ance that society would get full value 
from its forests. We recall also a pop- 





ular woman writer who denounced the 
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jumber industry through many col- 
umns of an amateur uplift magazine 
because the owners of a hundred 
square miles of wilderness cut a road 
past her camp to get out a tract of 
fire-deadened trees for pulp. Of course 
she paid no taxes on this tract and no 
rent on her camp site. She cared noth- 
ing that the trees would be destroyed 
by parasites unless logged at once. The 
road impaired her pleasure; hence the 
denunciation. And believe it or not, 
this explosion was justified in the name 
of conservation ! 


Neither of these points of view 
would be taken seriously now; for pub- 
lic understanding of the forest problem 
has made notable advances, due largely 
to the scientific work of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the co-operation of the indus- 
try. But forest conservation is still ex- 
posed to propaganda, and these “edu- 
cational” efforts are not always screens 
for private exploitation. 

Every timber owner knows that the 
problem of taxation is difficult. It hap- 
pens often that local government units 
have little but standing timber upon 
which to levy taxes for the support of 
schools and county offices. The timber 
owner is usually willing to be fair and 
reasonable in such a situation; but he 
also meets the so-called conservationist 
who would use confiscatory taxation to 
recover forest values for the public. 
Apparently it never enters the mind of 
such a taxation expert that his plan 
must defeat the purpose of conserva- 
tion by forcing a hasty harvesting of 
the trees. 

At the moment the forests are meet- 
ing still another kind of public planner ; 
one who looks upon forests not as res- 
ervoirs of valuable raw materials but 
as convenient sources of unemploy- 
ment relief. No one objects to the 
finding of jobs in the woods for the un- 
employed. But many informed people 
are dismayed at methods’ which 
threaten to dislocate if not to destroy 
the great Forest Service. This service 
turns upon scientific work and highly 
trained personnel. Reports come in 
that appropriations for scientific inves- 
tigation are being diverted to make- 
work campaigns. Already it is appar- 
ent that under the new policy the rap- 
idly changing personnel means un- 
skilled woods work. Surely ways can 
be found to provide relief employment 
without putting this invaluable Forest 
Service in jeopardy. 

Correct utilization of the forests is 
a question whose answer turns upon 
scores of factors; such as immediate 
and remote public needs, scientific in- 
vestigation, social objectives and so on 
through a long list. Senator Nye and 
his fellow conservationist legislators 
can help with public education in the 
field of conservation by being sure that 
the laws they pass are worthy of pub- 
lic support. We feel certain they are 


iting an earnest effort to do just 
that. 
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Interesting Comment 
From Across the 


Sea 


HILE propaganda against the use 
of wood in car construction and 


for similar purposes is growing 
in volume in the United States and stren- 
uous efforts are being made to supplant 
wood for purposes for which it always 
has given satisfaction, it is interesting to 
note that in England there is a very defi- 
nite movement in the opposite direction. 
This is indicated in the following para- 
graphs from a recent issue of a contempo- 
rary, Timber & Plywood, of London: 

“According to the ‘News Chronicle,’ 
the ‘Railways reject all-steel coach.’ It 
is stated that ‘orders now being placed by 
the companies for new rolling stock rule 
out all-steel coaches. To minimize effects 
of possible collision, the new coaches will 
be of timber and steel. The recent re- 
port of the Government inspector on the 
Winwick Junction disaster near Warring- 
ton, in which five persons were killed and 
eighteen injured, has sounded the knell 
of the all-steel coach in this country.’ 

“From another quarter we hear that 
there is every prospect that the railways 
will similarly jettison the all-steel sleeper 
from their tracks.” 

The same publication gives some infor- 
mation with reference to the marking of 
imported flooring blocks and strips that 
will be of particular interest to United 
States manufacturers and exporters of 
this material. After a study of the ques- 
tion the standing committee under the 
Merchandise Marks Act reported to the 
president of the Board of Trade, recom- 
mending that the following imported 
goods shall bear an indication of origin 
on importation and on sale: 


“Planed and tongued and grooved or 
planed and otherwise manufactured hard- 
wood flooring blocks or strips ; hardwood 
parquet flooring in sections composed of 
blocks or strips; planed and tongued and 
grooved or planed and otherwise manu- 
factured softwood flooring blocks.” 


With further reference to the report, 
Timber & Plywood said: 

“The committee recommends that ori- 
gin should be indicated by impressed or 
incised marks at intervals of not more 
than nine inches. They consider that an 
alternative method of marking—by stamp- 
ing, stencilling, or printing—should be 
provided for thin battens or strips for 
parquet flooring (i. e., those about one- 
quarter of an inch in thickness) and that 
parquet flooring in sections or panels 
should be marked on each section or 
panel. There is, states the committee, a 
small import of double-sided sections for 
dance floors which reach this country al- 
ready waxed and polished, and it rec- 
ommends that in this case it shall be suffi- 
cient if the indication of origin is printed 
on a label attached to each section. 

“In order to give a reasonable opportu- 
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nity for the disposal of stocks, the com- 
mittee recommends that the order should 
come into force three months after the 
date it is made, and also that goods proved 
to have been imported before the coming 
into force of the order should be exempt 
from marking until the end of 1935.” 





Sales Manager Most Im- 
portant Cog In Lum- 
ber Merchandising 


OMMENTING on the message to 
CC salesmen published on the front 

page of the Jan. 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and subsequent 
editorial comment on the important place 
the sales managers will occupy in the 
affairs of the lumber industry in future, 
a well known southern lumberman, in a 
letter to this publication, said: 


“T think most people will agree that in- 
ducing dealers to handle, and users to 
purchase, good lumber is a sales man- 
ager’s job. I donot think any member of 
the executive staff of a lumber manufac- 
turing organization outranks the sales ex- 
ecutive in importance to his company, and 
I hope to see both executives and sales 
managers come to a full realization of the 
importance of the sales executive in the 
company’s official setup. We need to see 
a stimulation of faith in the sales man- 
agers themselves and in their salesmen. 

“Tf the lumber industry is to rise to the 
opportunities and the possibilities that I 
believe will present themselves increas- 
ingly from now on, the sales manager and 
his staff down to the last man must feel 
increased pride not only in the extent and 
the importance of his possibilities but in 
the degree of efficiency with which his du- 
ties are performed.” 


It is gratifying to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN to note the general interest 
manifested among lumber executives in 
this all-important matter of salesmanship. 
As has been stated before, better mer- 
chandising, which includes of course bet- 
ter salesmanship, is the great need of the 
industry today. Manufacturers can no 
longer afford to countenance haphazard 
methods of merchandising and need to 
give the most serious thought to the im- 
provement of sales methods in the lumber 
industry. 

In this important job of better mer- 
chandising the sales manager becomes 
about the most important cog ‘n the offi- 
cial machinery of any organization. If 
his pre-eminent importance has not here- 
tofore been generally recognized, that may 
be attributed to the fact that owners and 
executives have devoted most of their 
thought to the production end of the busi- 
ness rather than to the proper and profit- 
able distribution of the product. That 
they now are thinking more seriously of 
merchandising and distribution is a good 
omen for the lumber industry. 
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Giving Lumber Its “Place in the Sun” 


A Reader Discusses Problem of “Mr. Jones of Maplewood” 


[Notre: This article deals with the 
dilemma of “Mr. Jones,” suburban yard 
manager for a_ line-yard company’s 
“Maplewood” branch, who, as recently 
related in this paper, had difficulty in im- 
pressing upon the people of his commu- 
nity the fact that he carried a complete 
stock of lumber. They could see the dis- 
plays of paints, hardware and various spe- 
cialties in his show windows and store 
room, but couldn’t see the bins filled with 
lumber in the back part of the building. 
The question was asked, “How can he 
overcome this handicap?’ or, in other 
words, “How can a dealer effectively dis- 
play lumber—just lumber ?” 

Readers specially interested in this sub- 
ject probably will wish to turn back to the 
original story on page 22 of the Jan. 19 
issue, also to two articles on page 20 of 
the Feb. 2 issue. 

The author of the article which follows 
is William B. Ryan, formerly identified 
with a Kansas City (Mo.) retail lumber 
concern which quite recently changed 
ownership.—EDIToR. ] 


DECLARES PROBLEM IS AN 
INTERESTING ONE 


The quandary of the “Maplewood” 
lumber dealer, related on page 22 of Jan. 
19 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
struck me as more interesting than most 
of the so-called problems of lumber deal- 
ers, for several reasons. 

This fellow seems to be an up-and-com- 
ing sort of merchant, who knows how to 
sell—witness his fine business in paints 
and specialties. He seems to be located 
in a progressive community, where the 
temptation to display wares on the side- 
walks, a practice that detracts quite a bit 
from the appearance of one’s place, has 
been resisted. In general, unless his 
achievements and failures have been ex- 
aggerated considerably, it is rather hard 
to blame him for the condition that exists. 

In this connection I am reminded of 
certain personal experiences more or less 
closely related to the subject in hand. 

The lumber company whose letterhead 
I am using for want of a better one was 
launched under my father about ten years 
ago. It always carried the best grades 
available, had an enviable record for hon- 
est dealings, and, until the last few months 
of its existence, the highest credit rating 
for its capitalization. It had a good stock, 
compactly arranged, away from the rail- 
road tracks, so that customers could stop 
in on the way home from work. 

The place was taken over early in the 
year by another company. The new yard 
is progressive; it is good-looking; it is 
the kind of place that should succeed, 
given any kind of reasonably favorable 
conditions. 


It struck me that there is a parallel to 
be drawn between this company and the 
one you have described. It was our sad 
experience, while engaged in selling lum- 
ber in this fine location, that nine out of 
ten of the customers who came in to buy 
from us were not satisfied. I was never 
able to discover why. The lumber was 
certainly of the best. We waited on them 
with a smile, picked our piles to pieces for 
them until our cull problem assumed 
alarming proportions. We charged them 
what the material was worth, delivered 
it for them; tied it up and sawed it up 
for them until local carpenters began to 
complain. 

Invatiably they haggled, unless they 
were in a hurry ; in which case they would 
come back in later and tell us that we 
had charged too much, or that the piece 
was this, or that, off-grade. We knew 
that this was not true. Until the last few 
months of the yard’s existence the almost 
universal practice of “grading up” was 
forbidden. We bought only the best 
grades from the best mills—the lumber 
had to be good. 

We found that most of our customers 
knew nothing about lumber. A few did, 
and argued with us merely for the sport 
of it, which neither displeased nor both- 
ered us. 

It seems—does it not?—that this has 
nothing to do with “Mr. Jones.” Fora 
while everybody knew that we had lum- 
ber ;—that is, everybody who happened 
to pass the yard, or whom we could get 
to come around to see, whereas his main 
trouble seems to be to get his best custom- 
ers to shift from tacks to two-by-fours. 
But in reality it amounts to the same 
thing. 


CUSTOMER ALWAYS BUYS 
WHAT HE WANTS 


A customer, if he can afford it, will al- 
ways buy what he wants, or what he 
thinks he wants. The only thing a mer- 
chandiser has to do is make him want it 
just a little more than a competitor’s line. 
“Mr. Jones of Maplewood,” has not been 
able to do this, just as we were not. “Mr. 
Jones,” in spite of his nice yard and his 
large stock of lumber can not convince his 
public that he has good material, because 
his public does not know that it exists at 
all—good or bad. 

So we had something in common to 
overcome—public ignorance, or indiffer- 
ence. In both cases the people who pass 


are ignorant of, or indifferent to, the very 
thing that we are trying the hardest to tell 
them about. In our case it was the qual- 
itv of our stock; in his, the existence of 
ample stocks. 

The lumber industry has long been 
characterized as the least progressive of 


all. For years, its dictum was, “Every. 
body knows about lumber—what it js 
what it does—so, why advertise it” 
Lately, progressive lumber producers 
have abandoned that outworn idea, and 
are advertising along modern lines, byt 
most retailers still cling to the old notion, 


MUST COMPETE WITH 
ARTIFICIAL WANTS 


The retail lumberman, unsupported by 
advertising, has to compete with the arti- 
ficial wants and .tastes stimulated in the 
minds of his potential customers by the 
big advertisers. Just consider that 
$7,000,000 or more will be spent this year 
in advertising one make of automobile, 
One is reminded of the days when our 
delinquent creditors would drive up in 
new cars and ask for extensions on their 
long over-due bills. 

We always balked at this procedure, 
reasoning that we should be paid, at least 
in part, before any new purchases not of 
a staple nature were made by the cus- 
tomer. The answer was, almost invari- 
ably, that the purchase of the new car 
was purely a matter of economy—because 
it took care of excessive depreciation 
and operating costs that would accrue 
on the old one. 

Reasoning along that line, we could 
have shown most of them that they were 
losing staggering sums by piling up fu- 
ture repair and replacement costs, and in 
real estate values knocked haywire by the 
deterioration of their property. 


Makes a Novel 
Suggestion 


On this subject of “Giving Lumber Its 
Place in the Sun,”-and specifically answer- 
ing the question raised by “Mr. Jones of 
Maplewood,” N. B. Herrick, president 
of the Comstock Lumber Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., writes the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: 

“Answering the query raised in a re- 
cent issue, it seems to me that if I were 
situated similarly to the suburban yard 
manager quoted I would consider paint- 
ing a realistic picture of a lumber yard 
right across the whole front of my 
building. 

“Then if that did not sufficiently call 
attention to my lumber business, 1 WOULD 
DO SOME MORE THINKING!” 





OTHER INTERESTING articles upon this 
subject, embodying some splendid ideas 
for displaying and merchandising lumber 
and other building materials and special- 
ties will appear in early issues of this 
paper. 
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Along the 


Modernization and Repair Work 
Reaches Total of Almost 
$240,000,000 


WasuincT0n, D. C., Feb. 11.—The estimated 
amount of modernization and repair work re- 
ported by field offices of the Federal Housing 
Administration, covering the entire country, 
carried the total through Feb. 2 to $239,655,874. 
This is an increase of $17,840,154 over the pre- 
ceding week. Field representatives reported 
that this modernization work has been chiefly 
the result of the Better Housing campaigns. 

The total amount of insured loans reported 
by private lending institutions up to Feb. 2 
reached $37,206,671, which was an increase of 
$1,158,842 for the week. This amount cov- 
ered 88,396 insured loans, an increase of 2,752 
for the week. : 

In addition to creating a substantial amount 
of new credit and resulting new business in 
the construction and allied industries indepen- 
dently of the regular forms of credit, these mod- 
ernization loans have influenced an even larger 
new volume of property improvement financed 
through the usual credit channels or by cash, 
the ‘survey showed. Thus many thousands of 
modernization jobs financed under Title I and 
by other means would not have been under- 
taken and the properties would have remained 
unimproved indefinitely but for the facilities of 
and example provided by the modernization 
credit plan. 


Liberalization of Title | Is Asked 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11.—A veritable 
boon to investment property owners through- 
out the country would result if Congress should 
act favorably on suggestions made by industrial 
leaders to liberalize the provisions of Title I 
of the National Housing Act by increasing to 
$50,000 the limit of modernization loans insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration, offi- 
cials of the Federal Housing Administration de- 
clare. 

Under Title I, as it exists, modernization 
credit plan loan funds may be applied to all 
types of properties and may not exceed $2,000 
for each property. 

The modification suggested at the recent in- 
dustrial conference of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration would enable owners of industrial, 
store, apartment, hotel and office building prop- 
erties to obtain loans for modernization and re- 
pair in amounts up to $50,000. 


Survey Shows Vast Reservoir of 
Home Repair Jobs 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 11.—A survey under 

auspices of the Federal Housing Administration 
indicates that: half of Spokane’s homes need 
new paint; one-fifth need interior redecoration ; 
nearly one-sixth need new roofs. 
_ In all, Spokane homes hold a total of 62,443 
jobs which can be done to good advantage, and 
which would provide a tremendous amount of 
work for Spokane workmen if they were 
started. 

The figures are complete up to Jan. 21, and 

cover practically the entire city. They represent 
the efforts of about 60 FERA workers for 
two months. 
_A complete recheck of all “live” prospects 
is now being made by a smaller crew, with a 
view to getting the jobs started as soon as 
possible, 

The report shows a total of 23,877 houses 
visited, of which number 20,907 were listed as 
of modern construction, 1,700 not modern, and 
1270 on which data could not be obtained. 

omes over five years of age numbered 2,055, 
Over 10 years 2,558, over 20 years 7,797, over 
30 years 7,281 and over 40 years 2,406. 

Homes of wood construction numbered 21,- 
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Far-flung Housing Front 


965, with 587 of stucco or concrete, and 1,033 
of brick. A total of 5,965 were rental proper- 
ties, 5,406 were mortgaged properties and 9,234 
were clear of debt. 

Investigators found 5,671 homes where own- 
ners were interested in modernizing their prop- 
erties, and 4,933 where owners were definitely 
not interested in modernizing at this time. 

Loans would be needed for modernizing in 
4,388 cases, and would not be needed in 2,632 
cases. A total of 3,385 persons expressed inter- 
est in building new homes. 

Vacant houses in poor condition number 410 
and vacant houses in good condition totaled 
307. New construction jobs under way totaled 
45, and new jobs completed numbered 11. New 
modernizing jobs started numbered 302 and jobs 
of this sort completed numbered 387. 





Opportunity 


Many a man 

Who formerly had a good job— 

Lived an easy life 

And spent his money freely— 

Wishes he had put some of his 
money 

Into a Home. 

That Home 

Is the one thing 

He is striving for now. 


More wives and husbands 
Appreciating the home they have, 
Feel it’s the safe harbor 

For the family— 

No danger 

But they will keep up the interest 
And payments on the mortgage. 


A lot of idle 

Formerly high paid talent 

Is studying the question of 

“How can I put my ability to 
work?” 

Wishing all the time 

That they had had as much sense 

As some of their acquaintances 

Who out of modest salaries 

Saved enough to buy a Home. 


More good folks 

Looking for an anchorage— 
More boys and girls 

Wishing their folks had a home 
And determining 

That when and as soon 

As they can 

They will get one of their own. 


More people are thinking 

That the next investment they 
make 

They will 

Buy a Home. 


The Lumberman should help 
To foster this spirit. 

This is his opportunity. 

Do not let it pass. 








Home Owners Repaying Loans 
Promptly 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 11.—The Federal 
Housing Administration announces that a coun- 
trywide survey shows a remarkably high de- 
gree of promptness on the part of borrowers 
in making payments on modernization loans. 

This supplements the results of a similar sur- 
vey recently made public which showed that 
loans under Title I of the National Housing 
Act are creating new credit that would not 
have been used without the stimulus of the 
modernization credit plan. 

Those commercial and industrial banks from 
coast to coast which are leading in moderniza- 
tion loan activity reported that, after a period 
of nearly six months, more than 99% percent 
of the loans made by them under their insur- 
ance contract do not have a single monthly pay- 
ment as much as sixteen days overdue. Finance 
companies participating in the plan report a 
slightly lower percentage. This is due to the 
wider areas over which they operate and the 
consequent longer time required to have pay- 
ments recorded at their head office. 


The Typical Urban Home of Today 


WasHincTon, D. C., Feb. 11—If a com- 
posite dwelling were to be assembled in order 
to demonstrate conditions prevailing in Ameri- 
can urban homes of today, that residence would 
be a 19-year old, single-family unit of wood 
construction having either gas or electricity 
for illumination and cooking purposes and a 
stove for heating. And it would be in need of 
repair and improvement. That is the not-so- 
modern dwelling that Nathaniel H. Engle, as- 
sistant director Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Commerce, pic- 
tured for the delegates at the convention of 
American Statistical Association as being rep- 
resentative of the average condition of urban 
homes at this time. 


Stabilizing Effect Upon Real Estate 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—The extent 
to which residential property values in the 
United States have benefited by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation during the past 16 
months is indicated in an article in the current 
issue of the Federal Home Loan Bank Review. 
With close to 800,000 distressed properties re- 
moved from forced sale, and values fixed on the 
basis of a new long-term loan, the tremendous 
stabilizing influence of the corporation upon 
real estate is evident. It is shown that to date 
the corporation has completed detailed apprais- 
als on more than a million homes, on nearly 
800,000 of which refinancing loans have already 
been granted. 


How Excessive Taxation Discourages 
Home Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 11.—Increased 
burden of taxation to a point that amounts to 
practical confiscation of real estate is blamed 
in a recent bulletin of the Twin Cities District 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association for the fact 
that home building has almost vanished in 
Minneapolis, as it has in many, if not most, 
other cities of the country. The following com- 
parisons tell the story: 

Whereas in 1923 homes to the number of 
3,650 were built, using 54,750,000 feet of lum- 
ber, amounting to $2,190,000, in 1934 only 119 
homes were built using 1,785,111 feet of lum- 
ber, amounting to $71,400. This is a shrinkage 
of 96.8 percent. 

Almost as many homes were torn down in 
Minneapolis last year as were built. Permits 
were issued for demolishing 115 homes, with 
only 119 new ones built. In other words, only 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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REALM of the 
ETAILER 


If you’ve been pushing around 
among conventions a bit, as this 
department has been doing, 
you’ve noticed that the boys are 
thinking about the things they 
ean do to help themselves. 

They’re still watching the 
Codes and the rest of the Fed- 
eral tools. They’re much ob- 
liged to Uncle Sam for past 
favors, and are hopeful of future 
benefits. “The Codes have given 
the lumber industry a year’s 
respite,” says one, “and without 
them we'd have been in chaos.” 
“The recognition of the building 
industry as the central point of 
recovery,” says another, “has 
given lumber retailers. the 
chance to push their own offer- 
ings.” “The Federal Govern- 
ment has given us a number of 
things we’ve been asking for,” 
says a third, “and, if they 


wholesalers who seemed geri. 
ously hurt by this fashion Note, 
They couldn’t understand it. | 
must have been two other fel. 
lows. In any event they had a 
plausible story to tell. But there 
does seem to be the feeling, no 
matter who occupies the wood- 
pile, that distribution isn’t ag 
orderly and as mutually profit. 
able as it was some four or fiye 
years ago; and the more 
thoughtful members of the in. 
dustry are saying that this slip 
occurred because too many lum. 
bermen leaned too completely 
upon law and neglected the per- 
formances that would have kept 
things in order. 

Perhaps you heard L. B. Hol- 
land, of the Holland Lumber 
Co., Omaha, Neb., speak at some 
convention. He appeared on 
several programs. Or you may 





1.—The samples of hardware on the panels form an index to the 
stock on the shelves immediately behind, while lock sets are kept 
above, and nails below the counter, in the store of the Brookville 
Lumber Co., Brookville, Ohio, which is a Peter Kuntz Associate Yard 


2.—Another view of the Brookville Lumber Co.'s store shows how 
attractively it displays its line of paints and brushes 


3.—A well-known line of power-driven machines, with all the acces- 
sories needed by the home craftsman, is temptingly displayed at 
the store of the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., Moberly, Mo. 


4.—Mirrors and glue get a showing in the lower part of this double- 
decked display case, while numerous small articles of hardware are 
placed on top, at the yard of Dunlap & Co., of Columbus, Ind. 





haven’t all worked, they’ve at 
least shown us what to ask for, 
and what not to ask for in the 
future.” 

But along with this appraisal 
of Uncle’s doings, the boys are 
thinking about the job back at 
home. Even those who are most 
enthusiastic about the experi- 
ment in public planning and con- 
trol are admitting freely that 
the business of making the old 
industry hump along involves a 
few things that have to be at- 
tended to in local yards and by 
joint action of dealers. 


THE PROPER CHANNELS 
OF TRADE 


The matter of distribution, 
for example, seems to have 
slipped. It’s been a tough as- 
signment to write good behavior 
in all its details into law. At 
the retail conventions it seems 
to be rather fashionable to dress 
the wholesaler up in a red suit 
topped off with horns. But the 
Realm sat in with a group of 


have read reports of his speech. 
It was a _ thoughtful speech, 
made by an experienced lumber- 
man; and we want to borrow a 
couple of points from it to illus- 
trate the swing of dealer opinion 
back toward a greater reliance 
upon the things that can be done 
at home. 


ABOUT THE C & C 


There is the cash-and-carry 
yard. Now there are two sides 
to this question, and the C & C 
could fix up a story, no doubt, 
that would drag out that old red 
costume and fit it onto the 
credit and service dealer. But 
we doubt if too heavy emphasis 
upon this horns type of milli- 
nery is any better than too 
heavy emphasis upon the re 
straining legal factors of the 
Codes. Mr. Holland made it 
plain that he doesn’t think the 


C &C is a good, general way in 


which to handle lumber sales. 
The very nature of the business, 
involving under normal condi- 
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About Carrying Builders’ Hardware 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


LUMBERMEN AT THE CURRENT CONVENTIONS 
ARE SEARCHING FOR MERCANTILE METHODS— 
SOME AGREEMENTS AND SOME DIFFERENCES 
OF OPINION ABOUT HANDLING HARDWARE 


tions fairly large financial trans- 
actions and the transportation 
of fairly bulky merchandise, 
calls for credit and delivery and 
other types of service. Mr. Hol- 
land would have some regulation 
of the trucking business to take 
out of the situation the uncer- 
tain and unfair elements in long- 
distance hauling; but he would 
rely upon careful and _ intelli- 
gent merchandising to draw 
pack to the credit and service 
yard the bulk of trade which 
can best be served there. “When 
the depression lifts,” Mr. Hol- 
land said, “and the credit of our 
customers is restored, the busi- 
ness will gravitate to the old 
and natural channels, because 
the industry has been built ona 
basis of 
recapture the trade, however, 
will require intelligent and ag- 


complete service. To. 


line up his offerings quite defi- 
nitely around lumber. This will 
permit the handling of certain 
allied lines that have been 
proved by experience to be sound 
collateral items to go with lum- 
ber; but the depression tendency 
to make the lumber yard a rival 
of the drug store will not work 
during the Recovery and the 
period beyond. 


TWO-EDGED CODES 


One reason for this is to be 
found in the probability that 
regulatory Codes in some form 
or other will be with us for 
some time. If a lumberman is 
going to ask for protection of 
his central line, he’ll be in no 
position to conduct raids upon 
another merchant’s central line. 

In this connection a number of 
dealers have been asking us 





|.—Fine-meshed fencing, such as is used around chicken runs and 

flower beds, is brought to the attention of buyers by this rack, 

seen at the yard of the Grant Lumber Co., Fort Scott, Kan. The 
material is much easier to handle when stocked in this way 


2.—This display of fencing, posts and gates is made outdoors, 
under a semi-circular canopy, at the retail yard of the Acushnet 
Saw Mills Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


3.—Garden tools, so arranged that a prospective buyer can take 
one out and get the heft of it, are among the diversified line of 
hardware carried by Southern Pine Lumber Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


4.—Hardware is quite evidently a major item in the stock of the 


J. A. Dossett Lumber Co., Paducah, Ky. 





gressive merchandising.” We’re 
especially interested in that final 
sentence. In one form or an- 
other the matter of merchandis- 
ing has been running through all 
the convention discussions. 

We were interested also in Mr. 
Holland’s further statement that 
the Recovery would see a read- 
justment of retailer stocks. Dur- 
ing the lean years a good many 
of us have been adding new 
lines in a desperate effort to 
handle something that could be 
sold at a profit. A dealer sat 
around with an abundant leisure 
he didn’t appreciate; and every 
time he saw a citizen buy some- 
thing and pay cash for it he 
Wished he was handling that 
line. The result has been that 
he began selling fruit trees or 
horse collars or wedding rings 
or about anything else he could 
add to the old line. Mr. Holland 
thinks this blunderbus mercan- 
tile effort is out. In his opinion, 
the lumber merchant will find it 
both necessary and advisable to 


about the matter of adding build- 
ing hardware to their merchan- 
dising set-up. It seems quite 
reasonable to us that building 
hardware and paints should be 
handled in connection with lum- 
ber stocks. In earlier days we 
knew lumbermen who sold noth- 
ing but lumber, and who drew 
the line so strictly they didn’t 
even carry lath, holding the lat- 
ter to be part of the business of 
the man who sold plaster. But 
those days are gone. The lum- 
ber yard is a building store and 
handles building materials. We 
know that many a piece of 
strange logic has been worked 
out to prove that anything is a 
collateral building line. Those 
wedding rings, for instance, 
which we mentioned in a spirit 
of good, clean fun; surely a 
wedding is a preliminary event 
to the building of a house, and 
so on. If this proves anything, 
it proves that the question can’t 
be worked out by formal logic 
and probably can’t be worked 


out by law. Reasonableness ap- 
plied to the local situation must 
find the answer. 

To discover what a few well- 
known dealers think about the 
wisdom and practical effect of 
carrying building hardware, the 
Realm wrote some letters. Fol- 
lowing are quotations from the 
answers. 

Kenneth Baldridge, of the 
J. C. BALDRIDGE LUMBER Co., Al- 
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buquerque, N. M., replies to our 
questions as follows: 

“It would be impossible for 
anyone to make a statement re- 
gardizg a hardware stock that 
would hold throughout the en- 
tire United States. For instance, 
all the hardware stores here do 
carry roofing and paint, and all 
the lumber yards stock hard- 
ware. These stocks, however, 
. were not put in in retaliation 
for anything that anyone else 
had done. 


“I do not believe that a stock 
of hardware assists in selling 
lumber. However, I do know 
that lumber helps sell hardware 
and nails. 


“We carry in stock some forty 
different sizes and kinds of 
nails; both galvanized and cor- 
rugated iron roofing; smooth 
wire; poultry netting; bolts and 
a small but fairly complete stock 
of builders hardware. This de- 
partment shows a very satisfac- 
tory turnover as well as a very 
satisfactory profit. Our nails 
and iron are bought in carload 
lots. The other items we local 
in from the jobber or manufac- 
turer. We do not carry any 
tools. 

“We do not find anything com- 
plicated about a stock of build- 
ers hardware. However, we have 
purposely refrained from put- 
ting in a stock which would re- 
quire the services of an expert 
hardware man. In our business, 
every employee must be able to 
sell anything we carry. 

“We keep a complete stock 
record of our hardware depart- 
ment, and this enables us to 
determine what items are mov- 
ing. 

“I am of the opinion that 
hardware dealers will put in 
any line they think will be profit- 
able, whether the lumber deal- 
ers carry hardware or not. Cer- 
tainly a lumber dealer would 
not put in hardware if he did 
not think it would be a profit- 
able item, and I am sure the 
hardware dealer feels the same 
way about paint and roofing. 
Lumber will sell more hardware, 
than hardware will sell of roof- 
ing or paint.” 


HOOSIER HARDWARE 
SALES 


Over in Crawfordsville, Ind., 
is a down-town lumber company 
that has a handsome store in 
which paint, hardware and mill- 
work are displayed with unusual 
skill. This is JosepH BINForD 
& Son. A story of this plant ap- 
peared in these columns some 
time ago. In answer to our let- 
ter Mr. Binford wrote us as fol- 
lows: 


“With our down-town location 
we find that hardware and paint 
produce some sales, when other- 
wise sales would be much far- 
ther apart. 


We find that a great 
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deal of our business is done in 
what might be called small 
items. There is more detail in 
handling hardware sales and in 
taking inventory than in han- 
dling lumber. We find salesmen 
of hardware manufacturers more 
helpful than salesmen of job- 
bers. For ourselves, we feel that 
hardware helps in keeping down 
losses during these days when 
lumber moves slowly.” 

In Lansing, Mich., is a nation- 
ally known retailer who has 
done a vast amount of labor for 
the industry both in the Mich- 
igan and the National associa- 
tions and in Hoo-Hoo. A. J. 


Hager is president and general 
manager of the Hacer & CovE 
LUMBER Co. He has never carried 
building hardware in his own 
yard, and he is doubtful of the 
wisdom of that line; though he 
in certain 


admits freely that 


ship with the established hard- 
ware man. Mr. Yost might ap- 
prove a carefully limited line of 
builders hardware; but he adds 
that in his country the yard with 
a complete line of hard goods 
gets in bad in two ways. The 
ill will of the hardware store 
is one evil effect. The other is 
the fact that such a dealer has 
his attention so divided he isn’t 
much of a hardware man, and 
not much more of a lumberman. 
“No man,” says Mr. Yost, “can 
serve two masters.” He admits 
that the hard line might in- 
crease the volume of sales;- but 
he anticipates that this increase 
would be largely if not com- 
pletely offset by the counter-at- 
tack of the aggrieved neighbor 
dealer. He says, also, that cus- 
tomers in his area, especially in 
times when money is hard to 
come by, are inclined to spread 





This is a view of the attractively arranged hardware stock of Joseph Binford 
& Co., at Crawfordsville, Ind. Everything is so arranged as to make selection 
easier for the customer 


places it might be a good idea. 
He explains his position as fol- 
lows: 

“I have never been too much 
in sympathy with the idea that 
a lumber dealer should handle 
all the products which go into 
construction; as I have con- 
tended that the established hard- 
ware dealer is entitled to some 
consideration. I have tried to 
work with him rather than to 
become his competitor. I have 
found that in many instances 
hardware men have been willing 
to throw jobs to us. Of course, 
I can appreciate that in some of 
the smaller towns, where there 
is not a complete stock of hard- 
ware, the dealer could add to his 
sales by putting in a stock of 
hardware.” 


GOOD WILL OF 
NEIGHBORING MERCHANTS 


Lew S. Yost, of Stockham, 
Neb., where he operates a yard 
for the J. H. Yost Lumser Co., 
largely agrees with Mr. Hager 
that adding hardware puts a 
lumberman in difficult relation- 


their purchases around a bit; 
not in the hope of getting lower 
prices, but from a general pol- 
icy of giving as many merchants 
as possible a little trade. This 
isn’t pure altruism. The cus- 
tomer may want the good will 
of these dealers at some future 
time, and this is the only way 
he can think of to get it. 


Finally, a statement by a 
famous eastern retailer, known 
for his merchandising skill. Or- 
ville H. Greene, of the WILSON & 
GREENE LUMBER Co., is in favor 
of handling building hardware 
under certain rather definite con- 
ditions. 


“The question of the retail 
lumber dealer’s handling build- 
ers hardware,” Mr. Greene 
writes, “is not at all difficult to 
answer, provided the dealer has 
a selling organization. If he is 
simply an order taker and his 
organization functions in the 
same capacity, he had better not 
attempt to add a line of build- 
ers hardware. On the basis of 
long-time planning, my opinion 
is that it is a very valuable ad- 
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dition. It does require a SDecial 
kind of mercantile skill that thy 
old-time lumber dealer does no 
possess. However, if the me. 
chant is aggressive and progres. 
sive, there is nothing about the 
line that he can not master jp 
a very short time. It will pay 
its way. It is an aid in Selling 
all other classes of building ma. 
terials. 


HOW AND WHEN TO 
HANDLE HARDWARE 


“It is safe for a merchant 
to invest five to ten percent of 
his capital in a builders harq. 
ware line. However, I do not 
believe that any merchant 
should enter into this line yp. 
less he has a minimum working 
capital of $50,000. The maxi. 
mum inventory should never ex. 
ceed $10,000. It is a line with 
aggressive, progressive mercan- 
tile possibilities; and it is my 
belief now, more than ever, that 
the building material merchant 
of the future will be the mer. 
chant who will sell everything 
in the way of building materials 
that go into a house. I am 
just as convinced now as I was 


-the last time I talked to you 


that the building material mer. 
chant of the future must, asa 
matter of necessity, run a de 
partment store in the building 
material field. Speaking for our 
concern, this has proved out def:- 
nitely to my satisfaction during 
the last three to five years.” 

So much for the testimony 
kindly given us by our cor 
respondents. It is apparent that 
not all of them agree upon every 
point. Some of them might dis- 
agree if they were appraising 
any given situation in any 
town; but it seems fairly clear 
that they would all say the ques 
tion must be decided by certain 
local factors; the condition and 
character of the competition, 
the ability and attitude of the 
dealer and the habits of the cus 
tomers. To this we add the fact 
that the Codes may conceivably 
have a bearing upon the stocks 
of the future. But the factor 
which has impressed this depart- 
ment is the implied and actual 
agreement that this whole ques 
tion must turn upon the al- 
alysis of the market and upon 
the skill of the merchant. That 
is a return to merchandising. 
The Codes, we’re told, are to be 
with us for some time. Were 
grateful for the good wishes 
that have prompted their crea 
tion, and for the earnest labor 
of lumbermen in developing 
them. We’ll make a determined 
effort to understand and to usé 
them. But we hope they'll be 
servants of the industry. We 
believe the boss of retailing will 
be the lumber merchant, and 
that his mastery will be meas 
ured not by law but my mer 
cantile skill. 
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A New Sign Is Somewhat Like 
a New Necktie 


A couple of news items that have drifted in 
this week, telling of new signs put up by retail 
jumber concerns, remind the editor that now 1s 
as good a time as any to say a few words— 
not about “signs of the times”’—about which 
nearly everyone is talking—but rather, about 
“imes of the signs,” a subject more closely 
related to this department. 

Credit to whom credit is due—so before we 
forget it let’s mention right here that the two 
concerns which have recently put up new signs 
—replacing or supplementing old ones—are the 
San Diego Lumber & Hardware Co., located 
in the Texas—not the California—town of that 
name; and the Quemado (N. M.) Lumber Co. 
Doubtless there are many others—but we don’t 
learn of these things unless someone writes in 
and tells us, or unless some of our own peo- 
ple happen to notice them on their journeyings. 
If you have recently put up a new sign that 
you think is pretty good, why not send in a 
photo of it? 

But that’s a digression. We were speaking 
about the “times of the signs’—which nowa- 
days are twenty-four hours a day, if illuminated 
by electric or neon lights, as so many modern 
signs are. Logically, in “dressing up” one’s 
ofice or yard, the sign, or signs, should have 
first consideration. Take a look at yours, and 
see whether they present the appearance that 
they should in order to convey the impression 
of a successful and well-conducted business. If 
not—well, the signbuilders and sign painters in 
your town are just as ready for business in 
their lines as you are in your own. 

A firm’s sign is something like a man’s 
necktie—about the first thing noticed, especially 
by strangers. A shabby, frayed necktie makes 
a distinctly bad first impression, and so does 
a dingy, weatherworn sign that disclaims all 
acquaintance with the paintbrush at any time 
within the memory of the present generation. 
Think what a local sensation would be caused 
if the word should be passed along that “So- 
and-So is having his sign repainted,” or is 
putting up a bigger and better one in place of 
the old one. Old-timers would rub their eyes 
and say, “It can’t be true!” Seriously, the ad- 
vertising value would be great. People like 
to see evidences of enterprise on the part of 
those with whom they do business. Espe- 
cially do they approve of those who sell lum- 
ber and paint to other people fixing up 
their places, using some of their own wares 
to make their establishments look a lit- 
tle more attractive, thereby helping to brighten 
up the community or neighborhood in which 
they are located. 

But, from one point of view, repainting the 
old signs or putting up better ones carries a 
certain risk. So does buying and wearing a 
new necktie. Both have a tendency to make 
the balance of the outfit look a bit shabby. A 
new sign might even lead to repainting the 
whole works—which wouldn’t be at all a bad 
thing; if a man can afford it, and intends to 
stay in business. Of course, painting a sinking 
ship would be a crazy proceeding; but no ordi- 
narily ambitious business man will for a mo- 
ment admit that his business ship is sinking, 
least of all in these days when the skies seem 
to be surely, even if slowly, brightening. 

Spring is at hand and nature soon will be 
dressing up this old world once more, regardless 
of the depression hangover. Why not follow 
her example and fix up the yard a bit, per- 
haps beginning with the signs, if they need 


attention? And if this should lead to other 
needed improvements, let’s decide that “we can 
take it!” We're asking other folks to think 
and act along that line, so let’s be consistent 
and take at least a small dose of our own 
“spring medicine.” 





Business Grows Better—Out- 
look Is Most Optimistic" 


We got a better story than we were fishing 
for when, in response to a “hunch” that the 
O’Malley Lumber Co., of Phoenix, Ariz., could 
tell us something worth printing, we recently 
wrote that concern. 

We didn’t get the “Timely Tip” we were 
after, but E. V. O’Malley, secretary of the 
company, wrote us a nice letter, closing with 
this : 

“The only thing we can truthfully say is 
that business continues to grow better, and our 
outlook is most optimistic.” 


And that is a tip-top story! 


Two-Men Teams—Made Up of 


Salesman and Contractor 


Just because a modernization prospect may 
not be receptive to the FHA loan idea, don’t 
abandon him. He may be one of the best 
on your list. He may be able to finance re- 
pair work through private agencies, or even 
out of his own pocket. 

Those conclusions are based on a report 
of the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., 
Denver, Colo., that more than half of its 
best sales made through the Government 
solicitation program don’t require insured 
financing. Observing this trend early in the 
campaign, the Denver company has devoted 
just as much energy to getting privately 
financed repair business as to insured-loan 
business. The modernization campaign has 
furnished the impetus necessary to get this 
business, and the company is taking full 
advantage of the fact. 

The Hallack & Howard firm has been 
highly successful in the repair drive. The 
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GOOD WAY TO DISPLAY SAMPLE SHEETS OF PLYWOOD 


Mr. Govro (J. B. Govro Lumber Co.), Bonne Terre, Mo., wanted to 
display samples of his stock of plywood, rightly figuring that the more 
people had that commodity brought to their attention, the more would 
they be reminded of their need for it, and the more sales he would make. 





Therefore he nailed up on the side-wall of his lumber shed, just inside the 
driveway, the very simple rack shown in the picture, consisting merely of 
a pair of holders, made of pieces of 1x2-inch stuff, nailed together so 
as to provide two slots. Short pieces of the same were first nailed to the 
wall, at top and bottom; then a long piece; then another short piece; 
and finally, another long piece. Into the slots thus made may be slipped 
several sheets of plywood. In the picture only one pair of slots are shown 
filled, the other pair being left empty in order to give a clear view of 
construction of the rack. This method keeps the sample pieces clean and 
straight, and everyone entering the shed is sure to see them. 
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company officials attribute this to the use of 
plenty of solicitation, handled in an unusual 
way, and to consistent newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

Two men are used for following up leads, 
one an experienced company salesman and 
the other a contractor or carpenter. They 
travel together, the salesman doing the talk- 
ing and the contractor the figuring. Both 
types of men, it was found, are needed for 
best results. The best salesmen are seldom 
experts at estimating and the best contrac- 
tors aren’t often good salesmen. 

In the approach the Government insured- 
loan appeal is used. But if the prospect 
shows that he is not interested in this, the 
representatives make every effort to get in 
anyway, and to talk self-financed repairing. 





Says Home Owners Are Be- 
coming More "'Installment- 


Minded" 


New York, Feb. 11.—‘Apparently home- 
owners in all parts of the country are fast 
adopting the policy of installment payments for 


home maintenance and modernization,” says 
Herbert Abraham, president of the Ruberoid 
Co. 


As manufacturers, he continued, our atten- 
tion was drawn to this trend by the increas- 
ing business developing under our own 
financing plan. In spite of a _ substantial 
monthly increase each month from April to 
September the Ruberoid Co. did more financ- 
ing for property owners in the two months 
of November and December, 1934, than dur- 
ing the entire preceding six-months period. 

This increase in demand for consumer 
credit can not be explained on a seasonal ba- 
sis for our December financing volume in 
1934 was 238 percent greater than for Octo- 
ber, although October is usually the month 
which develops greatest volume of business. 

Of course, some of this increased business 
may be credited to improvement in general 
business. Much more likely, however, is the 
claim that repairs and modernization have 
been held back so long that the Federal 
Housing Administration’s nationwide drive 
is producing results beyond the range of the 
usual statistical reports published. 

There is no reason why people should hesi- 
tate to use deferred payment financing for 
home repairs and modernization, any more 
than they would hesitate to buy an automo- 
bile this way,” concludes Mr. Abraham, “and 
the increase in this type of business may 
mark the beginning of a new era in home 
maintenance. 
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Inventive Yardman Constructs 
Labor Saving Device 


Curious looking contrivance, isn’t it—shown 
in illustrations on this page? Wonder what it 
is for? Like all “great inventions” this machine 
is the result and outgrowth of an idea. 
course, we’re not saying that it ranks with the 
steam engine, electric light or airplane in im- 
portance, but it does its job, and that’s about 
all that can be claimed for any invention. 

Its particular job is to seek out and grab hold 
of any old rusty nails (or new ones for that 
matter), staples, pieces of wire, or any other 
bits of metal that happen to be lurking in the 
alleys and driveways of the T. H. Rogers Lum- 
ber Co., Hobart, Okla. Junk of that sort, as 
everyone knows, is not good for tires, is un- 
sightly, and has been known to penetrate the 
shoes of workmen and inflict serious injury. 
Therefore, no manager of a well-kept yard likes 
to have such stuff lying about. On the other 
hand, picking it up with one’s fingers is a 
tedious, and at best a difficult job; because these 
harmful bits of scrap metal usually manage to 
get themselves covered with just enough dirt 
and dust to conceal their presence. 

That’s what led Ed McFarland, yard em- 
ployee of the Rogers company, to make his 
great discovery. It was part of Ed’s job to 
take a sack and go over the driveways, with 
a keen eye for nails or other bits of metal that 
had been dropped. The constant stooping and 
scanning became wearisome. And the nails, 
not much different in color from the ground 
itself, seemed to delight in escaping observation. 
He pondered the matter, and one day a big 
thought struck him. “Doggone you,” he mut- 
tered, “I'll fix you! You may hide away from 
me, but you can’t duck a magnet!” 

Thus the idea was born. It remained only 
to work it out, and that required considerable 
ingenuity, but Ed was equal to the job. 

For the benefit of American LUMBERMAN 
readers Homer W. Benjamin, local manager for 
the T. H. Rogers Lumber Co., kindly describes 
the development of the machine as follows: 

“Will say in the first place that the total cost 
was less than $1. First we went to an auto- 
mobile junk yard and got an old Ford magneto 
for 25 cents. The rest was made of lumber 
scraps that were around the yard. The machine 
is 3 feet wide. The wheels, which are 8 
inches in diameter, were cut out of pieces of 
1'4 inch white pine, then covered with an old 
inner tube to make them rubber-tired. For 
axle we used a 3-foot piece of 2x4, first nailing 
on to it a piece of blind-stop, on which we had 
fastened 25 or 30 cheap magnets, keeping all 
metal away from them. At each end of the 


— 
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Left: Front view of machine. Center: Machine on end so that magnets show, with Ed McFarland stand- 
ing beside it. Right: “Does it pick ‘em up?"—Machine on end with picked-up nails adhering to 
The machine cost less than one dollar to build 


magnets. 








axle we inserted a half-inch bolt for the whee 
to turn on. The handle and braces are pieces 
of 1x2-inch stuff.” 

Now Ed the yardman says that keeping the 
nails picked up is more like fun than work. 

And Mr. Benjamin informs us that Mr. Mc. 
Farland is regarded as quite a public benefactor 
inasmuch as some of the other townsmen like 
to borrow the nail-picking machine to clean up 
their own places. 





Executive Is Presented with 
Trophy By Associates 


Peoria, Iit., Feb. 11.—Employees of the 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., together with their 
families, to a total of about 3,000, assembled in 
the Shrine Temple here on the evening of 





W. C. BUCHANAN, General Manager, 
Is Honored By His Associates 


Feb. 4. The occasion was the annual “get- 
together” and frolic of the Keystone Employees’ 
Association. 

A specially pleasant feature of the event was 
the presentation by the association of a beau- 
tiful plaque to W. C. Buchanan, general man- 
ager of the company. On the plaque was hand 
engrossed a declaration expressing apprecia- 
tion and loyalty, signed by the association offi- 
cers, as well as by more than 100 representa- 
tives of the Keystone organization, including 
executives, officers and directors. 

Mr. Buchanan joined the Keystone forces 
about five years ago, and shortly thereafter 
was made general manager. Much of the com- 
pany’s recent progress and prosperous condi- 
tion during a period of general depression is 
attributed to his inspiring leadership and wise 
management. ; 

The evening’s program of entertainment in- 
cluded a complete stage show by talented enter- 
tainers: the showing of Keystone’s talking film 
“Tom, Dick & Harry Co.”; contests of various 
sorts, dancing, awarding of prizes, and refresh- 
ments. 


Celebrates Half-Century in the 
Lumber Business 


Counct. Biurrs, Iowa, Feb. 11.—The many 
friends of Calvin Hafer, proprietor of the Hafer 
Lumber Co., this city, were interested to observe 
a fine portrait of that gentleman greeting them 
from one of the pages of a recent issue of the 
Daily Nonpareil. The occasion of the picture, 
which showed Mr. Hafer seated at his desk, was 
the fiftieth anniversary of his entry into the 
lumber business in Council Bluffs. It is inter- 
esting to note, in this connection, that during 
the entire period of a half century, his business 
has always centered within a radius of three 
blocks of his present location, which is 159 
East Pierce street. Mr. Hafer, now 76 years of 
age, observed the anniversary quietly, putting 
in most of the day at his desk as usual. 

Like the lumber he handles, his philosophy 
of life is well seasoned. He is quite optimistic 
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as regards business outlook and looks forward 
to an increase in business with the coming 
spring. In fact, he thinks 1935 as a whole will 
show the best results in years, and he is plan- 
ning to get his share of the business. z 

Mr. Hafer started in the “lumber game, 
Feb. 2, 1885, entering the employ of the Louis 
Hammer Lumber Co., at Vine and Second 
streets. After one year as delivery man, he 
was promoted to manager, which position he 
held for nine years, then buying a third inter- 
est in the business. , 

In addition to his lumber business, Mr. Hafer 
in past years has handled a good deal of con- 
tracting work. It is his boast that he has in a 
single year built as many as 100 homes in 
Council Bluffs. He also has built a hospital, 
hotel buildings, and other important structures. 

His memory harks back to the time when at 
the beginning of his business career a single 
horse sufficed for making deliveries; whereas 
before trucks were installed this had risen to 
the historic ratio of “sixteen to one.” The 
sixteen horses that once hauled the Hafer de- 
livery wagons about town of course were long 
ago superseded by a fleet of motor trucks. 





Conducts School of Instruction 
for Yard Managers 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—Recognizing 
that the better informed yard managers are, 
concerning any given product, the more efficient 
merchandisers of that product they will be, the 
R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., this city, recently 
brought its managers in, in groups of six, for 
a three-days’ school of instruction on how to sell 
and use various paint products. 

This school was conducted by the representa- 
tive of a paint concern whose products are 
stocked by the line-yard company, the instructor 
being a thorough paint man, who gave actual 
demonstrations of what to use, and how to use 
it, for different painting purposes. 

The idea, as explained by an executive of the 
Hurley company, was to so familiarize the man- 
agers with the paint business that when custo- 
mers come into any of the stores they will be 
able to advise concerning the different products 
and to recommend those.best suited for the spe- 
cial purposes desired, and just how to apply and 
use them. 

An executive of the lumber company, who 
himself attended the school of instruction, in- 
forms the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the man- 
agers all considered that they had received in- 
formation that would make them better salesmen 
of paint products. They understood fully that a 
yard manager should know the merchandise he 
handles, from the raw material to the finished 
product, so as to be able to discuss its merits 
with customers, and to advise them what to use 
for best results. 

—_—_—_—_ 


The Well Stocked Yard Gets 


the Business 


Arcos, Inp., Feb. 11—‘‘Lumber customers are 
not what they used to be,” says James Sander- 
son, head of the Martin-Sanderson Lumber & 
Coal Co. “Once you knew what to expect for 
any coming season. If a man was going to 
build something he planned for it long in ad- 
vance. He would come in, say in the winter, 
and talk it all over. After that you could buy 
accordingly for filling his order, and you could 
take plenty of time for it. But that’s all gone 
by. Now people decide on the spur of the 
moment. In comes a farmer who wants to 
build a barn. He wants the material right 
away, and if the dealer hasn’t it in stock, it’s 
Just too bad. The farmer will run away to 
some place where his needs can be immediately 
met.” 

That’s the reason it behooves the dealer to 
keep well stocked up, argues Mr. Sanderson, 
who, himself, has a large stock for a town of 
around 1,000 population. In order to provide 
more storage space a new building, 220 feet 
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long, has recently been erected alongside the 
old one, which is 260 feet in length. Both these 
structures have closed fronts so that material 
is well protected from dust and dampness. 
“Another thing,” added Mr. Sanderson, 
builders call for more variety than they used 
to. Take barn siding for example. Once ‘No. 
1 shiplap’ was about all that was ever called 
for in this district. Now customers are asking 
for fir and white pine. Some prefer one and 
some the other, and you must give them what 
they want. Here, the white pine siding seems 
to be in best demand because of its greater lap.” 





Display of Lumber Products at 
Home Show Gets Results 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 11.—One of the out- 
standing exhibits at the Modern Home Exposi- 
tion recently held at the St. Louis Municipal 
Auditorium, mention of which was made in the 
Feb. 2 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was 
the display made by the Bradley Lumber Co. 
of Arkansas. This display was the means of 
directing attention of the more than 100,000 
visitors who attended the exposition to the 
fact that this company owns its own warehouse 
in St. Louis, located at 4235 Duncan Avenue, 
from which it is able to adequately serve on 
short notice its many retail friends and cus- 
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of dark halls and stairways and of bedrooms 
that serve as hallways to other rooms. They 
want rooms with plenty of light and cross ven- 
tilation. They also want homes with enough 
bedrooms to accommodate all the members of 
the family. 

“Tf farmers try to get these results from their 
own planning, they often miss the mark,” Mr. 
Ashby said. “The average farm house is used 
for sixty years, and a selection of a poor plan 
may prove a thorn in the flesh for three gen- 
erations.” 

He suggested that farmers utilize farm house 
plans available through the extension services 
of the agricultural colleges. These embody the 
features desired by most families. 

To help farmers in building new homes and 
in remodeling old ones he pointed out the use- 
ful work that rural housing committees co- 
operating with home demonstration and county 
agricultural agents and with State extension 
workers could do. 

For farmers who like to figure out their 
own remodeling ideas, Mr. Ashby outlined a 
method. Measure the old house accurately, 
and show the walls, partitions, doors, windows, 
stairs, chimneys and other parts, as measured, 
in their proper places on a plan. Use white 
paper and make the lines firm and clear. For 
working out the new arrangement of rooms, 
furniture and equipment, lay transparent paper 
or heavy tissue over the white paper and in- 


This attention-compelling display of Arkansas manufacturer at Modern Homes Exposition.in St. Louis 
gave emphasis to the fact that the company’s local warehouse is able to make quick deliveries 


tomers in this territory. At this warehouse 
are carried in stock the sizes and grades of 
oak flooring that are commonly required 
throughout central Illinois and Missouri. As 
may be noted from the accompanying illustra- 
tion, this exhibit showed in attractive form 
the wide variety of high grade items avail- 
able in mixed cars from this company’s St. 
Louis warehouse. Officials of the Cain-Hurley 
Lumber Co.—whose offices are in the Security 
Building, this city, and which represents the 
Bradley company in this territory—were highly 
pleased with the reception accorded the exhibit 
and with the numerous inquiries developed 
from it. 





Good Farm House Plans Appre- 


ciated by Farmers 


AtLanta, Ga., Feb. 11.—Appreciation of 
good planning of farm houses and other build- 
ings seems to be growing arfiong farm families, 
judging from inquiries received about new 
homes and remodeling of old ones, Wallace 
Ashby, of the Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, told members of the Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers assembled here recently. 

Farm families want convenient entrances to 
houses, from farm drives and from paths to 
other buildings; convenient kitchens with mod- 
ern equipment; plenty of storage space for sup- 
plies and clothes; bathrooms; and elimination 





dicate on the transparent sheet any changes in 
partitions, doors, windows and equipment. Sev- 
eral alternatives may be worked out in this 
manner. The plan selected should be checked 
and put in final shape by an architect, agricul- 
tural engineer, or by a home economist trained 
in farm house planning, the speaker emphasized. 





Shelter Belt Planting to 
Begin in Spring 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11—The United 
States Forest Service has announced that it is 
going ahead early this spring with the planting 
of the western plains shelter belt from Canada 
to Texas. However, the financial question has 
been so involved that the amount of fence posts, 
barbed wire and mesh fencing is entirely prob- 
lematical. It is stated that twenty-three plant- 
ing areas have been selected, and the main 
office of the project has been established at 
Lincoln, Neb. Originally a fund of $75,000,000 
was appropriated for this purpose, but Comp- 
troller General McCarl ruled that this is not 
an emergency project, and that therefore this 
amount could not be expended on it. In the 
meantime, $1,000,000 has been made available 
from a fund at the disposal of the President, 
and the Forest Service is going ahead with this 
fund. It is reported that some 4,000,000 trees 
will be planted as soon as they are available. 
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Lumber- Yard 
By-Products 
For Profit 


This is the story of a Wisconsin retail lum- 
ber concern, recently visited by a special cor- 
respondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which has utilized its own organization and in- 
ternal facilities for the development and crea- 
tion of business along some highly interesting 
lines. It should inspire other dealers to make 
a mental if not actual check-up of their own 
organizations, to see whether they are over- 
looking any line of special service to their com- 
munities which without increasing their over- 
head to any material extent, might be made to 
yield an additional profit, or perhaps increased 
good will. 

Wisconsin is a great “chicken and egg” State, 
and thousands of poultry raisers are constantly 
in need of proper housing for their fowls. The 
Hoffman Lumber Co., at Fort Atkinson, real- 
izes this, and recently has worked out a plan for 
securing much of this “hen bungalow” business 
in a way which brings in a neat profit. 

Instead of trying to sell the farmers the 
“raw lumber” for their poultry houses, the firm 
builds these houses to order, and delivers them 
by its own trucks to the poultry raiser. The 
lumber firm has a special construction depart- 
ment which handles this work. 

In this way the Hoffman firm not only sells 
the lumber and other materials that go into 
the houses, but it also gets paid for the actual 
construction, thus providing more work for 
its carpentry department. 


Built in Yard—Delivered by Truck 


These houses are usually built so they can 
be delivered very easily on one of the firm’s 
large trucks. Farmers have learned through 
experience that it does not pay to crowd too 
many chickens into one house—that it is better 
to have a number of smaller houses. In this 
way it is possible to segregate hens in case of 
disease attacking the flocks; it also has been 
found that when chickens are given the proper 
amount of room, and are fed properly, egg pro- 
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These brooder houses are usually built so they can be delivered very easily on one of the company’s 
large trucks, as pictured above 


duction is increased, and the egg size and the 
color of the yolk are much better. 

For these reasons, separate houses for por- 
tions of each flock are essential to proper egg 
production. The Hoffman Lumber Co., by 
stressing this factor, and by advising poultry 
raisers that the firm can make up poultry 
houses of approved type at low cost, has de- 
veloped quite a business in this department. 

It is worthy of note that poultry has earned 
good money for Wisconsin farmers throughout 
the depression, despite a general slump in prices 
for other farm products. Farmers realize this, 
and therefore are willing to spend money to 
improve the laying and housing conditions of 
their flocks. 


Carpentry Department Is Kept Busy 


The carpentry department of the Hoffman 
Lumber Co., installed a number of years ago, 
also has plenty of other work to keep the men 
busy. The firm takes any odd carpentry job 
into the shop, for officials realize that these 
jobs mean the sale of building materials also, 
in addition to performing a service for cus- 
tomers. 

During the past few years the Hoffman firm 
has been able to remake many old houses into 
modern homes. It has its own designing de- 





Spring is the time when the Hoffman Lumber Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis., specializes in brooder houses, 
built in the yard and delivered by truck. 


partment which draws plans for the modern- 
ization of homes. The lumber company takes 
care of the entire job. This all-around ser- 
vice has proved very popular, and has brought 
considerable business to the Hoffman firm dur- 
ing the last few years. 

Recently the firm added a paint department, 
and this has worked out very well. Officials 
feel that inasmuch as the firm sells building 
materials, and also has a carpentry depart- 
ment, it also should have a paint department, in 
order to round out a complete service to cus- 
tomers. 

The display windows of this lumber concern 
have caused much favorable comment through- 
out this section of Wisconsin. They are 
modern, up to date, well lighted and attract 
attention. Officials of the firm believe that good 
lighting of display windows at night helps 
greatly to make such displays effective. 

The Hoffman firm also operates a yard at 
Cambridge, styled the Cambridge Lumber & 
Fuel Co. This company exhibits yearly at 
the local county fair, and through this type of 
promotion secures many prospects for sales 
of lumber and other building materials. 


Details of Shop Equipment 


The foregoing broadly outlines some of the 
special activities of this enterprising concern. 
Now for some details. The carpenter shop re- 
ferred to is equipped with band, cut-off and rip 
saws; a planer, jointer, belt and drum sander, 
and various hand tools. An experienced car- 
penter is in charge and, remarked Robert A. 
Krueger, of the company’s staff, “We usually 
have work for him the year around, doing small 
jobs.” In fact, during the busiest season it 
sometimes becomes necessary to hire one or 
two extra carpenters. On some kinds of jobs 
yardmen can be used when not needed for their 
regular work. 


Character of Work Handled 


The work handled in the shop consists of 
numerous items, such as window frames, stair- 
ways, cupboards, linen cabinets, dressing tables, 
stools etc. Spring is the time when the com- 
pany specializes in brooder houses, built in the 
yard and delivered to their destinations by the 
company’s trucks. But poultry houses alone 
do not tell the whole story, for three years 
ago, the company built over 200 boats and de- 
livered them into its surrounding trade terri- 
tory. That’s quite a navy to be turned out by 
a single lumber yard. Also, two years ago 
the firm built several tourist cabins, which were 
loaded on trucks and delivered to a tourist camp 
about three and one-half miles distant. ; 

Mr. Krueger also called attention to an in- 
teresting job that was being handled in the 
shop, consisting of a complete display back- 
ground for one of the city’s large stores. This 
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‘; being made in the Hoffman shop in sections, 
and when completed will be all ready to put 
into place, which the store regards as much 
preferable to having the work done on its own 
premises, as the torn up appearance that other- 
wise would result is avoided. Besides jobs such 
as have been named, the Hoffman company 
turns out lawn seats, pergolas, trellises etc. 


Drafting and Estimating Departments 


A complete drafting room is maintained, 
where plans for new homes, and also for 
modernizing old dwellings, are worked out. 
Drawings showing how the remodeled ex- 
teriors will look are made, thus enabling the 
customer to visualize the proposed changes. The 
company has its own estimating department, 
enabling it to take small jobs and handle them 
complete for the customer, the work being done 
by Hoffman employees and carefully supervised. 
This service includes such work as electrical, 
plumbing and painting. The customer does not 
have to bother about any feature of the job— 
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except arranging for payment when completed. 


Window Displays Specially Planned 


“We believe that our show windows are do- 
ing a real selling job for us,” remarked Mr. 
Krueger. “We make a special effort to change 
them about every two weeks, to help maintain 
the interest of the public.” 

In making these changes, Mr. Krueger ex- 
plained, the plan is to use in the background, 
and for decorations, crepe paper of the color 
most appropriate for the particular day, month, 
or season that is being featured. This also ap- 
plies to the goods and other articles placed on 
display. Special seasons or occasions, such as 
Washington’s birthday, Easter, Memorial Day 
etc., are observed in this way. 

At one time a special “paint window,” will 
be planned; at another time, an “insulation 
window.” Other displays are made to feature 
shingles and roofing, coal, home modernizing, 
or some other theme. Once a rock garden was 
built out of cannel coal, with running water 
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and a few plants from the greenhouse, making 
a very realistic display. 

The company’s two display windows are so 
situated that it is almost impossible to pass the 
office or mill without observing them. Electric 
lights in the windows are connected with a time 
clock, which switches them on and off at the 
times desired. 

In planning and arranging these displays the 
company does not depend on sudden inspira- 
tion, but looks far ahead. It is constantly on 
the watch for good ideas, one source of which, 
Mr. Krueger said, is several good magazines 
which come into the office. These are gone 
through thoroughly, and anything that seems to 
contain the germ of a usable idea is cut out and 
pasted into one of the several scrap books that 
are kept up. This applies also to home modern- 
ization ideas. These clippings, together with 
the personal ideas of the officials, form the basis 
for sketches that enable the customer to see 
what his proposed modernizing job will look 
like when completed. 


Finds Ads Cure for “Depression Blues” 


Littte Rock, Ark., Feb. 11.—John R. Grob- 
myer, of the J. R. Grobmyer Lumber Co., is 
a consistent advertiser because he has weighed 
carefully the advantages to be had from re- 
ligiously spending 1/2 per cent of his gross 
volume for advertising, and, from his own ex- 
perience, knows that it pays. _ 

“One of the best results of advertising,” he 
says, “is the psychological effect it has on the 
dealer himself. Since I established my busi- 
ness eight years ago I have advertised regularly 
except for the one year. Back in '32 and ’33, 
when general business seemed so blue that [ 
let the dingy atmosphere get under my own 
skin and depress me, too, I stopped all adver- 
tising. Honesty compels me to add that I not 
only ceased advertising, but stopped putting 
forth my best efforts in other directions. I 
wasn’t suffering from ‘the’ depression, but from 
just plain, old-fashioned depression, sometimes 
called ‘the blues.’ There was a general let- 
down among the employes, too. We didn’t have 
that go-getter feeling which is necessary to 


business success. : 
“Then I snapped out of it. I decided that a 
not worth advertising 


business which was 

wasn’t worth keeping. I pulled out my little 
old 1% percent on gross, dusted it off, and set 
it to work. Immediately I felt like a fighter 
again. The sales force, too, began to brighten 
up. Our Sunday advertisements seemed to 
give Monday a good start. We all started the 
week with a determination to make it a good 
one, 

Mr. Grobmyer can relate story after story 
which proves that his advertising has a stimu- 
lating effect on business. Being distributor 
for the Johns-Manville products the Grobmyer 
company naturally gets many leads from the 
manufacturer. But a lot of business comes 
from the newspaper advertising. Recently, 
after a good Sunday advertisement on roofing 
had been run a customer from a town about 
thirty miles away came in with the clipped 
advertisement. 

_“I want you to figure for me a roof exactly 
like the one shown in this illustration,” he said, 

Mr. Grobmyer drove to the customer’s town, 
and not only sold him the most expensive roof- 
ing he had, but also sold his next door neigh- 

r. 

Another time Mr. Grobmyer received a letter 
from California, from a former Little Rock 
man. It contained a clipped newspaper roof- 
ing advertisement. “I have two houses there 
that need new roofs,” the man wrote. “Give 
me estimates on what it will cost to have you 
do the work for me.” 
_ The Grobmyer company got the job, because 
it was the only dealer in the city that had an 
advertisement in the Sunday paper that the 
Californian read. 

Although roofing is the leading specialty of 
this dealer, another very good line is insulation 





for old houses. Newspaper advertising on this 
specialty is followed with personal contact, for 
Mr. Grobmyer thinks that this service must be 
sold direct. Salesmen are constantly urged to 
push this profitable line, and some good busi- 
ness comes in at satisfactory intervals. 

Mr. Grobmyer says that it pays to have a 
carpenter or contractor accompany him when 


it's building material 





see Grobmyer! 


John Grobmyer offers honest, sincere, help- 
ful service to all buyers of building mate 


rials. It makes no difference whether you 
need only a dollar’s worth or a bill totaling 
thousands of dollars, it will PAY you to talk 
to Grobmyer before you buy! 


Come by ... phone... 


J. R. GROBMYER LBR. CO. 


“Building Materials That SATISFY” 
2800 W. I5TH ST. PHONE 3-4112 


or write! 
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typical Grobmyer newspaper advertisement— 
considerably reduced 


he calls on a likely prospect, as complete esti- 
mates then can be given on the spot, and any 
problems can be discussed intelligently. 

“Unless we dealers watch ourselves,” he 
warns, “we are apt to let down on aggressive- 
ness during these difficult times. I find that 
there is always some business to be had if 
we’re willing to think and work hard enough. 
I scratch hard to get every small job I can. 
The effort is good for me, even if it is not 
always so profitable.” 

Mr. Grobmyer injects his own personality 
into the business. Nearly every. advertisement 
personalizes him. “John Grobmyer offers sin- 
cere, helpful service.” . . “It will pay you to 
figure with John Grobmyer.” “Ask John 
Grobmyer, The Roofing Man.” 

The newspaper advertisements are always 
well displayed, in space seldom larger than six 
inches, two columns. Frequently a_ strong 
message is put over in four inches. Usually 
each advertisement concentrates on some spe- 


cialty or department, although occasionally a 
general advertisement is run. An illustration is 
always used—and plenty of white space. 

“A crowded advertisement is hard to read,” 
Mr. Grobmyer says. “A simple message, dis- 
played attractively, will catch and hold atten- 
tion. I always see that my printer gives me 
plenty of white space between borders and 
type matter. A large initial emphasizes the 
beginning of the first paragraph.” 

The slogan, “Building Materials That Sat- 
isfy,” is used in all of the company’s advertise- 
ments. 





Urges Use of Fireproofed 
Wood for Ships 


,New York, Feb. 11.—One of the interesting 
features of the recent annual convention of the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, a brief report of which was published in 
the Feb. 2 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
was a discussion of the propaganda being circu- 
lated against the use of wood in ship construc- 
tion. This discussion resulted in the passage 
of a strong resolution, as follows: 


WHEREAS, Wood has always been used and 
always been considered essential in the con- 
struction of passenger ships, and 


WHEREAS, Recent accounts in the public press 
have given the impression that wood and 
woodwork in ship construction and decorations 
are a fire hazard, and therefore can not be 
used safely, and 


WHEREAS, Chemical processes have been ex- 
istent and in actual use for many years, where- 
by wood is treated so as to render it, for prac- 
tical purposes, fireproof, and 


WHEREAS, Wood, both from the standpoint of 
finish, decoration, lightness in weight and gen- 
eral strength factors, is the most satisfactory 
material to use in the construction and decora- 
tion of certain parts of passenger ships, par- 
ticularly in the super-structures, because of its 
insulating, acoustical and non-magnetic prop- 
erties; therefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the unanimous consensus 
of opinion of the members of the Northeastern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.), con- 
sisting of lumber manufacturers in the New 
England States, New Jersey, New York State 
and Pennsylvania, in convention on Jan. 25, 
1935, that the rules and regulations of the U. S. 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspec- 
tion be modified to require the use of fireproofed 
construction throughout passenger ships, and 
that such fire-resistent wood, chemically treated 
so as to pass tests promulgated by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, be approved as a recom- 
mended material for the construction and dec- 
oration of passenger ships; and be it further 


Resolved, That a eopy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, all 
interested Government agencies, and to the 
public press. 








Throughout the southern pine industry and 
wherever good lumber is being used, the name 
of Crosby has become a familiar one as repre- 
senting a high standard in methods, both of 
manufacture and distribution, completely abreast 


with the times. It was the privilege recently 
of a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to visit the bustling little town of Crosby, 
Miss., location of the most recent addition to 
the Crosby enterprises. Formerly known as 
Stephenson, Miss., this was the home of the 
Foster Creek Lumber Co., which several years 
ago acquired a large timber supply and erected 
a modern lumber manufacturing plant. A short 
time ago these properties were purchased by 
the L. O. Crosby interests, the manufacturing 
plant was brought completely up to date, the 
name of the town was changed to Crosby, and 
here a thriving community is developing, with 
ample facilities being provided for the comfort 
and happiness of its citizens. 


Operates Timber on Sustained-Yield 


With 63,000 acres included in its holdings, 
an immediately available supply of 350,000,000 
feet of timber, and assured permanence through 
the practice of selective logging, the Crosby 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is outstanding as 
one of the sustained-yield operations in the 
South. In its logging practice, all trees under 
24 inches in diameter are left standing, and in 
some cases fast growing trees of more than 24 
inches in diameter are left standing in order to 
bring them to their best development before 
being manufactured into lumber. 

As conditions rapidly are so shaping them- 
selves that retail lumber dealers, wood using 
industries and other buyers of lumber will be 
particularly interested in permanent sources of 
supply, the fact that this concern, headed by the 
president of one of the great lumber associa- 
tions, has definitely adopted a program of se- 
lective cutting and sustained-yield that will 
make this a permanent operation, is of especial 
interest. 


Finish from Soft-Texture Rosemary Pine 


The timber holdings of this company contain 
both longleaf and rosemary pine, as well as 
hardwoods, which enables it to supply prac- 
tically every need of the lumber user. Car 
material, heavy timbers, dimension, etc. are cut 
from longleaf, while the soft texture of the 
rosemary pine, which reaches its best develop- 
ment in this territory, makes it particularly 
suited for finish and other items that go into 
ordinary construction. This company special- 
izes in high grade finish, and its product is 
rapidly becoming popular among retail lumber 
dealers and their customers, the builders. 


Careful to Protect Quality of Products 


In a trip through the great manufacturing 
plant, sheds and storage yards of this company, 
the visitor is impressed with the meticulous 
care with which the product is handled from 
the time the tree is felled until the lumber is 
loaded into the car. Special attention is paid 
to the proper drying of lumber. The plant is 
equipped with six latest type circulating fan 
kilns. The versatility of this equipment is 
indicated by the fact that, in addition to the 
regular items of stocks that go through the 
kilns, the company is kiln drying 314x8% inches 
—14 feet, pole stock. The entire output of the 
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The pulse of a great lumber manu- 

facturing plant—the power house. 

With automatic stokers and all other 

modern equipment, this plant supplies 

power for the entire operation—with 
a reserve supply always available 





mill, with the exception of hardwoods and that 
part that goes to the timber ramps, is kiln 
dried. All stock going to the ramps is pro- 
tected from stain by being passed through a 
Dowicide spray. 

A further evidence of the care that is taken 
of stock is that all stock stored on the yard 
is piled on concrete and steel foundations, with 
concrete alleys all through the yards. All the 
lumber is handled by Ross carriers, this equip- 
ment comprising one electric driven and three 
gasoline machines. In the yard, two Hilke 
stackers are used for piling lumber, this method 
making possible higher and more symmetrical 
piles. A particular feature that impresses the 
visitor is the absolute cleanliness of the plant 
and yard. 


Plant Is Uptodate, Efficient 


The entire plant is electrically driven, the 
equipment consisting of two bands, gang, 
re-saw, and three edgers. In the modern 
power plant are two 600 h. p. water tubular 
boilers, and eight 200 h. p. fire-tube boilers. 
Electric power is supplied by four turbines, 
one 750 k.w.; two 600 k.w.; and one 300 k.w. 

In connection with the lumber manufacturing 
plant, a handle plant is operated which utilizes 


Sets High Standard in 
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Complete Motorization of Log. 
ging in Its Big Timber Holdings 
Aids in Preserving New Growth— 
Company Is on Sustained Yield 


logging is done by motor truck. While motor 
trucks- have been used for a long time in log- 
ging smaller plants, it is a little bit unusual 
for a plant the size of this one to depend 
entirely upon motor trucks to keep it supplied 
with timber. However, it has been found that 
logging by truck not only is much more eco- 
nomical, but that this method makes possible 
selective logging and a sustained-yield opera- 
tion that would be otherwise difficult, as dam- 
age done to young timber by skidders and 
power logging is in this way avoided. The 
company keeps available a fleet of 54 trucks, 
and there is a constant stream of trucks going 
back and forth from the woods to the mill, 
Practically all of the trucks used are 1% and 
2-ton Internationals. 


Certified as Sustained-Yield Operation 


H. H. Crosby, general manager, is thor- 
oughly sold on the idea of truck logging, and 
is particularly proud of the “Certificate of 
Sustained-Yield Forest Management,” signed 
by A. E. Wackerman, division forester, and 
A. G. T. Moore, manager of conservation, of the 
Southern Pine Association, which occupies a 
prominent place on his office wall. This cer- 
tificate reads as follows: 

The Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Crosby, Miss., having made application in 
due form for recognition as a sustained- 











Left—A concrete-paved alley in the lumber yard. 


in foreground. 


much material that formerly went to the burner 
as waste but which now is converted into 
broom, mop, sweeper and hoe handles, both 
hardwood and pine being used for this purpose. 
These handles are finished complete, painted 
and ready to use. All the equipment in this 
plant is new and modern, and it is ideally 
located owing to its proximity to an adequate 
supply of raw material. 


Logging Operations Completely Motorized 


Another feature of this operation is the man- 
ufacture of export shipping crates. Equipment 
has been installed for nailing crates, and these 
are finished complete and paper lined, ready 
for use. 

A feature that makes this modern lumber 
manufacturing plant unique is that all of the 


Hilke stacker working at extreme rear. 
Another alley showing how lumber is piled on concrete and steel foundations. 
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Center— 


Ross carrier with load 


Right—symmetrically piled and carefully covered lumber is kept in perfect condition 


yield operator, and having stated through its 
manager, with the approval of its board of 
directors, that it is the definite policy of the 
Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co. to con- 
tinue its forest management on a sustained- 
yield basis in the future, and said applica- 
tion, haVing been carefully analyzed by the 
division forester and found by him to show 
that the Crosby Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
is in fact a sustained-yield operator, said 
company is hereby certified as a sustained- 
yield operator, and as such is entitled to all 
the benefits authorized for such operators 
in supplement C of the Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for the Lumber and Timber Products 
Industry. 


Realizing the economies and advantages of 
operating a wood preserving plant in conjunc- 
tion with a sawmill operation, a modern treat- 
ing plant, consisting of one 8-foot diameter by 
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ethods and Quality 


in Mixed Cars It Can Ship Treated 
Items, Soft-Texture Rosemary Fin- 
ish, Timbers Protected Against 
Stain, and Kiln Dried Yard Items 


120-foot in length cylinder, was installed at 
Crosby, equipped with the necessary thermom- 
eters, recording’ gauges and equipment to per- 
mit proper treatment by either empty-cell or 
full-cell process. This plant has been operating 
since June, 1934, and the operation has proved 
especially economical, due to drawing steam 
and power from the sawmill power house, and 
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General view of plant, with 
log pond in foreground. On 
an official test supervised by 
Southern Pine Association, 
mill cut 24,000 feet an hour 





due to eliminating inbound transportation 
charges on untreated material. Some of the 
advantages arriving from this arrangement are 
lack of delay in filling orders, and its being 
convenient to ship treated and untreated lumber 
in mixed carload lots. 

This plant can handle lumber, fence posts, 
shingles, crossties, poles and piling of any 


desired size or in any quantity. 






Pulling a load of poles after treatment. With this plant and additional equipment to be installed, 
facilities are provided for supplying treated lumber, fence posts, shingles and other items in mixed 
cars with untreated lumber. Poles, ties, timbers, etc. are economically treated here 





While to date treatments have been confined 


to the use of A. W. P. No. 1 creosote oil, 
serious consideration is now being given to 
installing another cylinder to take care of a 
termite-decay-fireproof white treatment which 
for certain uses has an advantage over creosote 
treatment, as it can be painted. 

In charge of this treating plant is V. G. 
Oliver, who has had long experience in treating 
lumber and forest products. 

There is a growing demand for the greater 
use of treated material in connection with build- 
ing, but this development has been retarded 
by the inability of retail lumber dealers to buy 
small quantities of treated lumber shipped in 
mixed cars with regular stock. This service 
is a particular feature with the Crosby Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., which is now prepared 
to ship mixed cars of complete yard and shed 
stocks, treated lumber, fence posts and timbers 
etc. 

Personnel of the Company 


The official personnel of the Crosby Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. is as follows: 

President—L. O. Crosby. 

Vice president, treasurer and general man- 
ager—H. H. Crosby. 

Vice president—R. H. Crosby. 

Secretary—L. O. Crosby, Jr. 


As general manager, H. H. Crosby has en- 
tire supervision of this unit of the various 
Crosby enterprises in Mississippi. He has 
grown up in the lumber business, and rapidly 
is gaining recognition as one of the outstand- 
ing operators in the South. 


Exports During 1934 Made Encouraging Gains 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11.—Appreciable 
and encouraging gains were made in 1934 
exports in many of the important items of 
lumber and allied products, according to the 
Forest Products Division of the Department of 
Commerce. Increases were made notwithstand- 
ing trade barriers and unfavorable circumstances 
during 1934, such as stricter exchange control, 
quotas and preferences in several foreign mar- 
kets; the West Coast shipping strike; and mat- 
ters pertaining to the Lumber Code, particularly 
controversies over export prices. While sub- 
stantial gains were made on a quantity basis as 
compared with 1933, even more pronounced in- 
creases were made in many instances in value. 

Softwood and hardwood logs and hewn tim- 
ber, sawed timber, and boards, planks and scant- 
lings exports during 1934 totaled 1,571,344 M 
feet, valued at $46,059,571; compared with 
1,436,398 M feet, valued at $34,460,930 in 1933, 
representing increases of 9.4 percent by quantity, 
and 33.6 percent by value. The greater gain 
in terms of value indicates the stronger price 
trend during 1934, as for example in the case 
of hardwood lumber, 1934 exports of which 
were about 11 million feet less than in 1933, 
but were sold for some $2,412,000 more than 
total 1933 exports. 

From the standpoint of individual species, 
exports for the year 1934 show the following 
comparisons with the year 1933: 

_In the softwood boards, planks, and scant- 
lings group, all species segregated show 
gains over 1933 except hemlock, which was 
24 percent less. The largest quantity gains 
Were made in rough Douglas fir and rough 
Southern pine, although certain other species 
showed larger percentage gains. 


In the hardwood boards, planks and scant- 
lings group, oak made the poorest showing 
of all species, being about 30 million feet, or 
20 percent less than in 1933. Partly off- 
setting this loss were exports of “wagon- 
oak,” which gained about 4 million feet, or 
70 percent. Other species losing ground dur- 
ing 1934, as compared with 1933, were red 
and sap gum; tupelo and black gum; and 
magnolia. The most notable quantity gain 
made was in ash, which increased about 8% 
million feet. All other species gained in 
rather small quantities, but not sufficiently to 
offset the losses in this group in oak, gum 
and magnolia. 

In the softwood sawed timber group, Doug- 
las fir ended the year about 18 million feet 
under 1933. Cedar was also about 200 thou- 
sand feet less than in the year previous. 
However, gains in southern pine, hemlock, 
treated timber and other softwood timber 
nearly offset these losses, the total for the 
group being about 5 million feet under 1933. 
Hardwood sawed timber exports totaled 433 


_M feet in 1934, compared with 285 M feet 


in 1933. 
In the softwood log and hewn timber 
group, all species except eastern cedar 


gained over 1933. The most notable increase 
was in Douglas fir, being about 44 million 
feet larger. In hardwoods, walnut exports 
decreased about 27 percent, while ash and 
hickory gained about 60 percent. Total hard- 
woods in this group declined about 3 per- 
cent. 

Exports of cooperage in 1934 were valued 
at $3,542,538, showing a considerable gain 
over the $2,830,619 exported in 1933. The bulk 
of the gain was in exports of tight staves; 
tight empty barrels; and slack cooperage 
shooks. Tight cooperage shooks were less 
than in 1933. 

A gain of 74 percent was made in exports 
of box shooks during 1934. Total exports in 


1934 were valued at $326,491, compared with 
$186,637 in 1933. The outstanding develop- 
ment was a very great increase in hemlock 
and spruce (about 275 percent), and also in 
gum (about 55 percent), whereas the “white” 
pines and southern pine declined very notice- 
ably. 

Plywood exports were valued at $1,700,076 
in 1934; compared with $1,589,720 in 1933, a 
gain of 7 percent by value. However, only 
61,422 M syuare feet was exported in 1934, 
while 68,114 M square feet was exported in 
1933, indicating a substantial increase in unit 
price. 

Exports of doors totaled 1,476,205, valued 
at $1,677,580 in 1934, compared with 2,091,711, 
valued at $2,014,699, in 1933. It is worthy of 
note that 1934 exports showed doors to 
average about $1.14 each, whereas in 1933 
they average only about 96 cents apiece. 

Hardwood flooring exports totaled 7,569 M 
feet, valued at $565,505, in 1934; compared 
with 7,079 M feet, valued at $418,202, in 1933. 

Veneers exported in 1934 amounted to 
37,261 M square feet, valued at $722,549; com- 
pared with 23,363 M square feet, valued at 
$460,914, in the year previous, a substantial 
gain in both volume and value. 

Exports of handles totaled 1,085,082 dozen, 
valued at $1,120,823, in 1934; compared with 
738,239 dozen, valued at $699,230, in 1933. 

Pencil slats exported in 1934 were valued 
at $881,750, compared with $719,841 in the 
year previous. 

Railroad ties totaled 3,255 thousand, valued 
at $1,772,808, in 1934; compared with 2,013 
thousand in 1933, valued at $832,645. 

Exports of piling in 1934 were 5,134 M 
linear feet, valued at $665,170, compared with 
2,041 M linear feet, valued at $261,893, in 
1933. Exports of poles totaled 15,960, valued 
at $99,578, in 1934; whereas in the year pre- 
vious they totaled only 9,141, valued at 
$29,426. 
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lllinois Lumber and Material Dealers As 


Fundamentals, Distribution Trends, Manufacturer Co-operation, Opporty 


1 annual convention of the Illi- 
ther & Material Dealers’ Association 
the Stevens Hotel on the afternoon 
The fact that it was the anniver- 
} irth, in the Great 
adopted State, gave special color 
session. Flags and pictures of 
displayed everywhere; among the 
in the convention hall. At the 
session, Secretary J. F. Bryan, in 
great eloquence and deep feeling, 
In’s life and paid tribute to the 
tism and incalculable serv- 


j | 





ntegrity and patri 

ces of the martyred President. 
The convention was eminently practical in 

plan and performance, and dealt with varying 


a i merchandising in the new era. As 

st year was a time of Codes, this promises to 
be a year of practical dis tribution and selling; 
he convention committee was highly suc- 
cessful in assembling speakers and arranging 
conferences and roundtable discussions having 


and the 








to do with the dealer’s big task of meeting 
these new opportunities and mobilizing his own 
powers. 
Codes Teach Value of Accounting 

Following the invocation by Rev. J. W. 
Geo: rge, of the Garfield M. E. Church, of Chi- 
cago, President F. W. Weinel in the course of 
og address stated that the Codes had been of 
much value. lf they were not quite as good 
as had been h rd it is too much to expect 
pertecti 1 so difficult a field. Codes were not 
intended be | ure-all, and they can not 
repeal the law of upply and demand. But they 
lid ai demoralization. Experi- 
ence wit resulted in the assembling 
i usefu and not least valuable is 
t know a clear understanding of 
accounting is highly important in the efficient 
peration of A dealer has an obliga- 





mily and to aid his com- 
Ives the making of proper 
can not be done without 
10wledge of real costs. Experience has 





also indicated the continuing value of associa- 

tion work. 

Need Resourcefulness in Merchandising 
The president paid tribute to the work of the 


Merchandising Council of the association—a 
committee charged with dealing with the diffi- 
cult problem of distribution. The Council has 
worked, and will continue to work, for the 
proper movement of building materials through 
retail channels. Mr. Weinel predicted an increase 
in building during the present year. Experi- 
ence has proved that construction is necessary 
to general prosperity and will take up a large 
part of the present unemployment. The Na- 
tional Housing Act, in various ways, will aid 
in this great objective. Dealers need to carry 
adequate stocks, and should be energetic and 
aed in merchandising. Most dealers are 
energetic and resourceful, and the president 
resented the charge that they lack skill and 
persistence in this field. He closed with a call 
for a renewed faith in government, and stressed 
the privileges of citizenship. 


Urges Fair Distribution of Taxes 


Secretary Bryan, in his formal report, re- 
ferred to 1934 as an outstanding period, during 
which the industry entered new fields and 
solved new problems through the agency of its 
associations. Mr. Bryan also referred to the 
value of accounting as a tool of business, and 
stated that progress has been made, strictly 
within the law, in dealing with distribution. He 
made a plea for a larger membership of the 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





association, in order that the new problems, 
involving the industry as a whole, might be 
handled properly in a co-operative way. The 
secretary mentioned the problem of taxation, 
and urged that dealers bring their composite 
power to bear upon tax-levying bodies, to the 
end that these burdens may be properly dis- 
tributed. He mentioned the fact that dues had 
been temporarily reduced by half, so that the 
Code assessments might be met; and he stated 
that while sales volume had not been satisfac- 
tory, the Codes have reduced losses. He ex- 
pects the coming building season to show a 
marked improvement. 


Must Think in Terms of Customer 


In speaking on the subject, “Back to Funda- 
mentals,” Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 


neapolis, stated that while the Codes have 
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largely monopolized attention, it is a mistake 
to lean altogether upon Uncle Sam. The lumber 
business can be thought of largely in terms of 
selling, and the controlling factor in sales is 
neither the government nor the manager of the 
lumber business. The controlling factor is the 
customer. Any business man who thinks of 
his occupation in terms other than the serving 
and pleasing of customers is slipping. 


Should Learn from Others’ Experience 


There is no business better than the lumber 
business; none that offers a better chance for 
real service and honest profit. There has been 
and can be no provision in the Codes creating 
intelligent merchandising. Mr. Lance then re- 
ferred to the great sales and display rooms of 
the Foote Lumber & Coal Co., in Minneapolis ; 
a display which shows materials in place. In 


the customer’s opinion, a commodity is not 
the materials of which it is made, but is the 
product of those materials, ready to use. Effec- 


tive salesmen are those who can answer cus- 
tomers’ questions, all of them, about these com- 
modities and the materials of which they are 
made, and the processes of turning materials 
into commodities. If distribution has been 
somewhat disorganized, dealers must take their 


share of the blame; for if they do a poor job 
of selling, customers will begin seeking agencies 
which do a good job. At the recent North- 
western convention the regular sessions _ 
supplemented by a merchandising school; 
which the enrolled dealers spent several dec 
from nine in the morning to five at night, con 
ing to experts who lectured upon various prac. 
tical phases of merchandising. The forty-two 
men who took this course learned much of 
immediate value in five days ; much of which 
would have taken years of experience to dis- 
cover. 


Women Play Big Part in Home Building 


The FHA has, among other things, given 
the building material industry millions of dol- 
lars worth of advertising about the need of 
repair and new construction. Mr. Lance paid 
a tribute to trade journals, and stated he could 
find nothing in the publishing world of more 
lively interest and value. He referred to the 
front page story of the AMERICAN LuMBERMaN, 
issue of Feb. 2, having to do with the woman’s 
part in home construction. Women have played 
a large part in the industry in the past, and 
will have a still more important part in the 
future; and the dealer who ignores this fact 
and who fails to maintain an office where women 
care to go and where they can gain needed 
information is overlooking a great sales oppor- 
tunity. 


lf Farmer Is "Sold,"’ He'll Find Price 


Farm trade always has been important, and 
will continue to be important. A few dealers 
abandon merchandising efforts in this field, say- 
ing that farmers have no money and do not 
respond to sales efforts. But farmers do have 
money; and perhaps their lack of response can 
be charged to the fact that the sales efforts 
have been faulty. If a farmer is shown that 


a $15 hog house will yield a gross profit of 
$50 in a year; that a hog feeder will save 20 


percent or more of the 
buildings deteriorate 5 percent a year faster 
than painted buildings; that ventilation in dairy 
barns will control tuberculosis; that water bowls 
in the dairy barn will pay for themselves sev- 
eral times over in a single year; if the farmer 
is told these things he will respond to sales 
efforts and will find the money. The matter 
turns upon the real knowledge of the dealer 
and the use he makes of it. 

Mr. Lance stressed the matter of hard work; 
of selling services and materials instead of price 
discounts; and he closed with an earnest plea 
for the management of the new problems of the 
industry through the industry’s own organiza- 
tions. 

Secretary Bryan told the convention that 
A. C. Gauen, of Collinsville, a former president 
of the association, is ill in a St. Louis hospital; 
that Fred Baker is ill in a Springfield hospital; 
and that J. B. Samuels, of Carterville, a char- 
ter member of the association, and Mrs. Samuels 
were to celebrate their golden wedding on Feb. 
13. Appropriate telegrams were sent to these 
people. 

Home Must Change in Changing World 


B. G. Dahlberg, president of the Celotex Co, 
in speaking of “The American Home—1940 
Model,” stated that this is a changing world. 
Americans are not especially interested in build- 
ing houses to last for centuries, for the changes 
constantly being made will shortly cause these 
houses to be undesirable through obsolescence. 
People expect this of motor cars; that before 
the machines are completely worn out the new 
models will be delivering more speed, comfort 
and style. Some critics denounce advertising 
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semble In Notably Constructive Annual 


ities Under FHA, Women’s Influence in Home Building, Topics of Interest 


as the agency which makes people dissatisfied 
with what they have and desirous of what they 
do not need. But it is not advertising that 
does this; it is the practical scientist and the 
technical expert. The breaking down of the dis- 
tribution system brought on the depression. 


Producing a Home to Fit the Market 


If it is said that in 1929 there was an over- 
production of homes, this statement must be 
understood. There was an over-production in 
the upper brackets; but there was an under- 
production of houses of small cost and of effi- 
cient engineering. In fact, no houses in this 
class were produced at all. Certain organiza- 
tions are doing much thinking about a desir- 
able house that could be owned by the man 
who does not now feel that he can afford to 
be a home owner. Mr. Dahlberg estimated that 
there are 10,000,000 of these people. What they 
desire is a home that will follow the course of 
development made familiar by the motor manu- 
facturers; higher quality and lower cost. He 
stated he was not for a moment suggesting that 
house construction become wholly a factory 
process; that he believed houses would continue 
to be built locally, at least in large part; and 
that the lumber dealer would remain perma- 
nently as the agent of local sales. When such 
a house is fully developed it will bring millions 
of people into the market who do not now con- 
sider home ownership possible. 

In concluding his address, Mr. Dahlberg re- 
ferred briefly to business conditions. He stated 
that the American people would not much longer 
tolerate depression. He expects the great slump 
soon to disappear, and to be followed by an 
equally great era of prosperity. In his opinion, 
the chief beneficiary of the new era will be the 
material dealer and the lumber industry. 

The session closed, as was noted above, with 
Secretary Bryan’s tribute to Abraham Lincoln. 


Discusses Definition of Carlot 


The opening feature of the Wednesday morn- 
ing session was a group of hilarious stories 
told by R. B. Bradley, a genial Irish business 
man from Peoria. 

Fred H. Ludwig, president of the Merritt 
Lumber Yards (Inc.), Reading Pa., in discuss- 
ing the new trend of distribution stated that 
a few years ago some 90 percent of building 
materials moved through regular ethical chan- 
nels. When the NRA appeared, some dealers 
thought they could depend upon the Govern- 
ment.to write a ticket forcing every buyer to 
purchase all these materials through established 
dealers. But they soon discovered that this was 
a mistake, and that they could not get a satis- 
lactory distribution statement written into the 
Codes. Carlot sales became open business. Mr. 
Ludwig described at length the efforts made 
in Washington to secure a distribution state- 
ment; but all that these efforts accomplished 
was the ruling that sales less than a carload 
each were to be considered retail business. Since 
8,000 feet is considered a carload, and since 
truck deliveries within 48 hours constitute car- 
lot deliveries, dealers are left in a difficult posi- 
tion; faced by direct shipments from sawmills. 
Mr. Ludwig mentioned numbers of instances of 
such sales, and described various long-range 
truck deliveries. 


To Seek to Control "Bath-Tub" Yards 


After naming over various lines and the ex- 
Periences with them, Mr. Ludwig stated that 
the time is here when a definite program must 
be established. Prices and practices vary in 
different areas. The National association has 
Prepared a distribution statement, and hopes 
soon to have a rating bureau and buyer’s guide, 
tar-marking dealers according to the type of 





business in which they engage. It is expected 
that in this way both direct sales to contractors 
and the activities of concentration yards, and of 
the “bath-tub” retail yards that carry practi- 
cally no inventories, can be brought into line 
with sound practices. 


Compete on Prices That Meet Costs 


_L. I. MacQueen, secretary of the National 
Federation of Builders’ Supply Associations, 
dealt with much the same set of problems as 
they apply to the retailing of builders’ supplies. 
The “profitless prosperity” of a few years ago 
was the fruit of the long campaign to eliminate 
the middleman. All people are instinctively 
chiselers when they buy. But if profit is elimi- 
nated, building also will be eliminated; for 
building is done out of profits. Unless every 
sale carries a legitimate profit, there can not be 
full prosperity. If no sale carries a profit, pres- 
ently the only customer left will be the Govern- 
ment, and the Government will buy from the 
producer. Mr. MacQueen stated the policy 
adopted by the building material associations. 
They do not want to freeze the channels of dis- 
tribution. They are not asking for special 
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privilege. In every sale there is the cost of 
production, which should go to the manufac- 
turer. There is the cost of distribution, which 
should go to the distributor. If a manufacturer 
sells to a contractor, he should include in the 
price at sum to cover distribution costs. The 
dealer should be permitted to quote the same 
price to the contractor. If, under these circum- 
stances, the manufacturer can make the sale, 
more power to him. There is no desire to wet- 
nurse inefficiency. 


Would Eliminate “Courtesy” Discounts 


The difficulty with practical management of 
this matter is the lack of practical information 
covering the entire country. Dealers get exer- 
cised sporadically and in one area at a time. 
A manufacturer may be ethical in one State 
and unethical in another. Mr. MacQueen then 
described a private corporation which has been 
organized along legal lines to collect and to 
convey this information to its subscribers. He 
closed with a plea for the elimination of “cour- 
tesy discounts.” A hardware dealer, for ex- 
ample, has a call for a few sacks of cement; 
but, having no stock, he buys from a local 
dealer at a courtesy discount. Presently he has 
enough trade so that he puts in a stock of ce- 
ment. If such a dealer buys a few items from a 


neighbor to supply a customer, he should pay 
exactly the price charged a contractor for a 
similar amount. 


Manufacturers Want All-Around Fair Deal 


O. O. Axley, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, made a genial and friendly speech in which 
he recounted the co-operative way in which the 
great Southern Pine Association has worked 
with retailers. In his opinion, a manufacturer 
has fully as much interest in the success of re- 
tailing as a retailer has; and the retailer has 
every reason to be interested in the success of 
manufacturing. Both have an interest in the 
common-sense basis of the Codes; fair hours 
and compensation for labor, prices to cover 
costs of manufacturing and distributing, fair 
treatment of the public and of the men engaged 
in the industry. Too many people are unin- 
formed about what constitutes fair treatment 
and fair operations and about the events that 
are occurring. Some don’t even read their trade 
journals. 

Mr. Axley described the retail yards which 
he operates; located near the source of supply 
where competition is hard. He is meeting it 
by buying the best lumber he can get, adding a 
fair mark-up, and merchandising his stock by 
fair and friendly sales methods. Lumbermen, he 
stated, are faced with almost every kind of op- 
position, and must save themselves by alert and 
fair merchandising. They must work co-opera- 
tively. They can no longer go to Washington 
as individuals but must go as organized groups. 
Organization, fair policies, good goods and cre- 
ative merchandising are the tools of achieve- 
ment. 

The following is the list of convention com- 
mittees : 

Resolutions—J. W. Mackemer, chairman; 
Walter Prenzler, Charles Hanan, Leo Allen 
and Rodney Ainsworth. 

Nominations—L. E. Huff, chairman; 
McCreery, Arthur Siegel, Al 
Floyd Covalt. 

Program—Harold S. Hunter, chairman; C. 
W. H. Schuck and Louis Buenger. 

Exhibits—Clarence B. Elliott, chairman; J. 
D. Andrews and H. L. Krumm. 

Sergeants-at-Arms—E. M. Schermerhorn, 
chairman; Chester L. Schwartz, Allen Cor- 
son, George Gonigam and R. H. White. 


Wednesday noon the association gave a com- 
plimentary luncheon to the exhibitors, with a 
brief program of speeches. 


Many Old Homes Must Be Replaced 


The Wednesday afternoon session was de- 
voted to Government housing plans. 

“Basically the country is as wealthy. now as 
it was in 1929,” said Percy Wilson, regional 
director for Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Iowa, in beginning his address on the Federal 
Housing Administration. “We are using too 
wide a lens to see the details. The depression 
was caused by a maladjustment of distribution, 
and is being prolonged by the state of mind 
of the American people.” 

The Government, Mr. Wilson added, is doing 
what a government can to end the depression; 
and for this purpose it has turned its attention 
to the durable-goods industries. When a de- 
pression appears, people cease buying any ex- 
cept goods for immediate needs; but, in five or 
six years, machinery and other durable goods 
wear out and must be replaced. The United 
States has about reached the replacement stage. 

The building of dwellings dropped to about 
20 percent of normal; but a nation in order to 
prosper must do constant reconstruction, and 
the Government is endeavoring to assist the 
building industry. The idea is not government 
in business, for Washington thinks business can 


(Continued on page 41) 
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PirrssurcH, Pa., Feb. 11.—Careful planning 
and real hard work on the part of each individ- 
ual lumber dealer, coupled with continuation of 
co-operative effort with other factors of the 
trade on the broad scope made possible under 
NRA Codes, formed the theme for the twenty- 
eighth annual covention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania 
at Webster Hall here Feb. 6-8. It was an en- 
thusiastic session, made the more helpful by the 
informative displays of co-operating manufac- 
turers, and the dealers went back home with 
their optimism and vigor renewed by a sort of 
pre-view of the forces that are lining up to help 
the retail lumberman create and hold business in 
1935. To uphold the association’s part of this 
program the following officers were elected for 
the year: 

President—H. C. Walker, Windberg. 

ist Vice President—W. F. Campbell, 
Wilmington. 

2nd Vice President—R. D. Hyde, Clearfield. 

Treasurer— G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg. 

Secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh. 

General Counsel—Carl van der Voort, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Director, to National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association—George N. Glass, president 
Keystone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. 

Director, to United States Chamber of Com- 
merce—C. W. Iams, president Hilltop Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

At the opening session, following the invoca- 
tion by the Rev. J. Bernard Sause, of Dormont, 
a welcome to Pittsburgh was extended by Rob- 
ert Garland, president of the city council. D. E. 
Olson, of Titusville, president of the association, 
responded and then in the annual president's 
address he placed the convention’s keynote em- 
phasis on the importance of the individual in 
the present business situation. The individual 
personal foundation for recovery has evidently 
been based on a false starting level, headed in 
the wrong direction, he declared, and added that 
he sincerely believes it is necessary for all to 
seek a more sound and true fundamental, on a 
higher spiritual plane, to build our prosperity. 

Treasurer G. P. Textor’s financial report was 
gratifying, as the hearty applause indicated, and 
the dealers also heard with appreciation the well 
wishes of John Shanks, president Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
Robert C. Simmons, president Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Salesmen. 

Don Critchfield, of Lincoln Neb., manager 
Forest Products-Better Paint Campaign, in a 
forceful manner described some important rea- 
sons why a lumber dealer is financially inter- 
ested in the kind of paint his customers use, and 
illustrated his talk by lantern slides and demon- 
strations with various materials. The gist of 
Mr. Critchfield’s comments was that lumber in 
home construction must be painted and for the 
sake of both economy and appearance it must 
be kept painted. If customers get the idea that 
painting will be necessary so frequently that this 
will run the cost up unduly high, they will use 
not lumber but some other material that does not 
need painting; poor paint does have to be re- 
newed frequently, and so helps build up a con- 
sumer resistance to the use of lumber ; therefore 
a lumberman, whether or not he sells paint, 
should bring every influence he properly can to 
bear on inducing his customers to use good paint 
on the boards he has sold them. 


Must Fight for Rights 


“Each industry at the present time must fight 
not only for its custom, but for its rights,” de- 
clared Dr. McCabe, of the department of eco- 
nomics, University of Pittsburgh, in his address 
on “Business Recovery in 1935.” He urged the 
dealers, in preparing for this fight, to strengthen 
their association bonds and not to recede from 
the co-operative set-up produced by the Codes, 
because “those who are unable to co-operate 
will not get very far, for at the present time the 
individual is pretty helpless.” 

Dr. McCabe presented statistics which showed 
that retail business increased 40 percent in agri- 
cultural districts and 20 percent here in Pitts- 
burgh; that bank deposits increased about 20 
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percent and the number of checks issued in- 
creased one-third during the year. Concerning 
the demand for new housing he said: 

The difficulty in the home building field 
arises from the fact that it is cheaper to buy 
than to build, and cleaper to rent than to 
buy due to exorbitant taxes for property own- 


ers. The real estate vacancies are only 8 
percent, and the normal percentage is 10 
percent, so the statement that there is a 


large over-supply of housing is absurd. Util- 
ity companies report only 5 percent of in- 
stalled meters out of service. Rents have 
been increased in many instances, and rental 
agencies are not anxious to sign leases past 
May 1 for they anticipate a jump in rentals. 


Dr. McCabe's attitude toward building costs 
is rather different from many other expressed 
opinions. He said: 

I do not believe the cost of building can 
be reduced. The only way is for other in- 
comes, prices and wages to be brought up to 
90 percent. This, of course, means a rapid 
rise in general price 
level. Wholesale 
prices are 28 percent 
over what they were 
a year ago, and the 
cost of living has in- 
creased 1 to 2 per- 
cent a month. Within 
a year or a year and 








G. P. TEXTOR, 


Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 


Treasurer 


a half it should be 
less expensive to 
own a home than to 
rent one, and at 
about the same time 
it should be as cheap 
to build one as to 
buy one. 

A “shot in the arm” with FHA as the “clinic” 
was recommended by Arthur A. Hood, of 
Johns-Manville, New York, in one of his 
characteristically zestful and helpful addresses. 
The future of the construction industry will hold 
changes; they will be no more revolutionary 
than those of the past, but methods and condi- 
tions will change and in order to meet and 
profit by the altered situations there must be 
full co-operation between manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer and contractor—each link of this 
chain vital to success. It was this co-operative 
and corrective merchandising which he descrihed 
as the “vaccine” needed to prevent “chiseling”— 
a shift from punishment to prevention methods, 
and from the imperative to the co-operative, 
which he declared is surely coming. He con- 
tinued : 

“In the organization of creative selling we 
have the answer to the problem we are facing 
in our business. The National Housing Act 
provides a splendid clinical background for this 
vaccination. The establishment of a well or- 
ganized, intelligently planned and completely 





R. F. McCREA, 
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co-ordinated selling program direct to the cop. 
sumer 1s very important. 

“All the advertising publicity in the world wij 
not take the place of personal creative selling 
Creative selling is the translation into profitable 
sale of the maximum volume of the needs of 
consumers with a capacity for buying; that 
branch of consumer contact which begins where 
order taking ends. Creative selling is ‘plus 
business, sales which might be secured beyond 
ordinary needs, and it is effective.” ‘ 

In a survey made in 1,000 homes in an effort 
to learn the need and desire for modernization 
and improvement, it was learned that 55 percent 
of the improvements were desired for interiors 
and 45 percent for exteriors of the home, show- 
ing that the lumber business is not seasonal, 
but a year-round business. Out of the 1,000, 
408 prospects had good buying power and indi- 
cated a desire. “Sales can be made on a crea- 
tive basis, and we must stop our efforts of 
taking business away from each other and 
begin to stress co-operative business.” 

An interesting paper was presented by Archie 
Douglass, on Wolman salts and treated lumber. 
Of value to the lumber dealer was this address 
on chemically treated lumber which bears cer- 
tified protection against forms of rot and decay, 
which has the support of nearly thirty years 
successful performance, which is clean, odorless, 
non-leachable, and, therefore, permanent, and 
which can be painted, stained and varnished the 
same as untreated lumber with the same results, 

The Southern Pine Association was repre- 
sented by its assistant secretary-manager, A. §. 
Boisfontaine, who spoke principally of Code 
activity. He described the Lumber Code as a 
“bulwark against more radical legislation con- 
trolling lumber as a public utility.” Non-com- 
pliance and tardy enforcement are the difficul- 
ties which have hampered the Lumber Code 
Mr. Boisfontaine emphasized, and caused the 
exclusion of price fixing rules in the revised 
Code. The Code still retains production con- 
trol features. “Unendurable hardships would 
be worked on the lumber industry if it should 
be treated as a public utility,” he concluded. 


Individual Action to the Fore 


“The time has come for the retail dealers in 


any line to get out and do the job themselves, | 


for despite the help derived from all other 
sources, success or failure is going to be made 
by the individual,” counseled B. A. Wilson, of 
Philadelphia, trade sales manager E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Vigorously he continued, 
putting the responsibility for individual success 
up to each man present: 


The one outstanding thing that is neces- 
sary, and possibly lacking, is that of personal 
selling. The three principles to follow in 
relationship with the consumer are service, 
organization and stability. Service is the 
basis of all successful retailing and should be 
provided by having ample stocks of wanted 
items; by giving true value—not necessarily 
the highest quality product nor the lowest 
priced product you can give the consumer, 
but a high quality product at a fair price; 
giving complete retail service by finding out 
in a tactful manner the use, and then suég- 
gesting needed accessories and information 
for aid in application. Important too is or 
ganization, trained personnel, delegated re- 
sponsibility, and clean stock—ample stock on 
wanted items and an attractive salesroom 
and yard. One of the essentials is pre-plan- 
ning and publicity—knowing today what you 
are going to do next week. Stability is a fac- 
tor which should be foremost with the re- 
tailer. He should be sure his product has the 
background of a manufacturer who was here 
not only yesterday and today, but who will 
be here tomorrow—one who is progressive it 
bringing out new and improved products and 
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Government and Association Can Only Help, 
Dealers Learn; Code and FHA Benefits Are 


Reviewed; Seek to Chart Course for Future 


who keeps at least abreast of competitors. 
The basic principles of selling any retail 
product are good window displays; effective 
salesroom displays; suggested or related sell- 
ing; complete service by the store salesman; 
outside selling and digging up new business. 
It was interesting to note that the 5 and 10- 
cent stores were in reality 37-cent stores in a 
recent year, for the average purchase for 
each customer was 37 cents—a fine example 
of suggested or related selling. 


Wholesaler's Part in the Picture 


Something more in the nature of a “heart 
to heart talk” than an oration was the address 
by W. W. Schupner, of New York, secretary 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, who explained that since the wholesaler is 
necessary to the retailer, and the wholesaler 
regards the retailers as his largest customer 
group, they should make every effort to work 
together in a harmonious, “live and let live” 
manner, and both should work in co-operation 
with the manufacturer. Much progress toward 
this end was being made by trade conferences 
up to the time of NRA, he said, and under 
the stimulus of achieving a definite understand- 
ing for Code purposes intensive thought and 
long hours in conference were given by manu- 
facturer, wholesaler and retailer representatives. 
which resulted in a solution of the distributior 
problems that was eminently satisfactory to an 
overwhelming majority in all three branches 
of the trade. NRA officials, however, announced 
that its terms were not such as the Federal 
Government could legally enforce. Mr. Schup- 
ner, therefore, urged upon the Western Penn- 
sylvania dealers the great necessity of the trade 
itself enforcing this distribution policy, by the 
power of organized opinion in the trade, and 
asked the dealers to do everything in their 
power to accomplish this. 

Concerning charges that wholesalers have 
been and are disrupting things by refusing to 
come under the Code, he said that at the start 
“we thought we were under the Code,” but 
NRA ruled otherwise, then it developed that 
wholesalers were “really not wanted under the 
Code,” but still later it developed that whole- 
salers must be amenable to its provisions if the 
Code would succeed, and attempts to organize 
a wholesale division were made. Wholesalers 
insisted, however, that they could not so organ- 
ize without official definitions, for jurisdictional 
purposes, and these definitions could not be ob- 
tained ; for this again the speaker blamed NRA, 

use the majorities in the industry had 
reached an agreement on the question, and 
here again he urged that the trade itself enforce 


these definitions since the Government would 
not. 


New Methods May Change Policies 


Concerning these definitions and policies, and 
their enforcement by the weight of trade opin- 
ton, Mr. Schupner directed the dealers’ atten- 
tion to certain factors which seem to be under- 
going change. He said: 

In considering distribution, mention has 
been made of going back to earlier days 
when policies were recommended which 
worked reasonably satisfactorily at that time. 
Many would like to revert to those good old 
days, but in the meantime changes have 
occurred and we should not be surprised to 
find new reasons and arguments advanced for 
or against proposals affecting distribution 
Policies in the light of recent developments. 

As instances of change: In the earlier 
Period Government purchases were relatively 
Small; now they are significantly large. Resi- 
dential construction then provided a large 
measure of the lumber demand; now that is 
disappointingly small and all are trying to 

nd ways and means to enlarge it. Hereto- 


fore retailers carried large stocks, while now 
the average stock is much smaller and there 
is the problem of the retailer with such a 
small stock—in fact, not much more than an 
office and a supply of samples. Formerly a 
few storage stocks were relied upon for 
emergency purposes and a quick supply of 
slower items or special sizes more readily 
obtained in small quantities from distributing 
yards; now with hand-to-mouth buying hay- 
ing been the vogue among more retailers, a 
larger percentage of stocks heretofore car- 
ried by them is carried at either the distrib- 
uting yards or mills ready for shipment at a 
moment’s notice. 

If rumor is correct, we may see more dis- 
tributing yards, which will affect both the 
type of retailer we have become accustomed 
to think about and the wholesaler whose 
business depends upon direct mill shipments. 
The cause of these changes is less important 
than the fact that they exist, and they pre- 
sent a problem for the old-time retailers and 
wholesalers as we know them; but the prob- 
lem will be solved when we are alert enough 
to find the real eco- 
nomic trend, not over- 
looking, of course, 
how the economics 
of the situation may 
be affected by “new 
deals” or other po- 
litical developments. 
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We will not solve it 
merely by waiting 
for the return of the 
good old days or in- 
sisting on the appli- 
cation of practices 
which may have be- 
come antiquated. 

We know, for instance, that the time has 
gone by when unevenly manufactured and 
poorly graded lumber will be acceptable, as 
in former days. The up-to-date mill, with the 
help of its association, has greatly refined its 
processes of manufacture, drying and grad- 
ing. It had to do that not only to meet the 
competition of other materials but to satisfy 
the needs and demands of a discerning buy- 
ing public for better and safer construction. 
The alert manufacturer is meeting this situa- 
tion and his competitors must do the same if 
they would survive. The wholesaler must 
meet and is meeting this situation. While 
there will, of course, always be some market 
for the less desirable stocks, the up-to-date 
wholesaler strives to meet your needs by 
seeking sources of supply which produce the 
kind of lumber which is acceptable for your 
trade. As a large percentage of the whole- 
saler’s business consists of shipments from 
small mills, this entails an educational effort 
among those mills which is not as generally 
known as it should be and which retailers 
frequently discover when they experiment 
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with the idea of eliminating the wholesaler’s 
needed service. 

In a general way, the principle of wholesal- 
ing will, I think, be subject to little change 
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because it will rest on efficient distribution 
from mill to wholesale trade and this, in turn, 
means conforming to the requirements set 
forth in the definition of a wholesaler which 
we all tried unsuccessfully to get NRA to 


approve. Regardless of that disapproval, 
however, we are all as firm as ever on the 
principles embodied, and in the final analysis 
they should prevail. The point I am trying to 
bring out is that the business of the whole- 
saler is to serve both his mills and his cus- 
tomers in a manner that makes his service in- 
dispensable and acceptable to both. Over a 
long period of years he has made a record to 
prove his claims in that respect. In continu- 
ing to follow that line his place in the future 
picture will be assured but that assurance 
depends upon his continued alertness in meet- 
ing changing conditions. 

Having enough to do with problems in the 


wholesale industry I hesitate to suggest 
what may be needed to meet the per- 
plexing problems in your branch of the 


industry—and you have your problems. I 
realize the emphasis you properly place 
upon an acceptable distribution policy, but 
if the retailer departs from his past prac- 
tice of carrying large and well-assorted 
stocks and transfers the inventory bur- 
den from his yard to the mill or storage 
yard, that fact should not be overlooked in 
the development of a distributional policy. I 
won’t presume to predict the outcome if the 
“main street” retailer, with only his office and 
samples, flourishes, but I don’t hesitate to say 
that such a condition will present an entirely 
different distribution problem than we have 
tried to meet in the past. Such institutions 
prosper through the existence of storage 
yards. I sincerely hope this remark will not 
be misunderstood by any storage yard opera- 
tors because recent experience has demon- 
strated their necessity, which you who have 
relied upon them to quickly fill your require- 
ments, know full well. Storage yards, like 
any other business, will thrive as they dem- 
onstrate their economic necessity. If, how- 
ever, such sources of supply are relied upon 
by the retailers to carry staple stocks which 
they themselves should have on hand, any 
outcome of such a development should not be 
surprising. 

In a diplomatic but firm manner Mr. Schupner 
then discussed the “give and take” principles 
which must govern in developing any future dis- 
tribution statement, now that cost-protection 
prices are suspended and there may be “open 
trading” with the mills by both wholesaler and 
retailer. He pointed out that the retailer should 
not expect the wholesaler to protect him on 
these disputed types of business if the retailer 
tries to circumvent the wholesaler by buying 
direct. 


Creating a Lumber Market 


Code and NRA thoughts sank into the back- 
ground when another great Federal effort to 
revive lumber and other elements of the con- 
struction industry—the National Housing Act 
—was described by Charles C. Anthony, spe- 
cial FHA representative. He explained in 
detail the purpose and set-up of the Act, and 
then gave his listeners a thrill of added hope— 
perhaps it was a “shot in the arm”—by de- 
scribing the facilities available for the use of 
retail dealers, and how they have produced 
results. 

More than a billion dollars has been pledged 
for modernization, he said, and $213,000,000 has 
actually been extended in insured housing loans. 
In this the East is lagging, however, he indi- 
cated, for California alone has made more loans 
than any two eastern States—the Bank of 
America, in San Francisco, is making housing 
“character” loans at the rate of $1,000,000 a 
month, and, figuring a loss of only 1/16 of 1 
percent, does not even carry insurance on the 
loans. Outlining the extent of the FHA cam- 
paign (which has utilized 90,000,000 lines of 
newspaper copy, 25,000,000 lines of newspaper 
advertising, is operated through 12,000 banks, 
and administered through 61 regional offices) 
Mr. Anthony urged the lumbermen themselves, 
individually and collectively, to “step out and 
do something” to get their share of this busi- 
ness. 

In a discussion which followed, the questions 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Michigan Dealers Urge High 
Quality i in Lumber Products | 


Il Micu., Feb. 11.—The 46th 
annual convention of the Michigan Retail Lum- 





ber Dealers’ Association assembled Feb. 6 in 
the ( Auditorium, this city. President 
Harr \. Brattin, of Shepherd, opened the 
Sess with a note of optimism. He said: 
‘The alert material dealer who 
will use t cinds of help presented 
juris g for new construction 

ré reap a harvest of business in 1935.” 

He rther remarke “Seldom before have 
‘A t Government as a partner, and 
while 1 am not stating that this co-operation 

s be e kind of a success we looked for- 
ward to, we have derived many benefits. Most 
fr us have enjoyed the unique experience of 


discovering that there still is an alphabet. 


C-O-D-E has not been very popular with 
some, t 1 am positive that as a result of 
Code eration many of our members, and 
also mon-members, can spell the word 
P-R-O-! -I-T for the first time in several 


years. 

illiam Timmers, who welcomed the 
n that Grand Rapids has a 
reduced relief load, and referred to the project 
for reopening of the Berkey & Gay furniture 
plant and the wuary furniture market as 
other indications of improvement. 


good Jar 











Harvey T. Woodfield, of Jackson, as chair- 
man of the afternoon session of the opening 
day,. introdu ed as the first speaker W. W. 
Woodbridge, manager of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., whose subject 
was “The Roof Over Your Head.” Mr. 
Woodbridge praised the work of the lumber 
associations throughout the country, remarking 
that dealers more and more were looking to 
these organizations for aid, harmony, and pro- 
tection. He pointed out that with the help of 
the United States Bureau of Commerce the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau had standardized the 
manufacture of red cedar shingles. At present 
date I than a dozen cedar shingle mills 
having four-macl ine Capacity are not members. 
“The Bureau is to spend approximately $300,- 
000 in the promotion of red cedar shingles,” 
he said, “the work to be carried out at no cost 
whatsoever to. the retailer or the wholesaler.” 


Orderly Distribution Is Speaker's Theme 


Ihe next speaker on the afternoon’s program 
was Fred H. Ludwig, of Reading, Pa. a 
member of the retail Code authority. The text 


1 


of his talk was that all retail lumber associa- 
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tions need “orderly distribution.” He pointed 
out that the paint, cement, and the mill working 
industry all had “played fair” with the lumber- 
men, but that the mail-order houses created the 
largest and most serious snag in the entire 
retail lumber business. 

He pointed out that the retailers did between 
65 and 70 percent of the lumber business, and 
were more effective in putting proceeds back 
into a community, while the mail-order houses 
were responsible for only 7 to 9 percent of the 
same activity, yet the average man still goes 
to the mail-order house because he thinks he 
can get a better bargain. More and more 
again, lumber is being sold direct from the 
mills to the final buyers, a situation which 
threatens to eliminate the retail lumberman. 
Lumber is being shipped by water to such 
points as Chicago, Cincinnati, and Memphis; 
stored on wharves and in public warehouses, 
thus making it possible for practically anyone 
to set up a lumber business with little capital. 
Markets thus are moving out the back door for 
the retail lumber merchant. In the future, the 
retail lumberman is either going to take in 
such small profit as he can eke out, or he is 
going to follow some scheme of orderly dis- 
tribution. It is up to the retailers to write 
their own ticket and decide just how and with 
whom they are going to do business. 

The third speaker for the afternoon was 
Abner E. Larned, of Detroit, State NRA com- 
pliance director, who said that the NRA 
administration is determined to enforce codes. 
He advised lumbermen to keep in touch with 
the Administration’s public works program, as 
Michigan is to share in this relief measure; 
adding that small, as well as large communi- 
ties throughout the State should not overlook 
opportunities to share in the relief work to be 
provided. 


Tells of Termites and Their Control 


He was followed on the program by Dr. 
F. E. Cislak, director of the Organic Research 
division of the Reilly Laboratories, of Indian- 
apolis, whose subject was “Termites and Their 
Control.” Dr. Cislak illustrated his talk with 
a large chart which showed just where ter- 
mites attack, how and where they continue their 
destruction, and what measures should be taken 
for controlling the spread of the parasites. 


Makes Plea for Better Paints 


The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
Robert C. Restrick, of Detroit, as chairman. 

The first speaker introduced was Don Critch- 
field, of New York, manager of the Forest 
Products Better Paint Campaign, who spoke on 
“How Low Grade Paint Is Destroying Lumber 
3usiness.” Poor paint, he said, is one of the 
reasons why many consumers are beginning to 
view wooden structures with disfavor. Also, 
he said, people like light-colored houses, and 
proper paint, consisting of 90 percent oils, 
pigment, and color with 10 percent volatile sol- 
vent, is bound to make a difference in the in- 
crease of lumber sales and _ proper-looking 
houses. Mr. Critchfield had some interesting 
stereopticon views to illustrate the effects of 
poor paint on good wood, and also conducted 
a very clever sketch on the manufacture of 
paint. He had a table of raw materials on 
the platform, and manufactured a gallon of 
paint on the spot. 

The next speaker was Spencer D. Baldwin. 
of Jersey City, N. J., president of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
3aldwin said that although the activities of the 
national association had been much curtailed 
two years ago, because of lack of finances, 
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at present it is 
basis. 

He urged co-operation between lumber deal- 
ers in their business as well as in their social 


operating on a most successful 


life. “It pays to keep your name before the 
public, within respectable limits,” he added, 
“Sell your name and you sell your business.” 


He expressed the belief that strong associations 
















were needed to combat the distribution ware- 
houses, and urged inter-association co-opera- 
tion. 

A. V. Hall, of the Federal Housing Admin- 


istration, spoke on “The Program and Progress 
of the FHA.” He was followed by Raymond 
M. Foley, State director of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, who said that March will 
witness an energetic campaign in the State 
and urged co-operation on the part of the 
lumber and other industries. 


Reports and Resolutions Are Heard 
The sessions of the final day were presided 


over by Harry A. Brattin, retiring president. 
Reports from the auditing, resolutions, legis- 


lative, nominating, and trade relations com- 
mittees were heard. 
Secretary Hunter M. Gaines, in his annual 


report, said that such industries as the lumber, 
and others pertaining to natural resources will 
be working under Codes for many years. 
Therefore it behooves members of the retail 
lumber industry to co-operate more fully than 
ever in order that they may reap the greatest 
benefits possible from this plan. He had been 
told by a great many dealers during the past 
year that they would dislike very much to see 
anything happen to the Retail Lumber Code, 
and he thoroughly agreed with them. He con- 
sidered prospects for 1935 much brighter than 
for four or five years. 

Important resolutions adopted were for sup 
port of the National Housing Act; urging 
members of the association to demand a better 
quality of wood and to help maintain the 
standard of wood as a building material; and 
for co-operation with the cement, plaster, im- 
sulation, lime, asphalt products industries. 

The first speaker heard at the closing session 


was Ward H. Marsh of the Detroit A deraft 
Club, former advertising manager of Bn Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. and of the John 


Deere Plow Co., who presented a thoughttul 
scheme for illustrative and effective advertising, 
stressing the personal angle. 

Arthur A. Hood, of Joh ns-Manvill e, New 
York, speaking on “Title Six” of the National 
Housing Act, said that the buildi ng industry 
should provide 50,000 additional salesmen with 
jobs at $3,000 annually in order to realize the 
$2,000,000,000 sales potentialities offered this 
year under Title One and Two of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, arguing that creative sell- 
ing by men devoting 100 percent of their time 
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thereto is needed to accomplish the aims of 
the act. He advocated that manufacturers, 
dealers and contractors establish well organized, 
intelligently planned and completely co-ordi- 
nated selling programs. 


Election of Officers 


Cc. C. Wescott of the Hartwick-Wescott 
Lumber Co., Ypsilanti, was elected president. 
Other officers included Arthur Kleinpell, of 
Flint, vice-president, and Frank Mather, of 
Jackson, treasurer. Hunter M. Gaines of Lans- 
ing was reappointed secretary, and Fred J. 
Robinson, of Detroit, was named director of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The annual banquet was held the night of 
Feb. 7 followed by a dance and entertainment. 
The program for the ladies was provided by the 
wives of the Grand Rapids members of the 
association. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Michigan Salesmen Hold 


Annual Convention 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 11-——-The Michigan 
Association of Traveling Lumber and Sash 
Door Salesmen, an auxiliary of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association met Feb. 7 
at the Pantlind Hotel and re-elected Hugh 
Rader, of Detroit, president. According to an 
announcement made at the meeting, Mr. Rader 
is the first president in the history of the asso- 
ciation to be re-elected. 

Other officers elected include: Carl Darrow, 
of Detroit, vice-president; Albert Blixberg, of 
Detroit, secretary-treasurer. 

Carl Bornheimer, of Saginaw, and C. L. 
Abney, of Detroit, were re-elected directors. 

New directors include Edward H. Moles- 
worth, of Detroit, Arthur Blow, of Royal Oak, 
and N. J. Patterson, of Detroit. 


Wholesalers to Make Important Decision 


New York, Feb. 11.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, held here on 
Jan. 30, it was voted to hold the next annual 
meeting at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., on May 15-16. 

The committee voted to recommend to the 
annual meeting an amendment to the by-laws 
to provide that hereafter the following pro- 
vision shall govern admissions to membership: 

A lumber wholesaler is a person actively 
and continuously engaged in buying lumber 


and timber products ,and selling and dis- 
tributing the same, exclusively to whole- 
salers, retailers and recognized wholesale 


trade, who maintains a sales organization for 
this purpose, assumes credit risks and such 


other obligations as are incident to the 
transportation and distribution of lumber 
and timber products, and at least 60 per- 


cent of whose sales (in M feet) are to others 
than his owners, stockholders, officers, part- 
ners, affiliated firms, subsidiaries or others 
having a direct or indirect financial interest. 


Recommends Definition of ‘Wholesale" 


As this proposed definition requires an in- 
terpretation of the term “wholesale trade,” the 
committee voted to recommend to the coming 
convention that ‘wholesale trade” be defined 
as follows: 


(1) In the case of softwood lumber, 
shingles and hardwood flooring, wholesale 
trade is defined to be sales of lumber and 


timber products in carload quantities or 
more: (1) to wholesale and retail lumber 
dealers; (2) to the Federal and State gov- 


ernments and 
ernment river 
for railroads: 
ground 
bridges; 


to or for United States 
and harbor work; (3) to 
(4) for shipyards, under- 
work in mines, docks, dams and 
and (5) to industrials for remanu- 
facturing or shipping purposes; and sales in 
less than carload quantities to retail lumber 
dealers, wholesale distributors or manufac- 
turers of woodwork for resale. 


Gov- 
and 


(2) In the case of the hardwood and 
hardwood dimension, wholesale trade is de- 
fined to be sales of hardwood lumber: (1) 


to wholesale distributors, retail lumber deal- 
ers, and special woodwork manufacturers; 
(2) to the Federal and State governments 
and to or for Federal Government river and 
harbor work; (3) to and for railroads; (4) 
for shipyards, underground work in mines, 
docks, dams and bridges; and (5) to indus- 
trials for remanufacturing or shipping pur- 
poses, . 

(3) In the case of woodwork, Douglas fir 

doors and Douglas fir plywood, wholesale 
trade is defined to be sales: (1) to whole- 
Sale distributors, retail dealers and special 
woodwork manufacturers; (2) to the Federal 
and State governments and to and for Fed- 
eral Government river and harbor work; (3) 
‘o and for railroads; (4) shipyards, docks, 
dams and bridges; and (5) industrials for re- 
manufacturing or shipping purposes. 
_ (a) Any local variations modifying the 
above interpretation shall be given con- 
sideration in admitting members from the 
territory affected by such variations. 


Consideration was given to the fact that, 





since the suspension of Code prices, some mills 
are selling on a flat-price basis, and others less 
the wholesale discount, and that in some cases 
the “spread” of the wholesaler appeared to be 
less than the cost of doing business. It was 
recognized that open trading or discount poli- 
cies would apply to suit individual cases, but 
that in any event the wholesaler should cover 
his costs on flat-price transactions, not “split” 
the wholesale discount on discount transactions, 
and should resist any tendency among mills to 
lower the discount from the allowable maxi- 
mum. 


Individual Merchant: Key to 
Nation's Business Recovery 
(Continued from Page 35) 





of numerous lumbermen revealed that from 
their standpoint the principal difficulty has been 
that they could not get the banks in this dis- 
trict to make loans. Mr. Anthony reminded 
them that they are depositors and customers of 
the banks, that it is their money as well as 
other people’s that is being handled by the 
banks, and they therefore have not only an 
interest but also some rights in regard to the 
bank’s stand on this matter. He urged them 
to bear this fact in mind and help the Govern- 
ment sell the banks on the idea of FHA loans. 

After their presentation by Chairman H. B. 
Daugherty, of the resolutions committee, the 
convention adopted resolutions commending the 
work of the FHA and its district director, 
Edward B. Lee, and asking for closer contact 
with his modernization credit manager to line 
up more banks behind the project; endorsing 
the proposed State Industrial Recovery Act, 
which will put the power and jurisdiction of 
the State behind the NRA; and commending 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the Retail Lumber Code Authority 
for their helpful efforts. 

While the ladies were enjoying a bridge 
luncheon at the Pittsburgh Athletic Associa- 
tion, Thursday noon, the retail dealers were 
attending the annual luncheon tendered them 
by the wholesalers, which was very well at- 
tended and greatly enjoyed by all. That eve- 
ning a large number of those attending the 
convention were present at the banquet in the 
Venetian Room of Webster Hall. Excellent 
music, a delicious dinner, and a splendid address 
by Dr. C. C. Ellis, president of Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa., who was introduced by Toast- 
master J. F. Kuhns, of Erie, made the evening 
not only very enjoyable but one to be long 
remembered. 

Services for the departed members of the 
association were conducted by Rev. C. B. Wible, 
of Pittsburgh. 

Introduction of the new officers and an ad- 
dress by President-elect H. C. Walker, brought 
to a close one of the outstanding conventions in 
the history of this group. 





FOR SALE 


BY 


Brunswick Lumber Company, 
BIG BAY, MICH. 


Single Band Sawmill 


(Two Resaws) 


complete and in good condition, 
capacity five thousand board feet 


per hour; town of Big Bay, Mich., 
including ninety dwellings, store, 
office, hotel, theater, etc.; 27,500 
acres of cut-over land with about six 
miles of very desirable lake frontage 
on lakes Superior and Independence, 
all for $60,000.00 cash. Also 80 mil- 
lion feet of standing timber, within 
easy trucking distance of mill (3'/2 to 
15 miles), running approximately 85°, 
hardwood available to purchaser of 
above named properties at reason- 
able stumpage rates. 


For further information, address 


BRUNSWICK LUMBER COMPANY 
Big Bay, Michigan 











‘Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND 7 . $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 


























Code prices have been suspended. . . . Now you 
can sell to whom you want, when you want and at 
what prices you want. . . . This will stimulate 
the lumber business and make it possible f 
to make real money. . . . You need wait no 
longer—get our latest catalog and prices on the 
most accurate sawmills and the most dependabie 
steam boilers and engines. 

THE C 


MAIL OUPON 
FOR NEW SAWMILL CATALOG 


Set SAWMILLS 


A.B.FARQUHAR CO.Ltd., Box 621, YORK, PA. 
Please send Sawmili Catalog. 
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Eastern Canadian Mills Survey Markets 


Stricter Grading of Softwoods and Hardwoods to Be Considered—Value of 
British Market Emphasized and Reciprocity With United States Hoped For— 
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Water Shipments of and Lower Rail Rates on British Columbia Lumber Threaten 
Eastern Producer — White Pine Group Increases Fund for Advertising 


MontreaL, P. Q., Feb. 11.—Developments 
of far-reaching importance to the Canadian 
lumber industry appear to be taking form. The 
stage is set for what promises to be one of the 
most eventful periods in the annals of Canadian 
lumbering, particularly as regards the eastern 
provinces. Such are the indications arising 
from the 27th annual convention of the Ca- 
nadian Lumbermen’s Association held Feb. 5 
and 6 at the Mount Royal Hotel, this city. 
There has been nothing in recent years to equal 
the intensely interesting situation. 

Although none of the activities or proposals 
forthcoming at this convention may have direct 
bearing on the lumber industry of the U. S. A. 
there is sufficient transpiring to attract the 
interest of the United States lumbermen, in 
view of their experience under the NRA. 

Hon. R. B. Hanson, who delivered a spar- 
kling address on the second day of the conven- 
tion, kept the overflow gathering listening with 
intense interest from beginning to end of his 
discourse. The outstanding note was sounded 
when, referring to standardization of grades 
and sizes of lumber he intimated that “If the 
industry can not regulate the matter itself the 


Government might find it necessary to take 
steps to improve the situation.” 
Continuing, he declared that “The sale of 


products strictly in accordance with legal stand- 
ards greatly facilitates marketing, and promotes 
among consumers a feeling of confidence in the 
industry.” Allegations had been made that the 
lack of standard grading rules had reacted un- 
favorably upon the consumer and simultane- 
ously facilitated the sale in Canada of undue 
amounts of foreign woods. It had even been 
suggested that the matter was so serious as to 
command the intervention of the Dominion 
Government. 


The recent announcements emanating 
the daily press in regard to the rumor that 
Timber Distributors (Ltd.) of London, Eng- 
land, had concluded a transaction with Soviet 
Russia for the supply of 400,000 standards of 
Russian lumber during the year 1935, was 
treated with reserve. It was reported also that 
the famous “Fall clause” had been embodied 
in this contract. The “Fall clause” had been 
previously ruled out by the British Govern- 
ment as coming under the category of unfair 
competition, and justly so. 


Address of Retiring President 


The opening session commenced with the 
address of Retiring President Hugh Mackay, 
who made reference to the appointment of 
K. G. Fensom as Lumber Trade Commissioner 
for Eastern Canada to Great Britain. Mr. 
Fensom expects to leave for London at the 
end of February. Later in the meeting the 
newly appointed commissioner outlined his plan 
of campaign as regards endeavoring to main- 
tain and increase the present volume of export 
lumber shipments to the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Mackay reviewed conditions, pointing 
out how the Canadian lumber industry was pro- 
gressing and the efficient manner in which 
everyone was working to wear down the de- 
pression. 

While trade with the United States had 
shown a serious decline during the past few 
years this had to some extent been offset by 
the excellent export market which had been 
created in Great Britain for the Dominion. 


from 


Report of Secretary-Manager 


R. L. Sargant, secretary-manager, then pre- 
sented his report, in which he made reference 
to the co-operation which the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association had given to the U. S. A. 
in its NRA regulations. He remarked, “We 
were able to give a certain amount of co-opera- 
tion to the Northeastern Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in connection with complaints 
received with regard to Canadians not adher- 
ing to the minimum prices or other sections of 
the Code, and perhaps it is a fair thing to say 
that in practically every one of these cases we 
were able to come to an arrangement which 
was satisfactory to all parties.” 

Mr. Sargant also referred with considerable 
pleasure to the increased export trade in lumber 
with Great Britain, but painted a sad picture 
of the trade with United States. For the cal- 
endar years 1928, 1929 and 1930, the figures 
showed a total of over one billion feet shipped 
to U. S. A., almost as much as the entire pro- 
duction of lumber in Canada during 1932 and 
1933. This export trade fell off to approxi- 
mately 225 million feet during 1934, less than 
the total quantity of spruce exported in 1930 
and 1931. This condition of course was brought 
about chiefly by the extra levies now in effect 
against Canadian lumber entering the U. S. A. 
of $1.00 duty and $3.00 excise tax, per M. 

During the progress of the entire convention, 
little new was forthcoming in regard to Can- 
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ada’s lumber trade with the United States, 
although it has been stated on various occasions 
in the press recently that reciprocal negotiations 
were taking place between the two countries 
and lumber was listed as being one of the 
commodities on which it was suggested a read- 
justment of tariffs might be satisfactorily 
concluded. 


Declares U. S. A. Canada's Best Market 


However, the Hon. R. B. Hanson, Canadian 
minister of Trade and Commerce, in the course 
of a later address, implored the Canadian lumber 
producers not to be too eager to jump into the 
United States market as soon as better times 
arrive, just because there might happen to be 





a dollar or two more available for their prod. 
uct. He declared that the development oj 
Canada’s export trade with the United King. 
dom in lumber had been an extremely difficylt 
process, that it was the best market in the 
world, and that every effort should be mage 
to retain the confidence and pleasant relations 
now existing, even if it did mean present sacri. 
fice of a little money. 











Various Group Meetings Held 


The various group meetings held on the first 
day of the convention attracted large attend. 
ance. Under the chairmanship of Colin 
Mackay, Halifax, N. S., a number of questions 
were on the agenda. 


Competition from British Columbia, and the 
continued inroads which B. C. fir was making 
into the eastern Canadian spruce market elicited 
considerable comment. Farnham W. Smith, of 
the Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, gave an 
interesting view of the situation, although his 
points referred to competition from the States 
of Washington and Oregon; British Columbia 
fir having been practically eliminated in this 
sector owing to the United States tariffs. 

However, the amount of spruce their market 
was able to consume resolved itself largely into 
a question of price. But there were always 
those who were willing to pay a couple of 
dollars more for a good product, and his rec- 
ommendation to the Canadian manufacturers 
was to put up a first-class quality of stock, and 
to give careful consideration to the lengths de- 
sired. 

There was a tendency, declared Mr. Smith, 
to ship what is known as 5ths and _ better 
under the classification of Merchantable. Mer- 
chantable stock should not include any ths 
at all, and it was a mistake for shippers to 
persist in including this grade. Better stick 
strictly to 4ths and better, was Mr. Smith's 
advice. 

C. E. Kennedy, of New York, also spoke 
along similar lines, declaring that if the Cana- 
dian suppliers wish to retain what business they 
already have, they should be extremely careful 
on quality and lengths. 

Some discussion on the question of lengths 
arose. When logs were being cut, it was not 
always possible for the lumberman to know 
exactly on what market he might be able to 
dispose of his stock, hence he ran into difi- 
culties if he happened to strike a market where 
the lengths cut were not suitable. 


Mr. Kennedy predicted an era of prosperity j 


in the United States. In fact, there was already 
evidence of a revival, and he believed that the 
present year would show greater prosperity m 
the lumber industry. 
Canadian spruce lumber is very popular 
the eastern territory of the United States, being 
preferred to West Coast fir, but, of course, 
quality and price are the dominating factors. 


Question of Lower Freight Rates 


The main resolution arising out of this group 
session concerned the application made by Brit- 
ish Columbia interests for lower railroad 
freight rates to eastern Canada. The water 
shipments from B. C. to the Atlantic ports and 
the St. Lawrence had already created a serious 
problem for the eastern spruce producers, with- 
out complicating matters further by introducing 
lower railroad rates. The Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, therefore, in the interests 
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of the eastern manufacturers, vigorously pro- 
tested any contemplated reduction on rail 
freight rates from B. C. i 

An indication of how severe British Colum- 
bia competition may be was given by Chair- 
man Colin Mackay’s remark that he knew of 
instances where B. C. fir was laid down in the 
United Kingdom and at eastern Canadian 
points at figures which would yield the manu- 
facturer only about $4 per M at the mill. 

Stocks of dry merchantable spruce were de- 
clared to be quite low at the end of 1934. The 
cut of logs during the present logging season 
was also considered to be well under control, 
with no prospect of overproduction. Just what 
the outlook for consumption may be during 
1935 it was difficult to predict. 

The question of consignment shipments to the 
United Kingdom came in for comment. There 
has been considerable controversy in this con- 
nection, as it was felt that this practice of 





R. L. SARGANT, 
Ottawa, Ont.; 
Secretary-Manager 


R. E. STOCKING, 


New York City; 
Elected Director 


shipping on consignment was dangerous, tend- 
ing to wreck the stability of the market. 

The Timber Trades Associations of both 
Manchester and Liverpool have already adopted 
a resolution in connection with this consign- 
ment problem, and have formulated a by-law 
whereby the term “consignment” is defined as 
follows : 

“Consignments shall consist of a parcel by 
liner, or a full cargo by tramp, and on arrival, 
if unsold, shall be put into storage. All the 
expense in connection with same is to be paid 
by the shipper.” 


Hardwood Group Springs Sensation 


The Hardwood group session produced some- 
what of a sensation when Lorne Heeney, of the 
Standard Chemical Co., inferred that there had 
been serious instances of substitution in grade. 
He expressed the opinion that the grading of 
hardwood lumber should be controlled, and 
that an organization should be created for the 
especial purposes of correcting any infractions. 
A committee, consisting of Lorne Heeney, 
G. M. Strong, S. J. Staniforth and A. E. 
Clark, was appointed to pursue investigations 
and report their findings to the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Standardization of hardwoods was declared 
to be absolutely imperative if competition from 
other highly organized and well marketed prod- 
ucts is to be successfully combatted. 


J. W. McClure, secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, con- 
= greetings from his organization, and 
said : 


We can say with definite assurance that 
the tide has turned. Stocks in the hands of 
industrial consumers of hardwoods are low, 
distress stocks at the mills have been 
liquidated, and production has been well 
under control for a period of 18 months. Mill 





cluded were re-elected. 
is now as follows: 
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stocks have been reduced to a point consist- 
ent with the present sub-normal demand. On 
the other hand, 
are everywhere seen. 
cess of the winter furniture shows, increased 
activity in automobile production, the grow- 
ing impetus of the campaign for repairs and 
remodeling, 
new home building 
communities, 
repairs and new equipment, 
significance to the gathering momentum and 
the returning demand for hardwoods. 


signs of industrial revival 
The remarkable suc- 


the launching of programs for 
in both city and rural 
the plans of the railroads for 
all point with 


The White Pine group also held a brief 


session, under the chairmanship of J. L. Crane, 
of Thessalon, Ont. 
this connection was the decision to increase the 
financial assessment for advertising. 


Of outstanding interest in 


Election of Officers and Directors 


All terms had just con- 
The roster of officials 


directors whose 


President—W. R. Beatty. 

First Vice President—N. Fairlie Blair. 
Second Vice President—K. S. MacLachlan. 
Honorary Treasurer—R. G. Cameron. 
Secretary-Manager—R. L. Sargant. 
Directors expiring 1936—E. R. Bremner, W. 


C. Laidlaw, Brig. Gen. J. B. White, N. Fairlie 
Blair, Hugh MacKay, John E. Sayre, Theo A. 
Sparks. 


Directors expiring 1937—L. G. Carpenter, J. 


S. Gillies, A. E. Clark, S. J. Staniforth, K. 8S. 
MacLachlan, R. 
Smith. 


E. Stocking, Farnham W. 

Directors expiring 1938—W. M. Ross, W. R. 
Beatty, J. L. Crane, A. H. Campbell, J. S. 
Bock, W. E. Golding, R. E. Dickie 


New Scale of Membership Fees 


The association at this meeting introduced a 
new basis of membership fees, based on sliding 
scale according to production; (in the case of 
wholesalers according to volume of shipments). 
The fees range from $10 to $500 per annum for 
manufacturers. Producers of less than one mil- 
lion feet are assessed $10; and so on right up 
the scale, with $10 as the minimum. Whole- 
salers are assessed a minimum of $25, based 
on a turnover of five million feet or less, the 
maximum figure being $200 annually. 





Enjoins Union Interference with 
Trucking 


New York, Feb. 11.—On Feb. 5, Supreme 
Court Justice Bert J. Humphrey, in Long 
Island City, signed an injunction restraining 
the teamsters from interfering with the moving 
of freight from and to piers by non-union em- 
ployees. Justice Humphrey explained that the 
decree enjoins the labor union defendants from 
interrupting the flow of freight on and off the 
piers, whether the truck men be union or non- 
union employees, and further said: 


“The decree enjoins the steamship companies 
from refusing freight from whatever source it 
arrives.” 


Commenting on this decision, Frank Alcott, 
secretary-manager of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, one of the organizations in 
whose behalf a plea for the injunction was made, 
said: 

“The significant thing to the interest of the 
lumber trade of this city is that the further 
molestation of our member trade, so many times 
threatened, and attempted throughout the life 
of the association, is definitely stayed, and the 
deserved freedom of our member firms from 
subjugation to unlawful exactions, so long as 
they continue to treat fairly and equitably with 
employees, seems reasonably well assured. It 
should definitely be appreciated that the only 
lumbermen to be particularly benefited by the 
court order are those bona fide member firms 
of the association, that is, those on the roster, 
in good standing, at the time of signature of 
the officers to the affidavit as a plaintiff in the 
case.” 


If You'll Only 


Permit Us... 


. We can materially 
increase your Red Cedar 
Demand, and 
not a penny ex- 






US EMSs | Shingle 
4 there’s 
pense to you. 


.. The entire country is now being serv- 


iced by Bureau Fieldmen, who will gladly 
call and work with you in your vicinity. 


.. . Hundreds of Thousands of pieces of New 
Red Cedar Shingle Literature are now on the 
press for your distribution to the trade. 

... New Display and Over-roofing Panels 
are yours for the asking. Experts to assist 
you on Municipal Ordinance and Building 
Code problems. We only ask that you Spec- 
ify the Bureau Label on Shingles you buy 
and sell! 


Write us to-day—for Service 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


4437 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH 
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Long Leaf Quality 


Zimmerman Quality originates 
in the timber—one of the largest 
and finest Virgin Long Leaf stands 
in Louisiana and the South. 





After a recent thorough exami- 
nation, a well-known timber esti- 
mator reported that in the entire 
holdings of this Company there is 
less than !/, of 1% which was not 
Virgin Long Leaf timber. Actual 
count on 4600 acres showed |60,- 
000 Virgin Long Leaf Trees and 
only 800 trees of other species of 
pine. 


When you specify Zimmerman 
Dimension and Timbers you're in- 
suring satisfaction—clean, dry, 
straight, bright lumber—Lignasan 
treated to prevent sap stain and 
discoloration — carefully air seas- 
oned and properly graded. 


Order a trial shipment TODAY! 


JABENTILY LUMBER 0. 


0 ZIMMERMAN. LA. 














LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 


HELP YOU MAKE MONBY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 
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Big Registration at Nebraska Convention | 


OmaBa, Nes., Feb. 13.—The forty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants Association opened today in the Rome 
Hotel for a three-day session with one of the 
largest member registrations ever recorded. 
Held jointly with the lumbermen’s meeting is 
the second annual convention of the Nebraska 
Retail Coal Merchants Association. 

With Vice President Jay Cottingham presid- 
ing, the first day’s program began with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Towle. J. H. 
Graves, Scottsbluff, responded. 

President C. E. Carhart not being able to 
be present, his address was read by W. A. 

















PHIL RUNION, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Secretary of Association 
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Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





Keitges, secretary of the State Code authority, 
and assistant association secretary. The mes- 
sage of the president was as follows in part: 

From a business standpoint the propitious 
beginning of 1934 was promptly blighted by 
the worst drouth in the history of our State. 
This, together with the pitiable economic 
situation, conspired to still further depress 
our industry and obstruct the distribution of 
a sufficient volume of materials, so necessary 
to the creation of that incentive of all busi- 
ness, known as profit. But we turn to the 
new year with renewed hope for improve- 
ment and of better things to come. 

What may happen to an individual lumber- 
man is of small consequence comparatively; 
but, what happens to us collectively is of the 
utmost importance. ‘ To combat the 
evils arising in the course of business, to 
mitigate the consequence of such evils, to 
promote the general welfare, and to create 
a spirit of co-operation and interdependence 
among the individuals of a group, associa- 
tions are formed. There is safety to the in- 
dividual in the combined strength of num- 
bers, and, in proportion to the support given 
the association by the individuals within the 
group served, will benefits accrue. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory economic 
conditions prevailing during the past sev- 
eral years, and accentuated by unfavorable 
crop production during the past year in our 
State, new construction, remodeling, painting 
and repairing have accumulated until a flood 
of such business is now dammed up—slowly 
accumulating—awaiting favorable conditions 
for release. That such business shall flow 
through the recognized channels of the retail 
lumbermen has been the aim of your associa- 
tion in the past, and will be in the future. 
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Phil Runion, associa- 
tion secretary, present- 

ed his annual report. 
He stated that the mem- 
bership in 1934 was 
eighty-two percent of 
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President 





the dealers in Nebraska 
and that if the forty- 
five days of 1935 were 
a criterion the 1935 
membership should ex- 
ceed this. 

Forceful lessons have been taught us dur. 
ing 1934, said the secretary. We have 
learned that there has not as yet been found 
a panacea or formula which will relieve 
lumberman of the cares and obligations as. 
sociated with the successful operation of his 
business. 

There must be more of an attitude of eo- 
operation, more exchange of ideas and 
methods, and a closer association with one’s 
competitor and neighbor in order that we 
may progress. The success of this nation 
is based on ambition and initiative but let 
us not be so ambitious in our desire for ad- 
vancement that we would weaken the posi- 
tion of our associates; for so surely as we do, 
we shall ultimately defeat our own purpose 
and fail to accomplish our objectives. 


Lumbermen attending the convention are 
showing much interest in the Federal Housing 
Act, and tomorrow’s principal speaker, A. 0. 
Eberhart, former governor of Minnesota, will 
speak on this topic. 


Move to Promote Use of Hardwoods 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 11.—Definite plans for 
the organization of a trade promotion asso- 
ciation, along lines suggested through the 
trade extension committee of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, were made here 
today by a group of local hardwood men 
called together by Frank A. Conkling, presi- 
dent of the club, which was in accordance 
with action at its last meeting. 

The meeting was held at the Hotel Pea- 
body and a committee was named to draw 
up the plan for submission to all hardwood 
producers, handlers and distributors, and 
also all dimension organizations. The or- 
ganization will take definite form at a meet- 
ing to be held Feb. 14, at which time the 
tentative plan will be adopted and an or- 
ganization actually formed. At that time 
a date will be fixed for a general meeting 
of all interested parties to be held in Mem- 
phis, at which time the organization will 
start to function. The members of this 
committee are Frank A. Conkling, chair- 
man; J. W. Welch, Paul Rush, K. L. Em- 
mons, T. E. Shannon and H. B. Weiss. 

The plan for organization is meeting with 
the co-operation of all hardwood men be- 
cause of the idea to have an organization 
which will pay attention only to trade pro- 
motion work, and that will devote its time 
exclusively to development of markets for 
hardwoods rather than to the many other 
duties usually attached to association work. 
At the general meeting a practical lumber- 
man will be named to head the organization 
and do the necessary work to again make 
the consumers “wood conscious.” It is the 
first time in the history of the hardwood 
industry that an organization of this type 
has been attempted, and the producers be- 
hind this movement are gratified to find 
that everyone approached is willing to co- 





operate in the advancement of this work. 

In attendance at the meeting today were: 

J. W. Welch, Welch Lumber Co.; Tom 
Shannon, Shannon Bros.; R. A. Taylor, Desoto 
Hardwood Flooring Co.; Paul Rush, Rush 
Lumber Co.; M. W. Hyde, Moyer-Shaffer Hard- 
wood Co.; W. B. Chapman, Chapman-Dewey 
Lumber Co.; Joe Thompson, Thompson-Katz 
Lumber Co.; K. L. Emmons, Mississippi Val- 
ley Hardwood Co.; T. E. Sledge, T. E. Sledge 
Lumber Co.; E. L. McLallen, Nickey Bros.; 
J. W. Runyan, Fisher Lumber Corp.; J. E. 
Thomas, Woods Lumber Co.; Herman Katz, 
Thompson-Katz Lumber Co.; C. W. Parham, 
Cc. W. Parham Lumber Co.; J. R. McFadden, 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.; King Bridges, 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Co.; H. B. Weiss, 
George C. Brown Co.; James McGraw, Mc- 
Graw Curran Lumber Co., and Frank A. 
Conkling, Frank A, Conkling Co. 


MemMPHIs, TENN., Feb. 11.—Plans for the 
organization of a bureau for the purpose of 
trade extension are being launched by the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at the sug- 
gestion of Frank A. Conkling, president, and 
Harry Weiss, chairman of the trade exten- 
sion committee. As a result of activities 
of the trade extension committee in calling 
the club’s attention to various important 
work that is to be done in the way of use 
of wood, President Conkling at the last 
meeting, held on Feb. 7, was named to head 
a committee definitely to work out a plan 
for presentation not only to members of the 
club but also to all hardwood men. 

This move was a result of discussion by 
the club members at the last meeting which 
would indicate the need for an organization 
of this sort, and it was stated that it was 
the idea of all members that the trade ex- 
tension bureau, or association, as the case 
might be, should be an entirely separate 
organization and that no other work should 


be done by the association. It is the plan 
to let other organizations handle statistics, 
inspection, sales reports etc. and to form 
this association purely for the promotion 
of wood and wood products, and that all 
money collected should be used for this 
work alone. 

The movement has been sponsored by the 
new president of the club, Frank Conkling, 
and Harry Weiss, chairman of the trade ex- 
tension committee. Mr. Weiss has been ac- 
tive in bringing matters to the attention of 
the club, and at the last meeting outlined 
plans for making employees of all lumber 
mills and wood-working plants “wood con- 
scious.” The committee was authorized by 
the club to ascertain the number of em- 
ployees in this industry, and to prepare 
posters for use in plants; also to obtain 
funds necessary through subscription for 
advertising in the local papers to try and 
get all employees to give preference to wo 
in their purchases. This move alone will 
start employees to “thinking wood,” and 
by sending copies of this advertisement to 
clubs in other cities similar action can be 
initiated. 

President Conkling has sent out a ques 
tionnaire to all producers in this territory, 
asking for the above information as to em 
ployees, and asking whether operators 
would be interested in formation of an of 
ganization for the promotion of wood. Many 
replies have been received, all indicating 
interest in an organization where the money 
contributed would be expended for adver- 
tising of wood and wood products. 

At a previous meeting of the club A. RB. 
Srout, president Globe-Wernicke Co., Cit 
cinnati, was a guest and addressed the club 
on the need for co-operation on the part of 
the producers of hardwoods if wood office 
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furniture was again to take the place of steel 
furniture. He told of the success his com- 
any has had in promoting the sale of wood 
office furniture, but showed the utter lack 
of co-operation on the part of the produc- 
ers of hardwoods. 

The club also decided to arrange for a 
wood exhibit at the Better Housing Expo- 
sition to be held at the Auditorium here the 
jat week in March. Manufacturers of 
wood products in this section will be asked 
to make exhibits at this exposition. 





Dealers Assemble in 
Notable Annual 


(Continued from page 33) 


be done best by business men. One of the first 
duties was the restoration of confidence in the 
continuing value of real estate. During more 
prosperous times, mortgage bankers held the 
idea that liquidity meant short maturities. But 
they knew they were asking men to sign agree- 
ments which they could not meet. They could 
not pay their mortgages in five years; and to 
avoid losing their homes they had to depend 
upon refinancing at the end of the period. Ob- 
ligations falling due during the depression could 
not be refinanced, and so the country went 
through a cataclysm of foreclosures. 

The Government met this situation with the 
plan of mortgages to be paid off in periodic 
installments, spread over a longer period. The 
HOLC was an emergency project, and was fol- 
lowed logically by the more permanent FHA. 
Mr. Wilson discussed the first three titles of the 
FHA in detail, giving much attention to the 
insurance features. 


illinois 


Predicts Strong Demand for Housing 


He then presented figures to prove that there 
is a need for new houses. Vacancies in Chicago 
in 1931 amounted to nearly 25 percent; but a 
careful survey last year showed that this figure 
had dropped to 6 percent. Since 10 percent is 
considered normal, this condition would ordi- 
narily result in a building boom. But the ele- 
ment of confidence was lacking, and ‘the ab- 
sence of organization among landlords operates 
to keep rents down until there is actual compe- 
tition for residence space. Such competition is 
probably near and will make its effect felt al- 
most without warning. 


Let Industry Use Its New Sales Tools 


. But if. there is disagreement about the need 
for new houses, there is agreement that existing 
houses should be protected. Here again the 
psychological state of the people operates; and 
instead of looking for ways to protect and beau- 
tify his home, the owner looks for ways to 
avoid spending money. Mr. Wilson gave strik- 
ing examples of the operation of this attitude 
in the production of slum districts. The Govern- 
ment is trying to restore the old pride in main- 
taming the appearance of the home. The Gov- 
ernment has provided much of the machinery, 
and the next step is for the building industry 
to take hold of these tools. 

Carroll H. Sudler, L. R. Putman and L. C: 
Courtemanche, of the staff for Illinois, then pre- 
sented facts and figures relating to the progress 
of Government financing in this State. 


Selling Roofs by the Job Is Easier 


The final address of the afternoon session 
was by Gordon C. Estes on the subject, “Sell- 
ing Roofing Products.” Mr. Estes’ address 
dealt largely with merchandising methods in re- 
tail yards. He discussed at length the menace 
of the roofing applicator. These men sell by the 
roof and not by the square; and their prices 
are nearly always high. The American people 
like to buy in terms of jobs rather than by units 
of measurement; and the applicator is getting 
rich by cultivating the market neglected by the 
dealer. Mr. Estes described instances in which 
dealers in co-operation with local carpenters 
and contractors have sold roofs by the job; 
with labor, materials and in some instances 


spine charges included in the lump-sum 
ice, 
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Sap-gum boards below were LIG- 
NASAN dipped. Those on left were 
not dipped. Test conducted at 
Brown-Florida Lumber Company, 
Caryville, Florida. 


wll 


TESTS PROVE LIGNASAN EFFECTIVE 


e Dozens of tests such as shown above have proved. 
LIGNASAN is sap-stain’s worst enemy. Stain fungi 
cannot readily penetrate the protecting film that cov- 
ers lumber after it is dipped in LIGNASAN solution. 





Dip one-half the length of 50 freshly sawn, 
very sappy boards in LIGNASAN solu- 
tion. Leave other half undipped. Carefully 
mark boards for identification later and 
stackin lower part ofan air seasoning pile. 
Inspect when dry and note sap stain 
control on LIGNASAN - dipped ends. 





THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO.,INC. 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN: Please send us more 
information and prices on LIGNASAN. 
This is not to obligate us in any way. 


Name 





Address 





City & State 











BRIGHTEN SALES 


Used in cold solution, LIG- 
NASAN can be applied at 
any sawmill. Avoids incon- 
venience of steam coils 
and temperature control in 
the vat. Does not cause 
yellowing of the wood. 


Only 1 1b. of LIGNASAN is 
needed to 50 gallons of 
water. Enough to protect 
4000 to 5000 board feet of 
lumber against sap-stain. 
Coupon will bring details. 


GU POND 


RE6. v5 par OFF 


Manufactured by 
E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co 
Wilmington, Delaware, for 


Founded 1839 


Incorporated 


WITH BRIGHT 
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LIGNASAN 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Cleveland, O. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Feb. 19-20—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 20—Western Pine Association, Portland Hotel, 

Portland, Ore. Annual. 

20-22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 
21-23—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 21-23—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond. Annual. 


Feb, 27-28—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Col- 

umbus, Ohio. Annual. 

28—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, LaSalle 

Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 27-March 1—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
Annual. 

March 4-6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

March 5-6—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 

March 8-9—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Annual, 

March 12-13—Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
March 13-14—Southern Pine Association, Hotel 

Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 13-14 South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Alonzo Ward Hotel, Aberdeen, 
8. D. Annual. 

March 15-16—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Feb. 


Institute, 


March 21-22—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Annual. 

March 21-22—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. Annual. 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


April 16—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
Cc. 


tion, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. 
Annual. 
May 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Sanaa 


Western Pine Directors to Elect 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 13.—The Western Pine 
Association directors, elected at various district 
meetings, will elect officers for the ensuing 
year at a meeting here on Feb. 20, when Code 
matters, promotion and research projects will 
also be discussed. 





An Error Corrected 


Due to a typographical mixup, the names of 
the newly elected president and vice persident 
of the Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion were incorrectly stated in the report of the 
annual convention of that organization on page 
40 of the Feb. 2 issue. The correct setup is as 
follows: 

President—Dr. A. M. Northrup, Ashley, Pa. 

Vice president—Horace B. Wilgus, Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer-manager—J. F. Martin. 

Secretary—J. L. Buckley. 


Sash and Door Salesmen to Feast, 
Frolic and Elect 


ToLepo, Oun10, Feb. 11.—J. P. Bartelle, sec- 
retary-treasurer Union Association of Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, announces that 
the annual meeting of that organization will 
be held in connection with the convention of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Feb. 27-March 1. 

On Wednesday evening, Feb. 27, there will 
be a banquet, at 6:30, followed by a night club 
party at 9 o’clock for members and guests. 

Thursday noon, Feb. 28, the Old Guard 


luncheon will be held, to which all lumbermen 
who have been engaged in the business for 25 
years or longer are invited. 

Following the Old Guard luncheon will occur 
the annual meeting of the Union Association of 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, at which 
officers will be elected for the coming year; 
as well as two directors, each to serve two 
years. 

Secretary Bartelle requests that reservations 
be made as promptly as possible by those de- 
siring to attend the luncheon and other enter- 
tainment features. This can be done at the 
hotel after arrival of the members. 





Tennessee Annual Gets 


Under Way 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 13.—With member- 
ship doubled since its last meeting, the tenth 
annual convention of the Tennessee Lumber, 
Millwork & Supply Dealers’ Association got 
under way today at the Andrew Jackson Hotel 
here. The meeting continues through three days. 

C. A. Marshall, of Johnson City, president, 
and co-ordinator for the State at large, pre- 
dicted that if Title II of the Federal Housing 
Act worked as well as expected, business in 
Tennessee would increase at least 25 percent 
over last year. Approximately 200 persons are 
expected to be present when the convention 
proper is opened tomorrow. All are more opti- 
mistic than they have been in four years. 

Most of the nationally known building ma- 
terial manufacturers have displays. 

Today was taken up by executive sessions of 
the board of directors and co-ordinators’ meet- 
ings. Resolutions to be offered at the conven- 
tion tomorrow were not made public. 





North Dakota Retailers 
Discuss Housing 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 


[Special telegram to AmMeRICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Farco, N. D., Feb. 13—Members of the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
in the opening session of their twenty-eighth 
annual convention here today were told by offi- 
cials representing the Housing Administration 
that the success of the Housing program rests 
almost solely in their hands. 


The convention opened Wednesday and will 
continue through Friday. The first-day speak- 
ers were Edward F. Flynn, assistant general 
counsel of the Great Northern Railway; Wes 
Keller, secretary of the Northwest Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association, Minneapolis; Frank L. Glotz- 
bach, Bismarck; Ira L. Rush, Minot, and 
Thomas M. Sweeney, Lincoln, Neb., represent- 
ing the Federal Housing Administration. Mr. 
Glotzbach is associate director of the work in 
North Dakota. 


C. O. Bystrom, Fargo, association president, 
presided. 

Speakers yet to be heard include C. C. Wat- 
tam, Fargo; O. C. Lance, Minneapolis; and 
P. B. Garberg, Fargo attorney. 
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Meeting of Pacific Northwest 
Loggers 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 9.—At the anny 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Logger 
Association, held here on Jan. 29, trustes; 
were elected as follows: 

Columbia River-Oregon district: w, 1 
Evenson, Clatskanie, Ore.; O. R. Miller, Port, 
land, Ore.; C. H. Wheeler, Portland, Ore, 

Grays Harbor-Willapa Harbor district: p 
A. Polson, Hoquiam, Wash.; Minot Dayis 
Tacoma, Wash.; W. R. Morley, Aberdeen 
Wash. 

Puget Sound-Alaska district: Joseph Irving, 
Everett, Wash.; T. Jerome, Seattle; Frank ¢ 
teed, Seattle. 

Following their election, the trustees met an 
elected officers, as follows: 

President—J. L. Bridge, Sound Timber (Co, 
Seattle. 

Vice president—W. T. Evenson, 
Timber Co., Clatskanie, Ore. 

Treasurer—R. D. Merrill, Merrill & Ring 
Lumber Co., Seattle. 


Secretary-manager—E. H. Meiklejohn, 
Seattle. 


Benson 


The association passed a resolution concur. 
ring with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso. 
ciation, commencing May 1, 1935, in reducing 
the gross Code fee in the West Coast logging 
and lumber division on lumber and/or log ship- 
ments from the present rate of 5% cents per 
thousand to 4 cents per thousand. 








for Annual Convention 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 11.—Announcement js 
made from headquarters of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association that the fifty-first an- 
nual convention of that organization will be held 
on March 21-22. The place of meeting is the 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park. 





Virginia Dealers Are Planning for 
Big Convention 


RicHMonp, VA., Feb. 11.—An eventful con- 
vention, that will eclipse the best that Virginia 
dealers have previously enjoyed, is promised 
those attending the annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ As- 
sociation, to be held in the Hotel John Mar- 
shall, this city, Feb. 22-23. 

On the program for discussion of merchan- 
dising and similar subjects are such headliners 
as Hawley W. Wilbur, of Wisconsin; Spencer 
D. Baldwin, of New Jersey; Arthur A. Hood, 
of New York; O. W. Sulley, of Ohio, T. Cole- 
man Andrews and Horace H. Edwards, of Vir- 
ginia, and others. 
ing materials and specialties will be a feature 
of the convention. 

Col. John O’Grady, humorist, will be the 
speaker at the annual banquet on Friday eve 
ning, Feb. 22. Special entertainment will fea- 
ture the event, and there will be dancing to 
music by Richmond’s best orchestra. 





Distributing Yards to Continue 
Their Organization 


BALtimorE, Mp., Feb. 11.—A mistaken inter- 
pretation put upon the scope of the decision to 
close the Baltimore office, and to effect other 
economies, gave rise to the report that the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yard 
Association, organized last year to obtain a def- 
nition of “wholesale” trade as a_ recognized 
classification entitled to a Code of its owl, 
would be abandoned. The publication of a report 
to this effect in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
drawn from J. Jackson Kidd, Jr., the secretary 
treasurer of the organization, a statement which 
sets forth the aims and intentions of the associa 
tion and corrects the misconception. Mr. Kidd's 
statement reads as follows: 

The recent article which appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN relative to the National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yards has 


Attractive displays of build- J 
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peen causing some reaction on the part of our 
membership, and we are very anxious that 
this statement be corrected. : 

The present situation is simply this: At the 
decision of the officers and board of directors, 
our association has decided, in view of the 
general lessening of activity in regard to 
matters pertaining to Codes, to become less 
active itself, thereby rendering some relief to 
those who have put In considerable time on 
this work during the last eighteen months, 
and to restrict the expenses in so far as it is 
possible. : ; 

We have, however, every intention of con- 
tinuing our organization as an association, 
put for the time being will adopt a policy of 
watchful waiting. We are retaining our 
attorney, Mr. Forbes, under an arrangement 
whereby he will serve us simply by keeping 
an alert eye on conditions and advising us 
when and if any action is taking place either 
within the Governmental agencies or the in- 
dustry itself which would directly affect us. 

We shall remain alert at all times to cham- 
pion our position, and it is not our desire to 
pecome affiliated with any other branch of 
the industry. We wish to maintain the sepa- 
rate identity to which we are entitled, al- 
though we are quite naturally willing and 
indeed anxious to co-operate with all other 
branches for the mutual benefit of the indus- 
try as a whole. 


Will Help Retailer Sell Lumber 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 12.—At its recent an- 
nual meeting, the Detroit Hardwood Dealers’ 
Association elected officers as follows: 

President—H. H. Rader. 

Vice president—D. B. Wallace. 

Treasurer—J. Leitch. 

Secretary—J. F. Creath. 


It was decided not only to continue the trade 
promotion work the association has been doing 
for the past two years, but to increase this 
activity about 200 percent. The association 
bought space at the annual convention of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and distributed to the dealers an interesting 
folder entitled “We Will Help You Sell Lum- 
ber in 1935.” 

Arrangements have been made for a_pre- 
tentious exhibit at the Detroit Builders’ Show, 
at which it is intended to first, stress to the 
public that the association has nothing to sell 
itself and that this work is being done on be- 
half of the retail lumber dealers; second, esti- 
mates on buildings in which the rooms will be 
priced as units, as it is believed this is more 
satisfactory than the method often used of 
quoting the prospective home builder in terms 
of dollars per thousand board feet of lumber. 
This program of wood promotion and co- 
operation with the retail dealers is to be con- 
tinued throughout the year. 





West Coast Secretary, Critically 


Injured, Is Recovering 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Feb. 9—W. B. Greeley, 
secretary-manager West Coast Lumber- 
mens Association, who was seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident in Olympia 
on Friday evening, Feb. 1, is making excel- 
lent progress and is believed to be entirely 
out of danger. 

Col. Greeley, driving alone, was enroute 
to Seattle from Aberdeen, Wash. He parked 
his car off the highway because of a flat 
tire and phoned for a service car. Appar- 
ently he was standing on the sidewalk 
when a Government truck filled with C. C. 
C. workers passed, making the turn next 
to the sidewalk. There were no eye-wit- 
nesses as to just what happened but it is 
believed that the rear part of the truck was 
overhanging so as to extend beyond the 
curb, striking Col. Greeley and throwing him 
across the sidewalk, and that his head and 
lace struck a rough stone. His skull was 
fractured and his face badly cut. The acci- 
dent occurred about a block from St. Peters 
Hospital and Col. Greeley was taken there. 

Notwithstanding the serious nature of his 
Injuries it is thought he has already passed 
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the critical period and his physicians expect 
to be able to remove him to his home here 
by the end of this week. 

Col. Greeley, formerly chief of the United 
States Forest Service, is a national figure in 
the lumber industry. The AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN is pleased to assure the thousands of 
his friends and well wishers that there is 
every reason to believe that his recovery 
will be complete and that in the course of 
some weeks he will be back “in the har- 
ness” again. Even at the present time he 
is insisting on conferences with members of 
the association staff. 


Inland Empire Seeks Lower Rates 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 9.—The Inland Lum- 
bermen’s Traffic Association, of which Walter 
M. Leuthold is president, is seeking reduction 
of freight rates on lumber from Spokane to the 
Pacific coast and the Great Lakes. The 23% 
cents a 100 pounds rate to the coast would be 
reduced to 15% cents, and the 54 cent rate to 
the Great Lakes would be reduced to 40 cents, 
if the proposals presented to the Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee, Great Northern, Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways become 
effective. 





To Hear Machine Company 


Reorganization Plea 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 11.—Judge Patrick T. 
Stone, in U. S. District court here, has issued 
an order appointing Attorney Paul N. Grubb, 
Janesville, special master to hear testimony on 
the plan to reorganize the Yates-American Ma- 
chine Co., of Beloit. In his order, Judge Stone 
specified that the complete list of stockholders 
be submitted to the bondholders committee, 
which is seeking reorganization of the com- 
pany. The committee represents the owners 
of about $50,000 of the outstanding bond issue 
of about $1,389,000. 








Mill Resumes Operation 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO, Feb. 9.—It was music 
to the ears of every one in this community 
when the whistle blew starting the sawmill of 
the Craig Mountain Lumber Co. last week, and 
the screaming of the saws and the squeaking 
of the chains spelled new life in the town. Log- 
ging operations had started a few weeks earlier. 
The Craig Mountain Lumber Co. sawmill was 
closed down for four years. 

It will be good news to many old friends and 
good customers of the Craig Mountain company 
that this operation has become active again. 
In 1931 because of adverse market conditions 
the company closed its sawmill plant and since 
that time has liquidated most of its large stock 
of lumber. 

This operation consists of two bands and a 
resaw as initial equipment in the sawmill; it 
has ample dry kiln facilities and planing mill. 
The company has an almost pure stand of 
Ponderosa pine timber of fine quality extensive 
enough to operate the plant for many years to 
come. The manufacturing plant has been kept 
in first class condition and railroad construc- 
tion has been kept up so that as soon as offi- 
cials received word that the RFC loan of 
$225,000 had: been approved it took very little 
time to get operations under way. 

W. C. Geddes, president of the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., has received many letters from 
old customers expressing their pleasure in the 
anticipated reopening of business relationships. 
Mr. Geddes points out that because of the excel- 
lent dry-kiln facilities the company will very 
quickly be in a position to make shipments. 





“THE ONE-FAMILY HOME is more popular than 
it has been since 1921,” reports the home build- 
ing and home owning committee of the United 
States Building & Loan League, based on its 
current study of residential building permits, 
real estate sales and occupancy figures. 
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J. M. 
("Jim") 
BROWN, 
Popular 
Chief of 
This Grow- 


ing Business 





The Long Lake Lumber Co., 
of Spokane, Wash., was organ- 
ized and incorporated by J. M. 
Brown, D. E. Brown and E. C. 
Wert in 1918. Since that time 
steady growth through good 
times and bad has brought the 
reputation of 

Inland Em- 

manufactur- 


organization the 
being one of the 
pire’s outstanding 
ing concerns. 

Jim Brown, as he 
throughout the 
district and who was formerly 
Snark of the Universe of Hoo- 
Hoo, is president of the com- 
pany. He is one of the most 
active men of affairs in the city 
of Spokane. E C. Wert, in 
charge of Long Lake selling, is 
vice president; and D. E. 
Brown, brother of J. M., is sec- 
retary. All three are active in 
the management of all depart- 
ments. They form an effective 
combination. 

Among department heads are 
W. J. Johnson, frame and trim 
department; Ed Goodwin, super- 
intendent of Mill No. 1; Frank 
McCarthy, superintendent . of 
plant No. 2, which includes a 
sawmill, planing mill and frame 
factory; and Jack Breen, man- 
ager of the timber, logging and 
land department. The company 
also operates an extensive retail 


is known 
Western Pine 





W. J. 
JOHN- 
SON, 
Heads the 
Frame and 
Trim De- 
partment 
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Friendly, Helpful Service of These 
Inland Empire Plants Builds Firm’s 
Reputation — and Its Business 


It Furnishes Great Variety of Retail Yard Items, Includ- 
ing Quality Commons and Finish, Packaged Trim, Mold- 
ings, Precision Frames—and Its Three BIG Sawmills 


Are Backed by an Extensive Stand of Fine Timber. 


lumber business in Spokane 
under the management of R. E. 
Wert. 

Beginning in a rather modest 
way with a sawmill plant at 
Long Lake and a retail yard 
and planing mill in Spokane, the 


been acquired. Two are located 
in Spokane and one at Elk, 
Wash., about thirty miles dis- 


tant. These sawmills have an 
annual capacity of 110 million 
feet. The species manufactured 


Idaho White Pine 


are chiefly 








ABOVE—Sawmill No. | of the Long Lake Lumber Co., at Spokane, Wash. 
MIDDLE—Sawmill No. 3, at Elk, Wash. 
BELOW—Sawmill No. 2, at Spokane, Wash. 


company has built its business 
on a firm foundation of good 
will, From the first it has main- 
tained a friendly, helpful atti- 
tude toward its customers. An 
intimate knowledge of the prob- 
lems both of the factory buyer 
and the retail lumber dealer has 
enabled it to cater intelligently 
and helpfully to the buyer’s 
needs and to understand the 
customer’s position. 

Since 1918 the company has 
steadily increased its timber 
holdings and its manyfacturing 
facilities. The original sawmill 
plant has been abandoned, and 
three other sawmill plants have 


and Ponderosa Pine. The com- 
pany’s timber, located in east- 
ern Washington and northern 
Idaho, also includes~ fir, larch, 
spruce and western red cedar. 
The production of these various 
species and the excellent factory 
facilities for manufacturing 
frames, trim and mouldings 
place the company in an advan- 
tageous position to supply the 
wants of the mixed-car buyer. 
A subsidiary corporation is 
the Spokane Pine Products Co., 
of which W. J. Johnson is sec- 
retary and manager. Mr. John- 
son has had twenty years of ex- 
perience in manufacturing and 
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E. C. 
WERT, Who 
Builds Sales 
on Basis of 
Goodwill 
of the 
Trade 








selling. This subsidiary is the 
factory branch which specializes 
in the manufacture of window 
and door frames, moulding and 
trim. Few if any companies in 
the Inland Empire can supply 
from their own plants a greater 
variety of lumber products. 
These products are put out in 
accordance with latest methods. 
The yard items are double end- 
trimmed and end-stamped with 
the company’s name. Frames 
are specially designed for wea- 
ther-tight construction and are 
known as Spokane Pine “Pre- 
cision” frames. The company 
also specializes in paper-wrapped 
and carton-packed cut-to-length 
inside trim. The word “Preci- 
sion” is descriptive of the man- 
ner in which all frame parts are 
prepared. It is not merely a 
selling point but is first of alla 
guide and standard in manufac- 
turing. 

In line with the steady prog- 
ress, mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, are two important 
steps taken last year. One was 
the acquisition of the new mod- 
ern sawmill and factory known 
as the Hedlund plant. The sec- 
ond was the securing of a new 
supply of timber, comprising 4 
stand of Idaho white pine equal 
to the best in the region. 


BD. &. 
BROWN, 
Secretary 
and Active 
Department 
Manager 
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What Depression? 


What depression? Where? 

The world is just as fair. 

We have less money, 

But it’s funny 

That that is all we care. 

It’s hard to get 

The business, yet 

We might lose things we more regret, 
The very near things, 

Very dear things, 

Though other things we seem to chose, 
The things we’d really hate to lose. 


What depression? When? 
What made us happy then— 
Was it the measure 

Of our treasure, 

Is that the joy of men? 

Do we not find 

Our joy the kind, 
The comradeship of meeting mind, 
The very near ones, 

Very dear ones? 

Prosperity’s not in the mart, 

It is to prosper in the heart. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Another neat problem confronting us is how 
to un-recognize Russia. 

The old-fashioned promise of steady work at 
good wages looks pretty tame— 

Compared with the new-fashioned promise of 
steady wages and practically no work. 

Dun & Bradstreet report that “extremely cold 
weather has made shopping difficult.” And 
that ain’t all. 

That mysterious $4,800,000,000 would give 
every man, woman and child in the world $2.40 
apiece. Maybe that’s what it’s for. 

One State it is not wise to die in is New 
Jersey. You don’t know what you might be 
accused of. 

Firpo fainted in his dressing-room. Wrestlers 
wait until they get into the ring. 

Wrestlers have been getting as little as about 
fifty cents a bout in Chicago. More work for 
the NRA, 

Speaking of names, there is E. Waterman, of 
the American Water Works Association. 

It cost $4,000,000 to remove that last snow 
in New York, so the snow didn’t make the town 
look as white as you would think. 

The trouble with paying people prevailing 
wages for Government work is that then you 
can't prevail on them to work at anything else. 

The cost of city government in Chicago has 
been cut $89,000,000 in five years. Too bad 
that as Chicago goes, so doesn’t go the nation. 

Incidentally, the city’s bonded debt has been 
cut $15,000,000, all of this under two Demo- 
cratic mayors. Washington Democrats please 
copy. 

A Chicago judge rules that a second wife 
must pay the first wife alimony if the hus- 
band can’t. Married life is getting as complex 
as the income tax. 

We are pleased to note the development of 
a new sideline for lumbermen—experting in 
murder cases. 

But a lot of us couldn’t tell whether the 
board came from our yard, or even whether it 
was ever paid for. 

We have never known a winter that seemed 
to have so much trouble making up its mind. 

Relief workers cost money, but if you don’t 
have relief workers, then people work the re- 
lief. So there you are. 

Mr. Roosevelt will never be able to complain 


that we hired him and then didn’t give him 
anything to do. 


Sometimes we get so tired of the depression 
that we think we'll forget about it and go 
back to work. 


Speaking of a hopeless courtship, there is 
this world courtship. 


We wish that, a few years ago, some of this 
present-day enthusiasm for killing pigs had 
gotten after some of the blind ones. 


The way Gov. Laffoon grinds out colonels, 
Corporal is a greater honor. 


Between Trains 


Quincy, Mass.—America always has been 
the land of opportunity, and always will be. No 
law will ever be able to reduce the American 
people to a dead level, where the idle shall 
prosper equally with the industrious, and the 
spendthrift with the thrifty. As long as men 
differ in ambition, enterprise and frugality, 
there can be no equal prosperity. Attempts to 
bring it about will produce only equal poverty. 
Deny the worker of ability and industry his 
wages or his wealth, and you merely destroy 
it—there is nothing to “divide.” 

Thrift, now so much condemned, has stood 
New England in good stead in these trying 
years. This region has come through the bad 
times much better than most, thanks to New 
England frugality in good times. Wherever 
the true New England character existed, all 
conditions of men had laid something away for 
a rainy day. Which is what one should do, un- 
less he lives in the Mississippi Valley; in which 
case he should lay something away for either a 
rainy day or a drouth. 

To James N. Muir, worthy successor of 
Francis Parkman and other distinguished su- 
perintendents of the Quincy schools, we were 
indebted for the privilege of dining with and 
addressing several hundred Quincy teachers 
and school attaches tonight. Thanks to this 
canny Scot, who can quote his Bobby Burns as 
easily as you quote your Bible (only he knows 
both), education has not suffered in Quincy in 
the times aforesaid. 


The Man Who Saved 


There comes to every man a day 
When he would like to put away 

His tools and say 

That, having done his level best, 
He'd like to keep what he possessed 
And now to rest. 


But then his neighbor’s in a rage, 
The man who never saved his wage 
For his old age, 

And cries, “No, no, you must divide 
With me, who never put aside, 

Or even tried. 


“T squandered while you saved, it’s true, 
But if you saved the way some do, 

The more fool you. 

The really patriotic thing 

Is first of all to have your fling, 

Live like a king. 


“But now it’s up to you to see 

The Government takes care of me. 
You must agree 

It owes each man a livelihood, 

The saving, spending, bad, and good, 
And so it should. 


“The world owes each that much and more, 
The world I’ve done so little for 

In my three-score. 

My money and my youth are gone, 

So things for me look bright as dawn— 

But you work on.” 
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CYPRESS 


can be efficiently and eco- 
nomically utilized for a wide 
variety of building uses. Di- 
versified outlet is assured for 
the dealer who stocks this 
trade and grade-marked Cy- 
press. Consistently good 
turn-over results in increased 
profits. For prompt depend- 
able service order your Cy- 
press requirements from 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 









































We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
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California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard Wan’ Coat Products 


William Schuette Company 


New York 











Office—220 5th Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Portfolio of Merchandising 
Service for Dealers 


Seven ways in which the Ruberoid Co. is help- 
ing its distributors get more modernizing busi- 
ness during 1935 are outlined in a truly spectac- 
ular portfolio of merchandising service, now 
being distributed. The word “spectacular” 1s 
used advisedly, because in makeup and typog- 
raphy this “oversize” brochure is a knockout. 

Very clever is the device employed to empha- 
size the seven keys. These keys are: (1) Rub- 
eroid deferred payment plan at Government 
rates; (2) National advertising; (3) Direct 
mail advertising; (4) Dealer sales aids; (5) 
Local newspaper advertising; (6) Profit-build- 
ing products; (7) Ruberoid service. 

To each key is devoted a section of the port- 
folio filled with information and samples illus- 
trating that particular division of dealer service. 

All together this is an impressive demonstra- 
tion of the splendid co-operation which the Rub- 
eroid Co. gives to its dealers throughout the 
country. 


Will Continue Policy of Con- 
trolled Dealer Distribution 


The final sales meeting which completed a 
series conducted by the Wood Conversion Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., manufacturer of Balsam-Wool 
and Nu-Wood, was held on Jan. 12. Meetings 
were conducted at St. Paul, Minn., for the 
Northwestern, North Central and Western 
areas, and at Chicago for the Eastern and mid- 
Western areas. 

Announcement was made that sales during 
1934 exceeded those of 1933 by 36 percent. 

According to L. H. Atkinson, general sales 
manager, the Wood Conversion Co. will con- 
tinue its policy of controlled dealer distribu- 
tion. Mr. Atkinson says: 

“The Wood Conversion Co. has the kind of 
products that guarantee profit. They are prod- 
ucts that stand out, that give the dealer new 
markets which always require other materials 
ftom his stock. Our experience during 1934 
has definitely proved the wisdom of our se- 
lective selling plan. Dealers who have worked 
with us agree that our partnership idea is 
sound,” 


Adds Two More Lines to Its List 
of Products 


In continuance of its policy of expansion in 
the building materials field, Johns-Manville, 
according to an announcement by P. A. An- 
drews, vice president in charge of building mate- 
rial sales, has taken over Steeltex and a line of 
electrically welded steel fabric for concrete 
re-enforcement. 

Steeltex is a fibrous backed mesh for use as 
a steel base for plaster walls and stucco ex- 
teriors and also in re-enforcement of concrete 
floor slabs. The electrically welded fabric is a 
steel mesh used in re-enforcing roof slabs, 
columns, beams, floors and side walls but not 
for re-enforcing in highway construction, Mr. 
Andrews announced. 

Besides desiring to further round out its 
building material lines, Johns-Manville also 
anticipates more new construction under Title 
II of the National Housing Act and took over 
the lines to be in better position to service 
dealers. The two lines were formerly handled 
by National Steel Fabrics Co., and the E. L. 
Benedict Associates of Pittsburgh. They are 
manufactured by the Pittsburgh Steel Co., of 
Pittsburgh. Commenting on these new lines, 
Mr. Andrews said: 

These products will be distributed by deal- 
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ers throughout the United States and will 
receive the same sort of sales promotion and 
support given by Johns-Manville to its other 
building material products, which now in- 
clude asphalt and asbestos roofing, insulating 
board, rock wool home insulation, flexboard, 
roof coatings and putties, road expansion 
joints, bridge planking and industrial floor- 
ing and asphalt tile flooring for offices. 





A new air hose, which achieves greater 
strength and longer life than either wrapped 
duck or braided cord, by combining their ad- 
vantages to an increased extent and eliminating 
their weaknesses, has been announced by the 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan (Inc.), Passaic, N. J. 

Unequal stresses set up in the plies of the 
hose wall are the major force which tends to 
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Construction of this new type of air hose mini- 
mizes and equalizes destructive stresses 


shorten the life of an air hose; but within the 
very construction of this new type of hose 
(patents have been applied for) these stresses, 
set up by longitudinal and lateral tension inci- 
dent with operating, are compensated and made 
equal. Welded in tough, age-resisting rubber 
are a braided cord member for longitudinal 
stresses and a spiraled strength member for 
expansion and lateral stresses. 

By this balance of stresses the destructive 
internal friction and chafing are eliminated, and 
surge and pulsation are effectively resisted, with 
a result that Compensated Air Hose is so 
strong that present-day working pressures may 
be completely disregarded. The accompany- 
ing illustration indicates the general construc- 
tion of the hose, and the manufacturer will sup- 
ply further information on request. 


An Opportunity For Small Mil 
Operators 


The A. B. Farquhar Co., manufacturer of 
the popular Farquhar sawmills, has py. 
lished a new catalog that will be of especial 
interest to sawmill operators who are in- 
terested in securing the latest informatio, 
with reference to the most accurate say. 
mills and the most dependable steam boil. 
ers and engines. This company believes 
that the suspension of Code prices will have 
the effect of stimulating the lumber bysj. 
ness and making it possible for operators of 
small and medium sized mills to make some 
real money. This new sawmill catalog will 
be sent to anyone interested upon request 
to A. B. Farquhar Co. (Ltd.), Box 691 
York, Pa. : 





"The Economy of Good Fence’ 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may 
secure free of charge a copy of a new publica- 
tion entitled “The Economy of Good Fence,” 
which reviews tests made by authorities to 
determine the correct thickness of zinc coating, 
the value of the correct amount of copper in 
the steel, and other factors which are known 
to have a vital effect on the service that can 
be expected from the various grades of fence 
on the market. Rust, not wear, ruins most 
fence. Simply drop a line to the AMeRrIcan 
LUMBERMAN, (a penny postal card will do), 
saying you wish a copy, and it will be for- 
warded. 





Makes Leaky Cellars Bone Dry 


Dealers who have had inquiries from pres- 
ent and prospective home owners and build- 
ers generally for something that would 
really keep cellars bone dry and _ prevent 
dampness on basement walls will be partic- 
ularly interested in the “Ranetite’”’ prepara- 
tions manufactured by the Ranetite Mant- 
facturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. This con- 
cern recently has issued a little pamphlet 
describing its No. VVV cement waterproof- 
ing which it claims “makes leaky cellars 
bone dry.” “Ranetite” waterproof mortar 
can be used for waterproofing cellars, tun- 
nels, reservoirs, dams, tanks, silos, stucco 
and concrete roofs—in fact, all masonry 
work above and below grade. This prod- 
uct has many desirable uses. Dealers 
should secure copies of the pamphlet and 
with this product be prepared to solve this 
vexing problem for their customers. 





RFC Loans to Lumber Firms 


Announced 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 11.—According to 
recent announcement the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation made a number of loans at 6 pef- 
cent interest to lumber and box firms during 
the month of December. Among these are: 

Pine Bluff Mill & Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., $5,000; Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., 
Denver, $90,000; Woodville Lumber Co. 
Crawford, Ga., $5,000; W. B. Farrar Lumber 
Co., $7,500; Gideon-Anderson Lumber Co. 
Gideon, Mo., $50,000; Moosilauke Lumber & 
Bobbin Co., Pike, N. H., $10,000; Robbins Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, $10,000; A. F. Meckelburg 
Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee, $50,000. 

During the period of June 19 to Dec. 31, 
1934, the RFC made ninety-seven loans to tim- 
ber-products firms, totaling $5,517,250, which 
was 16.2 percent of the total number of loans, 
and 16.1 percent of the amount loaned during 
that period. 
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Along the Far-Flung Housing 


Line 
(Continued from Page 21) 
four homes were added to the total number of 
dwellings in this city of 500,000 people. 

The bulletin points out that: 

“The rapidly mounting increase in the burden 
of taxation has a very definite relation to 
the construction industry. Not only has it 
heen a major factor in reducing this industry 
almost to the vanishing point, but it has con- 
tributed immeasurably to the general depression 
of all business and economic life.’ 


Farm Modernization Campaign 


Austin, TEX., Feb. 11—Lumber and ma- 
terial men of Texas expect to receive benefits 
from the farm modernization campaign to be 
conducted under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. The improve- 
ments will not be confined to farm homes but 
will include outbuildings, wells, fences, silos, 
orchards, and terracing of lands, it is explained 
by W. A. Orth, farm representative of the ad- 
ministration. He said that the campaign will 
be started immediately in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley and will be extended to other parts of 
the State as the work progresses. 

Judge S. A. Lindsey, chairman of the agri- 
cultural committee of the Texas Bankers’ As- 
sociation, has stressed co-operation with the 
county Federal farm loan associations, and urges 
building at this time as a good investment be- 
cause materials are cheap and the best of labor 
is available. 


Dealers Are Asked to Contact 
Their Banks 


MitwauKee, Wis., Feb. 11.—Letters re- 
cently were sent to members of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, asking them 
to contact the banks in their several communi- 
ties and report back with reference to the at- 
titude of the banks and whether or not they 
were co-operating under Title II of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. The first 58 replies re- 
ceived, Secretary Don Montgomery said, indi- 
cate prospects of 188 new homes at an estimated 
value of $664,600 or an average of $3,500 per 
dwelling. He said: “On this average the 935 
dealers in Wisconsin and upper Michigan should 
theoretically produce on paper $10,700,000 of 
business in new homes.” 

It is interesting to note that the better hous- 
ing program in Milwaukee functioning only un- 
der Title I already has unearthed $3,500,000 
worth of business in new homes. 

Reports so far received from dealers indicate 
that about 80 percent of the banks contacted 
are co-operating. Banks reported as not co- 
operating are being contacted by representatives 
of the FHA and as a result their attitude is 
being changed in many cases. 


British Reduce Financing and 
Construction Costs 


Wasurncton, D. C., Feb. 11.—Private initia- 
tive in Great Britain has lowered interest rates 
and construction costs in order to eliminate the 
need for governmental subsidies to housing, ac- 
cording to an article on British housing experi- 
ence since the World War in the latest issue 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Review, off- 
cial publication of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. With interest rates at 5 percent on 
twenty-year amortized home loans and construc- 
tion costs at the lowest level since 1914, British 
private enterprise is said to be able to produce 
adequate housing to rent cheaply enough for 
the great mass of the working families. In the 
year ending March 31, 1934, unaided private 
enterprise built 210,000 dwellings in England 
and Wales. In the 15 years following the war 
unaided private enterprise built 1,151,000 houses, 
as compared with 1,178,000 houses built with 
the aid of subsidies. 

“The United States today faces a situation 
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in housing similar in many respects to the sit- 
uation faced by Great Britain immediately after 
the war.” the article states. “However, the 
British had an advantage, it is declared, in that 
British public opinion was wide awake to the 
need for, and insistent upon, more housing and 
better housing. Also, Britain had formulated a 
complete public policy on housing prior to the 
war. 


Thirty Thousand to Modernize 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, Feb. 11.—Thirty thousand 
residents of this city have pledged themselves 
to spend money as a result of the Better Hous- 
ing campaign now under way. 

The campaign has just passed the midway 
mark, but all sections of the city and all types 
of building have already been contacted. The 
work contemplated has been classified and the 
prospective modernizers have stated exactly the 
type of work that they intend to have done, 
either with their own available cash or with 
funds obtained under the modernization credit 
plan of the Federal Housing Administration. 


An Aggressive Drive Is in Progress 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 9.—A far-reach- 
ing campaign is in progress in Los Angeles 
during February. The plan calls for immediate 
initiation of a construction program in the 
metropolitan area of $100,000,000. A represen- 
tative group of business men in all lines has 
been banded together to form the ‘Committee 
of One Hundred.” Starting with pledges made 
by themselves to take the lead in the move- 
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ment by repairing and modernizing their own 
buildings and plants, they started out on Feb. 1 
with the determination of enlisting the active 
aid and co-operation of every business man, 
manufacturer and rancher in the community in 
working for the success of the campaign. They 
will urge immediate acceptance by every prop- 
erty owner who has need for repair and mod- 
ernization, and who can qualify, of the aid 
offered by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s Modernization Credit Plan. 





Takes Over Box Factory 


SPRAGUE River, Ore., Feb. 11.—Beginning 
today the Crater Lake Lumber Co. of this city 
takes over the operation of the Sprague River 
Box Co. and hereafter both operations will be 
handled under the one management. Crater 
Lake Lumber Co. has been operating in a fine 
stand of Klamath Basin Ponderosa pine timber 
for the past several years and its yard stock 
and upper grades have a fine reputation with 
the retail and factory trade. In the past the 
company sold all its box grade lumber to other 
factories but with the operation of the Sprague 
River box plant it will hereafter be engaged 
in the production of box shook. 

The general manager of this company is 
Huntington Taylor, who came to Klamath Falls 
about four years ago. Prior to that Mr. Taylor 
was for many years one of the most popular 
soft pine operators in the Inland Empire terri- 
tory where he was manager of the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co. at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 





Hundreds of Pine and Hardwood Mills Use 


DOWICIDE 





and thus assure their customers 


BRIGHT LUMBER 


DOWICIDE'S advantages of 
greater permanence and effec- 
tiveness in both stain and mold 
control, its ease of application, to- 
gether with its low cost and con- 
venient proximity of warehouse 
stocks has made it the logical 
choice of hundreds of operators 
who pride themselves in furnish- 
ing their customers thoroughly 
bright lumber. 


Let us help you solve your sap 
stain and mold problems. Write 
us today. 


DOWICIDE 


Manufactured by 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICH. 








Untreated and 
Dowicide treated 
pine, rough and 
surfaced. 






Dowicide - dipt 
sap gum is al- 
ways bright. 


Distributed and serviced by 


THE CHEMICAL TREATMENTS COMPANY, Inc., 


New Orleans, La. 
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Mississippi Retailers Assemble In 
Annual Convention 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 12.—Admitting that “in 
the last few months there has arisen a vast 
amount of criticism of the NRA,” Evon Ford, 
State compliance director, at the opening session 
today of the annual convention of the Mississippi 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association listed the 
industrial problems which NRA sought to solve, 
and declared: 

The time has now come when 
decide—all of us, public officials, 
ists and labor—to what extent we should 
carry into more permanent legislation the 
realizations and the restraints of the NIRA. 
If you believe that industrial self-govern- 
ment is practical and desirable, then I be- 
lieve you will agree that the first principle 
of such legislation should be to preserve the 
flexibility of code-making as the means of 
developing an administrative law under 
which self-organization and _ self-discipline 
may provide in each trade and industry for 
the establishment of conditions best adapted 
to promote its betterment. 


we must 
industrial- 


Mr. Ford’s speech opened a day’s program de- 
voted to NRA problems of lumbermen. Follow- 
ing the formal opening ceremonies, he spoke on 
“Industrial Self-Government,” and agreed to re- 
turn to a later session to answer questions from 
the floor. 

In discussing his subject, Mr. Ford pointed out 
that “within the next few weeks Congress will 
face the necessity of writing legislation to extend 
the National Industrial Recovery act,” and, citing 
criticism, said “many have argued that the entire 
program should be abolished.” He charged a 
growing sentiment among employers to forget 
that Title I of the NRA, “under which the 
various codes of fair competition have been 
adopted, was conceived, drafted and sponsored by 
the leading business men of the country, and not 
by that mythical group of bureaucrats and brain- 
trusters that are supposed to infest our national 
capital.” 

“If there ever was a time when united effort 
of all building material dealers was needed, it is 
now,” W. M. Lockhart, executive secretary of 
the State association, declared in his annual re- 
port, urging that all dealers of the State join the 
association. 

Mr. Lockhart said that “we have co-operated 
to the fullest extent with the Federal Housing 
Administration,” and pointed to some recent 
changes in rulings of the FHA to make the pro- 
gram more practical, some of the changes hav- 
ing been instigated by the Mississippi associa- 
tion. His report also covered activities as secre- 
tary of both the Retail Lumber and Building 
Material and the Builders’ Supply Code authori- 
ties. 

Dr. J. B. Hutton, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian church of Jackson, delivered the invoca- 
tion and Mayor W. A. Scott of Jackson for- 
mally welcomed the visitors. 

President J. W. Rogers, in opening the con- 
vention, stressed the importance of the associa- 
tion in the coming year, citing Code problems 
and the FHA program. 

Joseph G. Rowell, Birmingham, manager and 
secretary of the Alabama Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ association, and a director in the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ association, opened the 
afternoon session with a talk on the “Retail 
Lumber and Building Material Code.” 

He was followed by Henry Wurtzburg, Mem- 
phis, a director of the National Federation of 
Builders Supplies, who talked on the Builders’ 
Supply Code. 

C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
gave an address which he had made at several 
other similar conventions, on “What Can the 
Lumber Industry Do About It?” 


Open Forum Proves Interesting 


Complaints that small operators are not com- 
plying with the code, that some dealers refuse 


to do their share in Code maintenance, and 
that the Government has failed to rigidly en- 
force Codes by hitting hard at violators, were 
made during the open forum, which dealers 
said proved one of the most interesting features 
of the convention. Mr. Ford blamed slow Fed- 
eral court procedure for much of the failure 
to get quicker action. Answering a direct ques- 
tion from Mr. Rowell, Mr. Ford declared that 
his office is sufficiently manned so that “we can 
investigate within a week at the outside any 
complaint filed with us.” He pointed out, how- 
ever, that his office is not supposed to act until 
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J. W. ROGERS, 
Canton, Miss.; 
Retiring President 
of Association 


B. M. FULTON, 
Jackson, Miss.; 
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the regular Code authorities have exhanste 
their resources. 

A resolution reducing the number of dite. 
tors from fourteen to seven, was adopted unayj. 
mously. Under the plan adopted, the fourtee, 
districts remain as they are; but one direct 
will serve districts Nos. 1 and 2, another No 
3 and 4, and so on. Each director will nan. 
one man from each of his two districts wh 
with himself, will form the District Compj, 
ance board. 

Features of the Banquet 


Clayton Rand, Gulfport editor, Philosopher 
and humorist, took some pointed jabs at th 
NRA program in the main address of th 
annual banquet, which filled the spacious Fy. 
wards Hotel ballroom. Cecil F. Travis, Jack. 
son attorney, acted as toastmaster, and Major 
Fred Sullens, editor of the Jackson Daily 
News, recently returned from a visit with his 
long-time friend, Senator Pat Harrison, spoke 
briefly on the Washington situation, expres. 
ing the conviction that the Roosevelt program 
will be carried through. 

Mr. Rand took exception to some of Major 
Sullens’ remarks, particularly regarding the 
future of the program. Booked for an address 
on “Codes and Their Consequences,” Mr 
Rand’s topic appeared in a local paper 
“Co-eds and Their Consequences,” which led 
to a humorous introduction of his subject. 

Decrying the idea that people can legislate 
themselves into prosperity, Mr. Rand called 
the present “this Code-conscious era,” and ée- 
clared that Codes in themselves can never 
bring complete salvation to American business, 
He said NRA has been worth while if for 
nothing than abolition of child labor and sweat- 
shops, and added that it has helped trade asso- 
ciations to work together. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Jackson, Miss., Feb. 13.—J. ‘R. Perry, 
of Vicksburg, was elected president of the 
Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion at the annual convention of that orgar- 
ization which concluded its sessions here 
today. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Erie Dealers Dine, Elect 


BuFrFa_o, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The annual. meet- 
ing and dinner of the Retail Lumber Dealers of 
Erie and Niagara Counties was held on Jan. 31 
at the Hotel Statler, with about fifty-five at- 
tending. Four members for three-year terms 
were elected to the board of governors, as fol- 
lows: Charles H. Evans, Newfane; Henry I. 
George, Buffalo; Philip Rohrbacher, Buffalo, 
and Clarence Caughell, Orchard Park. Oliver 
J. Veling, chairman of the organization, was 
named an ex-officio member for an indefinite 
term, after the Constitution had been amended 
to permit such action. 


Mill Sales Club Dines Yard Men 


BAttimorE, Mp., Feb. 11.—One of the most 
largely attended meetings of lumbermen to be 
held here for some time took place the evening 
of Feb. 5, when the Baltimore Lumber Sales 
Club, which is made up of mill representatives, 
was host to yard men of this city and environs. 
The event took place at the Stafford Hotel. A 
dinner preceded the business session, with Frank 
Connolly, of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, as principal speaker. Mr. Connolly stressed 
especially the benefits to the lumber trade of the 
work being done by the FHA in the way of 
stimulating the use of lumber and other forest 
products. At the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Connolly was called upon to answer a number of 
questions. Another speaker was R. T. Titus, 
executive secretary of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Distributors’ Association, whose primary object 
was Code administration, but which had entered 
upon a greatly widened sphere of usefulness. 





Hs urged lumbermen to get together and sup- 
port every effort to maintain stable prices. 
Arthur V. Charsee, president of the club, told 
of a gratifying gain in membership and ex 
pressed his satisfaction over the large attend- 
ance at the meeting. J. Henry Kraft was chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements. 








Annual "Get-Together" and Banquet 
of Export Managers 


New York, Feb. 11—The annual “get-to- 
gether” of the Export Managers’ Club of 
New York is to be held in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, this city, March 19. This affords a 
notable opportunity for export managers to get 
the views of experts on such matters as ex- 
change problems, sales and advertising policies, 
shipping and trade conditions, etc. There will 
be morning and afternoon sessions, followed by 
a banquet session in the evening. Registration 
blanks and programs may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Export Managers’ Club of New 


York, No. 2, Lafayette Street, New York. 
_ 


Tacoma Club Plans Defense of 


Tariff on Lumber 


Tacoma, Wasu., Feb. 9.—The Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club at its meeting yesterday 
decided to request the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association to send a strong representation to 
a hearing which, it is understood here, will be 
held in Washington, D. C., March 18, relative 
to reciprocal tariff negotiations with Canada. 
Tacoma lumbermen are vigorously opposed to 
any elimination of the tariff now existing om 
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Canadian lumber, and are prepared to fight any 
ssible efforts to use lumber as a_ trading 
factor in any reciprocal tariff negotiations. 

The club decided to send a large delegation to 
the annual dinner of the Seattle Lumbermen’s 
Club Feb. 11. roa 

Chairman Cecil Cavanaugh, who is in charge 
of entertainment plans for the annual meeting 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion to be held here Feb. 21-23, reported that 
present indications are that more than a thou- 
sand dealers will attend the meeting. At his 
suggestion, the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, as 
oficial host organization, authorized the send- 
ing of official invitations to lumber dealers 
throughout this territory urging them to attend 


the meeting. 
_—_- 


To Speak on Wood Chemistry 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 11.—Fred Scott, 
chairman of the program committee, announces 
that the next meeting of the Twin Cities Hoo- 
Hoo Club will be held the evening of Feb. 28. 
A dinner will be followed by presentation of the 
playlet “Nichols Protects His Investment,” 
which was given at a breakfast meeting during 
the recent Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion convention. At a Hoo-Hoo luncheon on 
March 7, the chief speaker will be Dr. Charles 
A. Mann, of the chemistry department of the 
University of Minnesota. He will speak on 
“The Chemistry of Wood.” At the last session 
of the club, in the absence of Robert M. Bellis, 
the scheduled speaker, Dr. C. H. McCrea, pastor 
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of the Hobart Methodist church, gave an inter- 
esting talk. Vice President Carl Froberg pre- 
sided in the absence of the president, E. J. 
Fisher. W. M. Wattson, reporting on “The 
State of the Order,” said Hoo-Hoo is making 
rapid strides in its comeback campaign. 





Tells History of Grading 


Loncview, WaASsH., Feb. 9.—L. A. Nelson, 


of Portland, Ore, head of the department of 
grades of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, was the principal speaker at the last 
meeting of the Weyerhaeuser Club here. 
gave a brief account of his own early experi- 


He 


ences in the lumber industry and traced the 
industry’s development from early days up to 


the present, showing the evolution of grading 


rules for lumber. He also discussed structural 


grades. 


Wallace Irwin, vice president of the club, 
announced plans for organizing a log scaling 
class, membership in which is open to any 
Weyerhaeuser employee. He named the fol- 
lowing committee to have charge of the club’s 
next meeting: Eugene Brehm, Roy Tichenor 
and E. A. Rice. 


Millwork Bowlers Defeat City Team 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 11.—The Collingdale 
Millwork Co. bowling club, member of the 
Philadelphia Major Bowling League, estab- 
lished a record at Wilmington, Del., last week 
by defeating the Wilmington City League Team, 
by the score 3165 to 2846. 


Cutting Mississippi Dense Shortleaf 


PHILADELPHIA, Miss., Feb. 11.—One of the 
first things that attracts the attention of a visi- 
tor to Philadelphia, if he drives in over the 
highway or arrives by train, is an industrial 
plant that is adding much to the wellbeing of 
the community. This is the plant of the 
Henderson-Molpus Co., which concern has 
been closely identified with the history and 
the development of this section for many years. 

The Henderson-Molpus Co. was organized 
in 1905 to do a general merchandise business, 
but in 1912 it branched out into the lumber 
business, beginning in a small way with one 
sawmill and one planer. Later the capacity of 
the plant was increased through the purchase 
of new and uptodate machinery, and it is now 
equipped with the latest and most modern 
manufacturing equipment, the latest Moore 
cross-circulating dry kiln, and ships from 10,- 
000,000 to 25,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 
The plant has a daily capacity of from 100,000 
to 125,000 feet of shortleaf yellow pine lumber. 

The Henderson-Molpus Co., which has been 
under the same management since it entered 


sold to wholesalers and 70 percent to retail 
yards and wood-using industries through com- 
mission salesmen. It specializes in the ship- 
ment of mixed cars containing dimension, 
finish, flooring, ceiling, siding, shiplap, boards, 
casing, base, molding, etc., and R. H. Molpus, 
president of the company, takes particular pride 
in the fact that most of these items can be 
supplied in specified lengths, if desired. 

The plant is located on the G. M. & N. rail- 
road, and has a large supply of dense short- 
leaf pine timber especially suitable for moldings 
and all kinds of finish material. 

That this concern will be an important factor 
in the industrial and commercial life of Phila- 
delphia and the surrounding territory for a 
long time in the future is indicated in the fact 
that the company owns sufficient timber to 
supply its plant for several years, with grow- 
ing timber available amply sufficient for a con- 
tinuous operation. 

R. H. Molpus is president and H. B. Turner, 
secretary and treasurer of the company. 

Mr. Molpus long has been closely identified 


‘ 





This highly efficient Mississippi plant is backed by a good timber supply and is able to give excellent 
service on mixed cars 


the lumber business 23 years ago, has won an 
enviable reputation in the trade and has been 
an important factor in the southern pine in- 
dustry. This company now kiln dries all of its 
No. 1 and better stock, and chemically treats 
all of its No. 2 and No. 3 stock. Its product 
has a wide distribution, about 30 percent being 


with the civic life of Philadelphia and takes a 
keen interest in every movement inaugurated 
for the betterment of the community. Among 


other organizations, he is an enthusiastic mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club, which is doing much 
to cement friendly relationships between all 
lines of business. : 
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Recent Developments Under Codes 


It has been definitely and officially announced 
in Washington that Government contracts will 
be cancelled, bids rejected, and Code Eagles 
removed for failure to pay Code assessments. 
There has been an apparent misunderstanding 
on the part of some Code administrative agen- 
cies, and official announcement has been made 
to correct this misunderstanding. 

Two building supply dealers in Wisconsin 
who had failed to comply with that part of 
the Code making it necessary to file prices 
with the Code administrative agency, have been 
denied the privilege of supplying a number of 
carloads of Portland cement for Wisconsin 
Emergency Relief Administration work in their 
communities. 





A Wisconsin lumber company was awarded 
a contract by the U. S. Forest Service for 
38,000 white cedar shingles. When advised by 
the Retail Lumber Code Authority that this 
company’s bid was the wholesale price, the 
contract was cancelled, to be placed with the 
next higher bidder, whose figures were in com- 
pliance with the Code. 





The recent hearing in Washington before 
the National Industrial Recovery Board on em- 
ployment provisions in Codes brought out a 
sharp exchange between members of the board 
and representatives of the lumber industry, on 
the question of responsibility for the break- 
down of certain sections of the Code. Two of 
the board members insisted that economic fac- 
tors beyond the control of the Government, 
failure to report early violators to NRA, and 
the lumber industry’s failure to make the most 
of its self-governing powers under the Code 
were factors in the breakdown. On the other 
hand, representatives of the lumber industry 
insisted that a lack of striking Government en- 
forcement of early violators was the funda- 
mental cause of the breakdown. Taking ex- 
ception to remarks by these board members, 
which he said might be construed as reflecting 
upon the good faith and integrity of the Lum- 
ber Code Authority, David T. Mason, execu- 
tive officer of LCA, placed a request with the 
board that it appoint one of its members to 
investigate the situation and to make recom- 
mendation toward a “more satisfactory pro- 
cedure of co-operation with the NRA.” 





The National Industrial Recovery Board has 
authorized a special inquiry of existing and 
proposed Code provisions dealing with dis- 
tribution differentials affecting the channels 
through which goods flow from manufacturer 
to retailer. 





At a recent public hearing on employment 
provisions in NRA Codes, organized labor 
made a united stand for the 30-hour week as 
the only way to secure re-employment, while 
industry took just as positive a stand in claim- 
ing the 30-hour week would be a “death blow 
to recovery.” William Green, president Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, said the recovery 
program had not fulfilled labor’s expectations 
in creating employment and increasing mass 
purchasing power; therefore it was supporting 
the Black-Connery bill. Both he and John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, 
demanded labor participation in Code making 
and Code administration. Representatives of 
industry felt that a 30-hour week would cause 
a decrease in the amount of goods produced 
and that because of increased cost of commod- 
ities labor’s real wages would be no higher 
than at present. L. S. Beale, representing the 
hardwood division agency, said it was useless 
to debate labor provisions until there was as- 
surance they would be enforced. P. A. Bloomer, 
representing the Southern Pine Division, and 
Lee Robinson, representing the Hardwood man- 
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ufacturing industry, both insisted that it is im- 
possible for industry to pay higher wages or 
to work shorter hours without curtailment of 
operations and resulting reductions in employ- 
ment. 





The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports that two men purporting to be 
Federal agents have been visiting small saw- 
mill operators in Minnesota and collecting a 
processing tax on lumber sawn for the market. 
It has advised all northern pine manufacturers 
that there is no processing tax on lumber and 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue, which 
has charge of tax collections, advises that its 
agents have neither the duty nor authority to 
collect a processing tax on lumber. 





Lumber Code Authority calls attention to 
some significant factors of vital importance to 
the lumber industry, such as the following: 


National Industrial Relations Board has 
stated in writing, officially and unequivocally, 
that violators of existing Code provisions will 
be promptly and effectively prosecuted and 
that NRA will undertake Code administration 
in branches of the industry where administra- 
tive agencies show a desire to avoid responsi- 
bility; F. A. Silcox, chief U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, has publicly advocated direct Federal con- 
trol over private timber operation; there is 
real agitation in influential quarters for gov- 
ernmental regulation of the lumber industry 
as a public utility; labor leaders outside the 
industry are not satisfied with the Lumber 
Code; refusing to abide by the wage and hour 
provisions of the Code offers an inviting field 
for labor troubles. 
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Commenting on this situation, LCA said: 

Compliance with existing Code regulations 
covering production control, trade practices 
wage and hour provisions, rules of forest 
practice, and payment of Code fees offer the 
lumber and timber products industries an 
opportunity to secure and maintain at leag 
a reasonable measure of stability in thege 
difficult times, and the right without outside 
interference to work out in an orderly and 
practical manner plans for our future wel. 


fare. 
—_O 


Wage Award to Employees 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Feb. 9.—A_ wage award, 
retroactive to Aug. 22, 1933, and involving ay 
average of about five cents per hour, was 
granted to between thirty-five and forty box. 
factory employees of the Deer Park Lumber 
Co., it was announced here this morning by 
R. D. Horning, of Seattle, NRA labor compli. 
ance officer for Washington, following a hear- 
ing at the local compliance office. In com. 
menting upon the award Mr. Horning said: 

The hearing followed complaints that wage 
differentials for different classes of labor 
were not being properly observed. The mini- 
mum wage for unskilled labor is 40 cents an 
hour. A quota of 10 percent of the employ- 
ment of the Box Division in the Deer Park 
plant to be classified as apprentices at 35 
cents an hour was permitted, but was ex- 
ceeded in this case. 

This concern recently paid nearly $2,600 in 
back pay for the sawmill division, on claims 
that the proper differentials were not main- 
tained. Another complaint involving pay- 
ment for overtime service on the company’s 
logging railway is pending. 


Other cases to be heard include one against 
the Panhandle Lumber Co. 





Would Take Part in Rail Rate 
Hearings 


WasHInNcTOoN, D. C., Feb. 11.—Rail carriers 
in Official Territory have filed a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking 
the Commission to broaden the issue in I & S 
docket No. 4035, lumber in Official Territory, 
and also to consolidate for hearing a number 
of hearings in lumber cases. 

The petition states that it may be considered 
as a formal complaint “filed on behalf of the 
carriers in that it is a petition filed for the 
purpose of raising an issue not raised through 
the usual carrier medium of filing tariffs and 
a suspension proceeding.” 


Start Wholesale Firm 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 11—The Manning-Crow 
Lumber Co. is the name of a new organization 
here, with offices in the Terminal Sales Build- 
ing, engaging in the wholesale lumber business, 
marketing Douglas fir, western hemlock, Sitka 
spruce and western red cedar, and catering to 
both rail and cargo business. Amply financed 
and in the hands of two wide awake, experienced 
men, the Manning-Crow Lumber Co. brings to 
Portland another wholesale distributing factor 
which will add further to the rapidly growing 
importance of this city as a lumber center. 








“PurcHAsiING Laws for State, County and 
City Governments” reviews the essentials of 
legislation concerning purchasing, and contains 
recommendations of legal measures to control 
public purchases. It is obtainable from National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 11 Park 
Avenue, New York. It was written by Dr. 
Russell Forbes, the association’s consultant on 
government purchasing, who is also secretary 
National Municipal League and director Mu- 
nicipal Administration Service. 


Government Buys Texas Land 


For Reforestation 


HEMPHILL, Tex., Feb. 11.—One of the largest 
land deals effected in Sabine County for a 
good many years recently was consummated 
when the Temple Lumber Co. sold to the Gov- 
ernment 80,000 acres of cut-over land for re- 
forestation purposes. The Government pre- 
viously had acquired large acerage in this 
county from the Gilmer Lumber Co., and the 
Southwestern Settlement & Development Co, 
and also had bought a large block of cut-over 
land in Shelby County from the Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., all of which will become a part of the 
national reforestation program in this section 





Anti-Termite Organization 
Extends Its Service 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 11.—The second an- 
nual convention of Terminix licensees of the 
E. L. Bruce Co., held in Memphis, Jan. 25 and 
26, was attended by more than one hundred men 
from twenty-five States, and an increase of 58 
percent in Terminix sales for 1934 over 1933 
was reported. a 

E. L. Fellman, manager of the Terminix divi- 
sion, presided at all of the sessions, and two 0 
the principal speakers were Robert G. Bruce 
and C. Arthur Bruce. Improved methods | 
termite control, and the Terminix advertising 
program for 1935, were the most important sub- 
jects discussed, and it was decided to advertise 
in several national magazines in order to at 
quaint property owners throughout the country 
with Terminix service. 

Starting six years ago in Memphis with one 
company, the Terminix organization now has 
forty-seven licensees, and operates in more that 
a hundred cities in twenty-eight States. These 
include the principal southern centers and the 
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leading cities of the country, such as New York, 
Philadelphia, W ashington, St. Louis, Columbus, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Baltimore, 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati. Reports showed 
that approximately fifteen thousand homes and 
buildings have been protected with Terminix. 
Significant to everyone in the building industry 
is the growth of the Terminix organization to 
its present nationwide scope, which makes avail- 
able an effective and uniform method of protect- 
ing buildings against termites in practically 
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the increased use of treated lumber, should do 
much to overcome the situation which has 
threatened to curtail the use of wood. The 
chemical Terminix is said to have been devel- 
oped specifically as an aid to the lumber indus- 
try, being the result of eight years of labora- 
tory research and six years of actual experi- 
ence in the field. 

All of those attending the convention returned 
to their various headquarters enthusiastic over 
the outlook for business during the coming year, 











and delighted with the results of last year’s 


every section of the country. This service, as 
efforts. 


was brought out in the convention, together with 


Completes Building All-Electric City 


SpoKANE, WASH., Feb. 9.—The White Pine in 
Sash Co., of Spokane, has completed and de- 
livered 285 knock-down houses to the Mason- 
Walsh-Atkinson-Kier Co., the contractors who 
are building the first, or $63,000,000, unit of 


fulfilling the contract, for, until the men 
could be housed at the dam site, other work 
could not proceed. Six to ten houses a day 
were assembled, using six to eight men to 
every house. 


Units Pre-Fitted at Factory 


Of native fir, vertical grain, the 3-room 
houses measure 28 x 20 feet, while the 4-room 
houses are similar, with the addition of an 
extra sleeping room. In the 3-room homes, 
there are living rooms; a bedroom with a 
closet large enough for a child’s bed; shower 
bath, toilet and wall basin; and a combination 
kitchen and dining room, also a screened back 
porch. Screens are fitted to the window frames, 
and hardware attached to the screens. Inso- 
board is used for insulating. The window sash 
were all pre-fitted, as were the door frames, 
with hardware attached. 

The kitchen cabinet work was largely com- 
pleted in the Spokane factory of the White 
Pine company ready to put in place. 

The roofs were pre-fabricated in Spokane, 
and taken for assembling to a warehouse in 
Almira, a city about fifteen miles from the 
site of the dam. 

Included in the contract, beside the homes, 
were forty 12-room workmen’s bunkhouses and 
8-room foremen’s bunkhouses, some latrines 
and a two-story Administration Building. 

In the building of the homes, the largest 
section used was 28x14 feet while the wall 
was only 814 x 28 feet; the floor 14x 28 feet; 
and the roof, 32 x 14 feet. 

The White Pine Sash Co., provided kitchen 
chairs, tables, and built-ins; tables and lockers 
for the bunkhouses. 
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Heating the home is just one of the many 

things that electricity does in the homes of 

the workers on Coulee Dam—they live in an 
4a all-electric town 


the town at Grand Coulee dam, 92 miles west of 
Spokane on the Columbia River. 

The houses constitute the world’s first all- 

electric city, Mason City, which will house the 
staff and employees of the contractors while 
the great Federal project is under construction. 
None of the houses have basements, for there 
are no furnaces, nor do they have chimneys, 
for there are no stoves. Electric ranges, elec- 
tric refrigerators, electric lights, and individual 
electric heaters for every room in the house 
are provided. 
_Henry Klopp, president of the White Pine 
Sash Co., said the contract amounted to about 
$200,000, and it is possible that more houses 
will later be ordered. 

The White Pine company had to show speed 


Wooden Trusses for Giant Conveyor 


An additional contract of the White Pine 
Sash Co. of Spokane with the Mason-Walsh- 
Atkinson-Kier Co. called for the building of 
wooden trusses for the giant conveyor which 
the Mason company will use in excavation. 
The contract, while small as compared with the 
one which called for the buildings for Mason 
City, is still important. The conveyor, which 
has started operations, is the largest in the 
world, extending several miles up the hill on 
the west side of the Columbia River, and carry- 
ing the soil excavated from the river level, 
to dump it into Rattlesnake Canyon, an enor- 
mous gulch which will hold the millions of 
yards to be excavated. 








The houses for Mason City, the construction staff town near Coulee Dam, were built in Spokane, Wash.., 
and assembled on the townsite 92 miles away 
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For 84 years Wooster has developed one 
important brush improvement after an- 
other. These exclusive features, represent 
a very real selling asset for the dealer. 


S An efficient, low temperature 
FR222E) setting which preserves the 


natural life of the bristles. 





A A nickeled, steel ferrule brush 


‘tl with convex handle giving 

— natural chisel to bristles with- 
A out strips or nails. America’s 

_ most imitated brush. 

' A tackless brush with a pat- 
y ented lock-bead that holds the 
cavse bristles with a vise-like grip. 


| A simple all-metal brushkeeper 
that seals the bristles air-tight. 


A nationally-known name and 
trade-mark means ready cus- 
tomer acceptance. 


WOOSTER SAMPLER 
SWINGING DISPLAY 
A simple, efficient brush 
merchandising plan — 
A selling system, a prac- 
tical display and stock- 
keeping plan, all in one. 





WOOSTER SAMPLER 
TABLE-TOP 
REFILL DEALS 


A combination 
plan including 
both table-top 
display and 
simplified fill- 


in stock. 


THE WOOSTER BRUSH COMPANY 
Wooster, Ohio 
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Buys Timber in North Carolina 
and New Mexico 


Cuartortre, N. C., Feb. 11.—Announcement 
is made by Louis Carr, president of the Carr 
Lumber Co., of Pisgah Forest, of the purchase 
of twelve thousand acres of timberland in the 
Balsam mountains, near Hazelwood, N. C. The 
timber from this tract will be shipped to the 
Pisgah Forest plant for manufacture into lum- 
ber. Lumbermen are already at work in the 
newly acquired territory. Mr. Carr also an- 
nounces the purchase of the forty-five acres in 
Pisgah Forest where the units of the Carr plant 
have been located for several years. 

His company expects to increase production 
immediately, says Mr. Carr. Only regular em- 
ployees are used at the Carr plant, while the 
logging and hauling of timber on the Balsam 
Mountains will be done by contract. The Pis- 
gah Forest plant has been limited in its scale 
of operations in the past months, according to 
W. W. Croushorn, superintendent, for several 
reasons, but principally because timber was not 
available for cutting, and because the Lumber 
Code limited the hours it could operate per 
month. But now the production quota has 
been increased, and, with a large supply of 
timber available, there will be increased em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Carr, who has extensive lumber inter- 
ests in New Mexico, reports that business is 
improving everywhere and that he expects 1935 
to be a good year. The Southwest Lumber 
Co., of Alamagordo, N. M., of which he is 
president, had a very successful year, all em- 
ployees enjoying full time. At the end of the 
year a 4 percent dividend was declared. Mr. 
Carr announces that New Mexico business has 
purchased recently a five thousand-acre tract 
of timber on the boundary, and that opera- 
tions have started that will entail the cutting 
of a million feet of lumber. The boundary is 
known as the Cloudcroft Reserve, and is 
thirty miles from El Paso, Tex. 





Colorado's New Sales Tax Law 


Denver, Coo., Feb. 11—A tax of 2 per- 
cent on all retail sales of tangibles is to be 
levied starting March 1, by a law passed last 
week by the Colorado legislature. The new 
tax, effective until June 30, 1937, is expected 
to yield between 4 and 4% million dollars a 
year, $3,600,000 of which will be devoted to 
relief. The construction industry is expected 
to produce a hefty portion of this revenue, for 
even in 1933, a poor year for building, the vol- 
ume of lumber, building materials and hard- 
ware sales in this, State was $13,201,000, and 
it is confidently expected that this figure will 
be greatly exceeded in 1935. 

The retail merchant can not absorb the tax 
but must collect it from purchasers under a 
bracketing system which, it is anticipated, will 
be self-compensating, for although he himself 
pays the tax on his sales below the exemption 
level, he collects slightly more than 2 percent 
on sales above that mark. He is held respon- 
sible for paying the tax on his gross sales, and 
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is allowed 6 percent of this amount to defray 
collection costs. Failure to keep records or 
make returns is punishable by a maximum fine 
of $1,000 and a maximum jail sentence of six 
months. A fraudulent return is classified as 
perjury, with a possible penitentiary sentence 
of one to fourteen years. 





Much Piling Used for Mississippi 


Locks 


LYNXVILLE, Wis., Feb. 11—For the con- 
struction of the coffer dam at Lock No. 9, here, 
in the Mississippi River 9-foot channel project, 
eight thousand oak piles, forty feet long and 
a foot in diameter, are being driven into the 
river bed. The coffer dam floor of oak will 
be the base of the million dollar lock. Piles 
are being obtained from woodlands in south- 
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Steam drivers busy pounding oak piles into 


the bed of the river at Lynxville, Wis., to form a 
coffer dam and lock that will be part of the Mis- 
sissippi River 9-foot channel project 


western Wisconsin. At Guttenberg, Iowa, and 
at several other places in Iowa and Wisconsin 
where locks are under construction, oak piles 
are being used, as at Lynxville. Most of the 
piles for these sites are obtained in the wood- 
lands of eastern Iowa, and southern and cen- 
tral Wisconsin, and some are being brought in 
from the northern Wisconsin pineries. 
Familiar sights, during the past summer, on 
the highways of eastern Iowa and western 
Wisconsin were trucks with long trailers 
loaded with 40 and 50-foot wood piles for jobs 
at Genoa, Lynxville, Guttenberg, Dubuque, 
Bellevue and other 
points in the two 
States. Hauls of 250 
and 300 miles were 





This truck loaded with 
piling was “snapped” as 
it rolled along a Wis- 
consin highway, having 
crossed the Mississippi 
River bridge at Prairie 
du Chien, Wis., on its 
way to Dubuque, lowa. 





made to deliver some 
of the piles. Individ- 
ually-owned trucks 
were doing the haul- 
ing. 
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For Better, Quicker, Cheaper 


Delivery of Lumber 


Added stamina and the utmost of style ang 
comfort are some of the important features th 
make the Ford Motor Co. “point with pride” 
at its new 1935 V-8 truck. Eight cylinders in, 
so-called small car was a pioneering achievemen 
by Ford that caused a lot of speculation not sg 
long ago, and there were those who said “It jug 
won't do!” 

But now the V-8 engines in trucks alone num. 
ber 125,000 on this jolly old globe of ours, ang 
their performance is the best answer to the ques. 
tion of whether the idea works. Ford declared 
that eight-cylinder operation is just as cheap as 
four-cylinder, that this type of engine takes the 
power furnished by the gasoline and splits it yp 
eight ways instead of four ways and thereby 
gives the engine smoother, more positive power 
and longer life. The response of users of the 
engine has been such that Ford now announces 
that the entire production of its truck engines js 
going into eight-cylinder jobs—so much better 
that there’s no need for production of the foyr- 
cylinder truck engines any more. 

But of course the company does not talk only 
of cylinders, for there is the matter of the room- 
ier, more comfortable cab, the new and better 
brakes, improved clutch that will work better 
and last longer, improved cooling, and a crank- 
case-ventilation system that works. But better 
than all talking and pointing with pride, the 
company challenges lumbermen to try the truck 
on their own loads and routes, and with their 
own drivers, before they buy. 











Woodworking Concerns Find 


Business Better 


Wausau, Wis., Feb. 11.—Woodworking 
firms of this city are reporting improvement in 
general business conditions over a year ago, with 
some firms stating, however, that business has 
not picked up with the rapidity expected after 
the first of the year. G. K. Gooding, president 
of the Wisconsin Box Co., reported business 
excellent in January, of good volume for this 
month, and orders enough on hand to keep the 
plant operating at capacity during March; at 
present 90 men are employed, and it may be 
necessary to add a night shift, Mr. Gooding 
added. The Underwood Veneer Co. enjoyed an 
excellent business until about mid-January, when 
volume started to “ease off,” according to O. C. 
Lemke, president; during the rush season in 
December, 350 men were employed in the veneer 
plant and sawmill, and at present the payroll 
stands at about 230. While its present business 
calls for a payroll of sixty men, H. H. Schol- 
field an official of the Marathon Box Co., would 
not venture to say how long this number would 
remain; conditions are better than a year ago, 
however, he reported. Numerous other smaller 
concerns in the same business are working full 
crews for the time being. 

———_—_——- 


Proposed Tax Law Names 
Timber as Personal Property 


OtympiA, WASH., Feb. 9.—A bill to lessen 
the strain of the tax burden on Washington's 
vast stands of timber was introduced in the 
lower house of the State legislature on Feb. 6. 
The bill, which is sponsored by the Washington 
State Tax Commission and has the endorsement 
of Gov. Clarence D. Martin, is believed to have 
an excellent chance of passage. 

It provides for the classification of timber as 
personal property, separate from the land on 
which it stands. Its provisions are optional, 
rather than mandatory. 

It is designed to allow a reduction in cur- 
rent timber taxes of 714 percent for a per! 
of ten years, until 75 percent of the current tax 
is deferred, leaving 25 percent to be paid annu- 
ally thereafter. The deferred amount would 
draw interest at 6 percent. 

For the second time during the present ses- 
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sion, the senate on Feb. 5 killed the memorial 
of Senator Fred Norman asking Congress to 
jmpose duties on pulpwood and continue the 
excise tax on imported lumber. The vote was 
91 to 26. Last week the memorial was killed 
by a vote of 20 to 25. Democratic senators 
defeated the memorial on the grounds that if 
¢ were passed, it would be tantamount to send- 
ing a part of the platform of the Republican 
party to Congress and the President. 





Railroad Expects to Build More 
Cars 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11—More work this 
year for Burlington employees was predicted 
by Ralph Budd, president of the railroad, in a 
recent visit to the Havelock (Neb.) shops, 
which produce principally cars. At present, 13 
cars are being turned out daily at the plant, 
employing 250 men. Although the grain move- 
ment is at virtually a standstill, and livestock 
shipments have fallen off substantially, Mr. 
Budd said the demand for freight cars was 
holding up remarkably well. Due to cold 
weather, coal shipments have been particularly 
heavy, and heavy sales of motor cars have 
required more shipping equipment. 


May Forbid Export of Logs 
From State’s Lands 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 9—Lumber interests 
in Spokane are concerned over reports received 
from Boise that a bill had been passed by the 
Idaho state senate forbidding shipping of logs 
from State-owned timber lands out of the State 
for conversion. 

A large amount of logs cut in Idaho are con- 
verted into lumber in Spokane each year and 
considerable cuttings are made on State-owned 
lands, private interests buying the timber and 
doing the logging. : 

The Western Pine Association through its 
forestry engineer, Harold Holman, is conduct- 
ing an investigation as to the effects of the bill 
if it becomes a law. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Veteran Riverman Recounts 


Early Experiences 


Coroma, Micu., Feb. 11.—Jason Brant, 84 
years old, a pioneer lumberman and riverman 
of southern Michigan, visited his home town of 
Coloma recently, thereby recalling early days 
of lumbering in this section, The present gen- 
eration knows very little about the occupation 
Mr. Brant followed a half-century ago. He is 
one of the last of those epic figures—a river- 
man. Fifteen years of age when he came to 
Coloma with his parents and engaged in the 
occupation of riverman, he followed that calling 
for 40 years. He ran logs and lumter first 
from Watervliet and Paw Paw down the Paw 
Paw river to St. Joseph, later plying the same 
trade along the shore of Lake Michigan be- 
tween Covert and St. Joseph. 

Mr. Brant gave an interesting description 
of how the work was done. He said lumber 
of even lengths was piled together, about 2,000 
eet in a pile, and bound with bands of oak or 
ash. Holes had been bored through these bands 
so the piles could be tightly bound together. 
The lumber was put into cribs and floated down 
stream, 

Walnut lumber, he said, being much heavier 
than other timber, would sink, so it was neces- 
Sary to build a “raiser” to hold the lumber 
afloat. This was done by building cribs of 
lighter lumber just under the crib of heavy 
timber at each end, thus raising it enough to 
keep it up and afloat. 

After river running was abandoned, logs and 
lumber were sawed at the mills along creeks 
and hauled to the shore of Lake Michigan, 
where tugs or teams towed the “runs” to St. 
oseph, 

The peeling of hemlock bark, which was used 
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for tanning purposes, was also a part of Mr. 
Brant’s experiences. The bark was checked 
into three-foot lengths, then lengthwise of the 
tree, then it could be stripped from the tree. 
These strips were hauled to the lake shore and 
stacked until a load was obtained. Flat boats 
came from St. Joseph, and were loaded by using 
scows to carry the bark from the shore. 

The lumberjack and riverman are now his- 
toric figures of a past when the courage and 
initiative of sturdy able-bodied men played a 
large part in transforming a wilderness into our 
present civilization. 


Protest Government Lumber 


Manufacturing 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 11—The Libby 
(Mont.) Lions Club, representing a community 
almost wholly dependent on the lumber indus- 
try, has passed a resolution calling for the dis- 
continuance of present Government lumber op- 
erations, asking that no Government depart- 
ment or agency be permitted to extend its ac- 
tivities into the field of lumber manufacture, 
and urging that Government purchasing agents 
be required to purchase their lumber require- 
ments from the regularly established com- 
mercial lumber manufacturers throughout the 
United States. 

The resolution calls attention to the fact 
that at Custer, S. D., in the Harney national 
forest, the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration has entered lumber production in di- 
rect competition with private business, including 
the operation of dry kilns and planing mills, 
and that the FERA also has leased a mill at 


Coram, Mont., and is negotiating for similar: 


lumber operations in other parts of the western 
pine region. These operations, the resolution 
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states, are or will be conducted by transient 
laborers, “thus precluding the employment of 
hundreds of lumber workers who might other- 
wise be employed by already established com- 
mercial operations.” 


Bottle Ruling Restricts 


Demand for Staves 


Lirriz Rock, Ark., Feb. 11—Regulations of 
the U. S. Treasury Department, restricting dis- 
tribution and sale of distilled spirits to those: in 
glass containers, will have a disastrous effect on 
thousands of men working in the stave and 
heading industry in Arkansas, according to 
prominent cooperage and stave manufacturers. 
Commenting on this situation, Galvin Hudson, 
of Memphis, president of the Hudson & Dugger 
Co. of Arkansas, said: 

With restriction of distribution and sale 
to spirits in glass bottles, men who were 
given employment in the stave and heading 
industry by the return of legalized liquor 
are returning to the ranks of unemployed, 
as mill after mill is closing down because of 
the comparatively small demand for kegs and 
barrels. Staves are made in the mountain 
and hill country where work is scarce, and 
many of these men have gone back on relief 
rolls. 


Hugh Chappelle, secretary Rogers Hardwood 
Products Co., of Rogers, Ark., says his com- 
pany will make a vigorous protest against this 
ruling. Commenting on this, he said: 

While our business will be curtailed, we 
will still continue because distillers must use 
wooden barrels in which to age their prod- 
ucts. The most serious reflection on the 
regulation is the throwing out of employ- 
ment of hundreds of persons in this territory 
whose whole existence depends upon the 
wood stave industry. 
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1. Plates and 
corner posts. 




















3. Porch 
columns. 





How much is known 
about TERMITES? 


T is not easy for the ordinary man to find 

termites, or to be certain that any par- 
ticular case of damage to wood has been 
caused by these insects. 


But the habits of termites have long been 
known to scientists. 
mology has studied them exhaustively and has 
prepared numerous bulletins on the subject 
of controlling termite damage. There is ade- 
quate and authoritative knowledge back of 
the statement that two preservatives enable 
wood to resist the attacks of termites. 
two are creosote and zinc chloride. 


The Bureau of Ento- 


These 


The art of timber preservation is a hundred 
years old. There is no mystery about pro- 
tecting wood. It simply must be done accord- 
ing to the principles proven in generations 
of specialized work. This organization is en- 
gaged exclusively in the wood preserving in- 
dustry and has for years offered wood prop- 
Se erly treated to resist termites as well as decay 
and other fungi. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
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Oak Sash Good After 119 


Years’ Service 


Rock IsLaNnp, ILL., Feb. 11.—Reconditioning 
the old clock tower on the Rock Island Arsenal 
has disclosed an interesting story, proved by 
governmental records, of the longevity of wood 
In a recent issue the Waterways Journal said: 
“Qak lumber and timbers still in good service 
after 119 years, put to shame other records of 
serviceability.” Continuing the journal said: 

While reconditioning the old clock tower, 
during the late months of 1934, it was noticed 
that the window sash in the basement of the 
puilding were built of oak. These sash were 
still in good shape in spite of the fact that 
the building was started in 1863 and com- 
pleted in 1865. In delving into the records 
of the Government arsenal, it developed that 
the present clock tower was originally known 
as Storehouse A, and when completed in 1865 


was the only modern building on Arsenal 
Island. There had previously been built, 
however, in the year 1816, the original Fort 


oak timbers from this 
build the sash for the 
tower. In other words, 119 
oak is still giving good serv- 
It recently has been 
has been shipped to these 


Armstrong, and the 
fort were used to 
present clock 
vears later the 
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noticed that oak 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


same engineers for use in the locks near 
Muscatine and Burlington, some of which 
will be under water and some exposed to 
alternate wet and dry conditions. A. Fletcher 
Marsh, Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, says that he expects the recent oak 
shipments to outstrip even the remarkable 
record made by the Fort Armstrong sash, 
still going strong after 119 years. 





Contest Taxation of Sales to 


Contractors 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 11.—At a recent 
dinner of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, it 
was announced that plans are being made by 
the Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
to institute a friendly suit in Common Pleas 
Court of Hamilton County, to test the right of 
the Ohio Tax Commission to collect the retail 
sales tax from retail lumber dealers on con- 
struction materials for new houses built by 
contractors and offered for sale. It is under- 
stood dealers will take the position that con- 
struction materials are not taxable, since they 
are part of a transaction which is in reality a 
real estate deal, in which the contractor to 
whom the lumber is sold becomes the vendor. 


Case-Hardened? To Be or Not to Be 


If we may believe the stories about the bill 
of fare served up by Sourdough Sam and other 
cooks in rollicking lumber camps of the Good 
Old Days, case-hardening was a feature much 
to be desired in a woodsman’s stomach and 
gizzard. And of course it is an established 
fact, even today in this era of knowledge, that 
case-hardening is quite the proper thing for cold 
chisels, umpires and policemen. 

But there is one place where case-hardening 
has no friends, and that is in a kiln where lum- 
ber is being dried. For when a man loads up 
a kiln buggy he has high hopes that the result 
will not be lumber dried on the outside only 
with the center of the board still green—he 
wants it to be dry all the way through, and 
without damage being done in the drying. 

This can only be done by keeping the center 
of the piece warmer than the outer part, for 
it is a well known fact that moisture moves 


away from heat; and if the center is kept 
warmer than the outer part, moisture will 
therefore move to the surface, which is the 


only way it can be removed from the board or 
timber. This movement at the same time keeps 
the surface pores open, and prevents that case- 
hardening which does so much damage to the 
salability of the product. 


MOLS rA 
Some of the equipment with which the 


dry kiln efficiency. 
Indianapolis 





“Moistat" 
controls steam pressure, temperature and other factors of 
Products of National Dry Kiln Co., 


Yet keeping the center warmer than the out- 
side is no simple matter, or so it seems, any- 
way, for one hesitates to accomplish it by setting 
fire to the inside. The National Dry Kiln Co. 
has turned the trick quite neatly, however, with 
its “Moistat” system which the Indianapolis 
firm is installing in an increasing number of 
kilns. The temperature of the charge as a whole 
—which includes the centers of the pieces—is 
kept high, but during the early part of the dry- 
ing process the air is kept moist, a simple 
expedient which materially lowers the tempera- 
ture of the surface of each piece. It is really 
quite simple in principle, and can be applied to 
many kilns now in use; in fact, the Thomas P. 
3eals Furniture Co., Portland, Me., is even now 
equipping its kilns in this manner. Practically 
all kilns have some means of controlling tem- 
perature, humidity etc., but there is no more 
positive and efficient method of control than the 
use of modern electrically operated valves, 
which are not affected by cold weather and 
which do not require the maintenance of air 
or water pressure as do some control systems. 
More details about the advantages of the Mois- 
tat system may be obtained from the National 
Dry Kiln Co. at its headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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|. STEPHENSON 
COMPANY 


WELLS, MICHIGAN 


| “IDEAL” MAPLE, BIRCH, 
| and BEECH FLOORING 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Dimension 
White Pine and Spruce Lumber 
Hemlock and Tamarack Lumber |f 
All kinds of NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


WHITE CEDAR POSTS AND POLES 
LATH AND SHINGLES 
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PIYWOOD 


22 Spe esr We're supplying the needs of exact- 
nS Ee ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
. : We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 

o. im Northern Veneers and Plywood. 
— We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Meine ner, Plemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, end 
fee 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 
Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 
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Books That Help in Building, 
Aid Retail Seller 


In these days when remodeling of old 
houses is being urged by public and private 
agencies, no doubt the most wide-spread 
objective so far as the owner is concerned, 
is that of utility. He wants more space or 
better light or more efficient layout or better 
heating facilities. He is interested in insula- 
tion and perhaps in air conditioning. Most 
of the houses to be remodeled were built at 
or near the turn of the century and have 
no particular distinction of design or mate- 
rial or historical association. 

But it happens that in many parts of the 
country there are old houses that represent 
in striking ways an earlier period. There 
are countless copies of these houses. The 
fact that the old types have been copied 
over and over is sufficient evidence of their 
utility and beauty. An increasing number 
of people are interested in these old designs, 
either for the purpose of reproducing them, 
making discreet and correct repairs upon 
old examples, borrowing features for the 
purpose of giving distinction to old and 
nondescript houses when the latter are re- 
paired, or for the pleasure of understanding 
an earlier type of American civilization. 

Any of these persons will be interested in 
a book by Marion Nicholl Rawson, entitled 
“Sing, Old House.” This is a remarkable 
study of American houses from the early 
settlements to 1820; a book based upon care- 
ful and extensive first-hand investigation. It 
deals not only with the buildings themselves 
but also with the times and needs that pro- 
duced them. It contains many pages of 
words used by the early builders and more 
pages of the quaint sayings current in Co- 
lonial days. A careful reading of the book 
will convey not only a knowledge of the 
houses and their general design but also of 
the individual units and factors of the build- 
ings and the reasons why they were so de- 
signed. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pre- 
pared to furnish this book at the publisher’s 
price, $5. 


Paper Models Help in Designing 


An amusing and pungent book which 
manages to convey a world of practical in- 
formation in a pleasant way is entitled “An 
Early American Home.” It has the added 
subtitle “And the fun we had building it.” 
The author is Claude H. Miller. It seems 
that Mr. Miller had built many houses with- 
out really suiting himself. This copy of a 
1731 New Jersey farm house was the suc- 
cessful culmination of his long search. His 
account of making the design, selecting the 
site and solving the problems of adding 
modern conveniences without damaging the 
spirit and atmosphere of 18th century con- 
struction not only tells the story of his own 
adventure but manages to become a practi- 
cal textbook without the latter’s depressing 
qualities. 

Mr. Miller states that in preparing the 
design for his house he found that making 
a paper model was of more value in indicat- 
ing the finished appearance than were many 
drawings. In this connection we may re- 
mind the reader of a book review, dealing 
with designing by means of paper models, 
that appeared in the issue B this journal 
of Jan. 6, 1934. The book is entitled “The 
Game of Planning a House,” and was writ- 
ten by Dan Scoates. It is probable that a 
number of people after reading Mr. Miller’s 
lively and entertaining work will want to 
read also Mr. Scoates’ book on paper-model 
plans. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will sup- 
ply these books at publishers’ prices. “An 
Early American Home,” by Claude H. Mil- 


ler, sells for $3.50. “The Game of Plan- 
ning a House,” by Dan Scoates, sells for $2. 


How to Build a Log Cabin 


Dr. William A. Bruette has edited a prac- 
tical book of 100 pages entitled “Log Camps 
& Cabins; How to Build and Furnish 
Them.” In these days of outdoor sports 
and living in the wilderness or the near 
wilderness there probably are scores of 
thousands of persons who cherish a secret 
passion not only to own a camp or cabin 
in some suitable place but also to build 
the structure themselves. More and more 
of these potential woodsmen are realizing 
their dreams. To do so without disappoint- 
ment or risk of failure calls for information 
of the most practical kind. This informa- 
tion is to be found in Dr. Bruette’s little 
book. He assumes that the owner knows 
little about reading architects’ drawings and 
that he will find his helpers among men 
who are not skilled in such reading, either. 
Hence by means of sketches he presents 
pictures of every detail of the process; 
notching the logs, framing the roof, setting 
windows and doors and especially making 
the fireplace. No camp or cabin would be 
satisfactory and perhaps not even legal with- 
out a fireplace. The author assures the 
reader that this seemingly large and alarm- 
ing piece of construction can be undertaken 
successfully by the amateur. The book de- 
scribes the process in great detail. There 
are numerous pictures and drawings; of de- 
tails, floor plans and completed buildings. 
This paper will supply the book at the pub- 
lisher’s price; $1.50. 


The Home That Can Be Added to 


The National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation has revived the popular booklet 
“The Home for the Growing Income.” This 
booklet is the product of very extensive and 
careful labor by Eldred Mowery, A. I. A., 
who has designed a three-room cottage to- 
gether with a number of alternative addi- 
tions; any one of which can be added at a 
later time at a minimum additional cost 
over the cost for the completed house if 
built all at one time. The additions are 
of such a character that the completed 
house is compact in design and has no ap- 
pearance of having been cobbled together 
at haphazard. The book is fully illustrated 
with line drawings and floor plans. It will 
be supplied by the Association at the nomi- 
nal price of 10 cents per copy, including 
postage. 

The National association has also brought 
out a new edition of its handsome brochure 
called “Modern Home Interiors.” This little 
publication presents many ideas for interior 
woodwork; kitchen equipment, paneling, 
built-in furniture and the like. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated both with pictures of the 
finished articles and with working drawings. 
This brochure will be supplied by the Na- 
tional association at 10 cents per copy. 

7-_—_-oOo-- 


New Books on Forest Mensura- 


tion and Silviculture 


Two additional books in the American For- 
estry Series have come to this office. The titles 
included in the series are scientific and pro- 
fessional in character and are intended pri- 
marily as text and reference works. But the 
accuracy and the comprehensiveness which 
make them useful in classrooms of forestry 
schools or in the hands of professional foresters 
make them equally useful for the nonprofes- 
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sional person who is seeking information in 
their respective fields. 

The first of these books, entitled “Forey 
Mensuration,” was written by Donald Bruce 
and Francis X. Schumacher. Both former 
were members of the faculty of the Universit, 
of California. Mr. Bruce is now a consyltj 
forester, and Mr. Schumacher is with the U, § 
Forest Service. ; 

In dealing with the various measurements 
employed in forestry work, the authors hay 
approached their problem in a new way. Ip. 
stead of telling the reader successively aboy 
the making of a log rule, a volume table, a 
current growth study and so on, they 
to begin with a thorough exposition of the na. 
ture and use of the necessary tools. Onc 
these tools are mastered, it will be compara. 
tively easy to apply this technique to differen 
fields of forest mensuration. It will be yp. 
derstood that “tools” as here mentioned jp. 
clude much more than instruments and dray- 
ing paper. They include mathematical formy. 
las and instruction about deriving and applying 
these formulas. This is a thoroughly profes. 
sional book; useful to anyone who approaches 
this phase of forestry in a serious way. It 
can be supplied at the publisher’s price; $3.50, 

The second book mentioned above is “The 
Theory and Practice of Silviculture,” by F. §, 
Baker, associate professor of forestry, college 
of Agriculture, University of California. The 
publisher has indicated that this book is de 
signed to answer both scientifically and prac- 
tically the question, “If I treat my forest thus 
and so, what will happen to it?” Mr. Baker 
has departed from the usual practice by includ- 
ing both scientific theory and practical technique 
in one volume. But one wonders why this has 
not been standard practice. The objective of 
the forester is the management of his forest; 
and plant physiology and forest ecology must 
be means to that end. Mr. Baker passes easily 
and naturally from descriptive science to prob- 
lems of management. He draws upon a wide 
study and experience both in America and 
in Europe. The book should be equally valu- 
able to the student, the practicing forester 
and the timber owner. It can be supplied at 
the publisher’s price; $5. 





Uptodate Aid for Home Builders 
and Remodelers 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 11.—As part of its 
effort to co-operate with and promote the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s program, two 
booklets by competent architects and interior 
designers especially experienced in home build- 
ing and modernizing, have been issued by the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 
They are designed to be of distinct value and 
service to persons contemplating remodeling, 
or modernizing old homes, or building new 
homes. 

“Suggestions for Remodeling with Southern 
Pine” contains more than thirty illustrated sug- 
gestions for interior and exterior alterations, 
numerous “before” and “after” sketches, and 
detailed drawings of principal or unusual con- 
struction features of each remodeling project 
proposed. Among the exterior modernizing 
jobs presented in the booklet are examples of 
changes in one- and two-story houses, 
singles into doubles or duplexes, adding rooms, 
wings, half-stories, porches and various other 
alterations. The section devoted to interiors 
presents suggestions for changes in all the 
rooms of a residence to make them more at- 
tractive, convenient, comfortable and modern, 
in addition to ideas for transforming present 
useless attics and basements into cheerful and 
serviceable rooms, providing handy built-in 
features and furniture, and many other sugges- 
tions to make the old or new home more com- 
plete and valuable. e 

“Modern Southern Pine Homes” contains 
fifty different designs of attractive moderately 
priced, uptodate homes with floor plans and 
brief descriptions of the outstanding cones of 
each design and plan shown. Complete blue- 
print drawings, specifications and list of ma- 
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terials needed for any of the houses shown are 
furnished to home builders by the association 
at a nominal charge. Most of the designs are 
of small homes, suitable for all climates and 
temperatures. There also are included in the 
hooklet detailed suggestions and drawings for 
fences, odd or ornamental doors, and other fea- 
tures related to home building. An interesting 
chapter in the booklet which is regarded as of 
much value to home builders of today, relates 
to air-conditioning in the home, and the proper 
insulation necessary in the structure to permit 
of satisfactory air-conditioning. All working 
drawings from the plans shown in this booklet 
include details and specifications for the in- 
clusion of such forms of good insulation as will 
allow of installation of air-conditioning systems 
in the homes shown, either at time of building 
or later. The booklet also contains a full de- 
scription of the “Fifteen Cardinal Points of 
Safe and Permanent Construction,” devised by 
engineers of the Southern Pine Association and 
widely recommended by architects and builders, 
with explanatory drawings of the fifteen points. 

The two booklets have been highly com- 
mended by architects, builders and interior ar- 
rangement technicians as valuable aids to home 
owners and builders in solving their building 
problems. Sample copies will be sent to any 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on re- 
quest addressed to the association. 





Plywood Writes a New Chapter 
in Home Building 


[Continued from Front Page] 


house was framed in the conventional manner, 
except that it was designed without basement. 
It was sheathed on the outside with shiplap, 
then covered with heavy, good-quality building 
paper. Over this was placed the plywood. The 
wall then was finished, as the picture of the 
exterior will indicate, with 1x2-inch lattice 
strips, placed about 12-inch centers, both ver- 
tically and horizontally. Plywood also was 
used for the interior walls, ceilings and floors. 
Some of the walls and ceilings were painted, 
but most of the interior was stained, then 
waxed. The finished effect is very attractive 
and pleasing. Many have been the compliments 
bestowed by those who have inspected the house 
since its completion. And above all, the result 
was an exceptionally good building, easy to 
heat, at a cost comparing most favorably with 
any other substantial construction. 

In a statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Mr. Keizer said: 


“In my present real estate connection I have 
learned that there is a real market for small 
homes, but we must find a way to produce them 
at a lower cost than has prevailed, or now pre- 
vails. Beyond any doubt in my mind, lumber— 
and particularly plywood—is the answer. My 
investigations have proved to me that small 
houses constructed of these materials are much 
easier to heat in winter, and are much cooler 
in summer, than those constructed of other 
materials. 

“T believe that an earnest effort on the part 
of manufacturers to acquaint the public with 
the merits of fir plywood for the construction 
of small homes will bring them an ever-increas- 
ing demand for their product. Suggestions and 
recommendations from the manufacturers with 
regard to working the product on the job, fin- 
ishing and decorating, will do much to stimu- 
late greater desire to use plywood in the con- 
struction of small homes.” 


The material used in construction of the 
Hagan home was furnished by the Berwyn 
Lumber Co., Berwyn, Iil. 

Floor plans of the house, together with fur- 
ther details of construction, supplied by Archi- 
tect James Roy Allen, will appear in an early 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





To PURCHASE ADDITIONAL LANDS FOR NA- 
TIONAL FORESTS, $10 million has been allocate 
from Emergency Conservation Work funds by 
President Roosevelt. 
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Defines Its Trade Principles 


and Practices 


Hoguaim, WaAsH., Feb. 9.—Reaffirming its 
consistently maintained policy in relation to the 
industry and to the trade, the Harbor Plywood 
Corporation, of this city, recently has issued 
a set of principles and practices entitled “The 
Harbord Code” and the company has received 
many letters from both retailers and jobbers, 
commending the statement and the policies out- 
lined. Commenting on this, E. W. Daniels, vice 
president and sales manager, said: 

The Harbord 
Code is simply a 
means of crystalliz- 
ing and putting 
into print those 
fundamental tenets 





E. W. DANIELS, 
Hoquiam, Wash.; 
Vice President and 
Sales Manager, 
Harbor Plywood 
Corporation 





which always have 
been a part of the 
Harbor Plywood 
Corporation’s busi- 
ness and industrial 
policies. It seemed 
particularly desirable to do this at a time 
when unsettled business conditions have 
made it so necessary for the policies of a 
large manufacturer and distributor like our 
organization to be understood clearly. 


The general provisions of this code are: 


1. To manufacture the best possible prod- 
ucts to the end that they may do well the 
job for which they are intended and serve 
long beyond the normal expectancy. 


2. To build good-will both for the prod- 
ucts and for the Harbor Plywood Corpora- 
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tion by fair, consistent dealing and cordial co- 
operation with the distributing trade. 

3. To participate in any movement de- 
signed for the benefit of the entire industry 
of which Harbord is a part. 


In announcing a definite sales policy, the code 
states: 

We reaffirm and define the sales policy of 
the Harbor Plywood Corporation with regard 
to wholesale and retail distribution. 

We believe that the jobber is indispensable 
to the proper distribution of our products; 
that the retail lumber dealer is a vital link 
in the distribution program and is entitled to 
protection against encroachment upon his 
legitimate field by manufacturers, whole- 
salers, or jobbers. 

As manufacturers, we will continue to con- 
fine our sales to carloads to jobbers; to re- 
tail lumber dealers placing their orders 
through jobbers; to departments of the U. S. 
Government; to and for railroads; to ship- 
yards; to industrials for remanufacturing or 
shipping purposes; as jobbers (controlling 
and operating jobbing houses at Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia and Atlanta) we will continue to con- 
fine our sales to retail lumber dealers; to in- 
dustrials which are recognized as wholesale 
trade by the local retail dealers’ organization. 


The Harbor Plywood Corporation is consid- 
ered the largest manufacturer of plywood and 
also manufactures a large line of doors. It 
has recently announced the manufacture of a 
new type of “super plywood,” produced by an 
exclusive “hot-prest” process, and shown by 
tests to be remarkably proof against moisture 
and piy separation. 

A. R. Wuest is president of the company, 
which maintains headquarters and principal mills 
here, with other mills at Olympia. 





TWENTY NEW NATIONAL FOREST UNITS, addi- 
tions to sixteen existing National forests, and 
approval for Federal purchase of nearly half a 
million acres of forest lands, has been an- 
nounced by Secretary of War Dern. 
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samples and discounts. 


O'BRIEN VARNISH CO. 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


They’re new..different..the most unique 
line in America! A complete, high quality, fast 
i enamels — 
backed by a sure-fire sales plan, including O’ Brien’s 
new Merchandising Wall Panel Display—an arrest- 
ing, visual presentation of all O’Brien finishes. The 
most powerful store salesman ever developed for 
paint products. Available to all O’ Brien dealers. Ex- 
clusive franchises still open. Write for color cards, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


White Cedar Shipbuilding Grades 


An inquiry, No, 3141, in regard to grading 
of southern juniper, (white cedar) appeared in 
the issue of Dec. 8, 1934, page 47. Any reader 
having information in regard to grading rules 
for this stock was requested to send them in. 
In response, Theo. M. Knappen, of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., kindly sends a copy of 
Navy Department Specification 39C3c May 2, 
1927, which because other readers will possi- 
bly be interested is here reproduced: 
Navy Department Specifications 39C3e, 
2, 1927. 

Superseding 39C3b Mar. 1, 
CEDAR, WHITE 
(Chamaecyparis thyoides and Thuja occidentalis) 

1. General Specifications.—General Specifica- 
tions for Inspection of Material, together with 
Appendix IV (Lumber), issued by the Navy 
Department, in effect at date of opening of 
bids, shall form part of these specifications. 

2. Grades.—White cedar shall be of the 

following grades, as specified: A, B, C, No. 1 
Common, No. 2 Common. Note.—Grade B and 
Better shall consist of grade B and all of the 
better products of the log. 
_ & Material and Workmanship, 
issue of Appendix IV (Lumber), General 
Specifications for Inspection of Material, in 
effect at date of opening of bids. 

4 General Requirements.—See issue of Ap- 
pendix IV (Lumber), General Specifications 
for Inspection of Material, in effect at date 
of opening of bids. 

5. Detail Requirements.—(a) The basis of 
grade determination, except for grade A, is 
a piece having a surface measurement of 8 
square feet. 


May 


1917 


Ete.—See 





Grade A 

(b) Grade A shall be practically free from 
defects on the face side of pieces up to and 
including 12 inches in width. 

(c) Widths greater than 12 inches will 
admit two or combination of two of any of 
the following defects: Sound and tight pin 
Knots. Small surface check. Slight crook. 
Slight wane. 

Grade B-—(d) Grade B shall possess natu- 
ral finishing qualities and will admit, in addi- 
tion to one short split in end not exceeding 
width of the piece in 10 percent of the pieces, 
two or combination of two of any of the 
following defects, or their equivalent: Medium 
sound and intergrown knot. Two small 
sound and tight knots. Three sound and 
tight pin knots. Fine shake, equal in length 
to width of piece. Three small surface 
checks, Medium wane. Small crook. Slight 
cup. Pin wormholes, one per surface foot. 
Light stain or discoloration, 5 per cent of 


area. Firm red heart, 5 percent of area. 
Patch slight torn grain. Slight chipped 
grain. 


Grade C.—(e) Grade C shall possess finish- 
ing qualities and will admit, in addition to 
one short split in end not exceeding width of 
the piece in 15 percent of the pieces, four or 
combination of four of any of the following 
defects, or their equivalent: Medium sound 
and intergrown knot. Small encased knot. 
Three sound and tight pin knots. Fine shake, 
equal in length to width of piece. Three 
small surface checks. Medium wane. Small 
crook. Slight cup. Pin wormholes, two per 
surface foot. Medium stain or discoloration, 
10 percent of area; or, in pieces otherwise 
clear, medium stain covering one-half of the 
area, or a greater area of light stain. Firm 
red heart, 10 percent of area. Pith, 3 inches 
> JOREER. Patch medium torn grain. Slight 
skip. 

Grade No. 1 Common.—(f) Grade No. 1 
Common shall present a generally smooth ap- 
pearance and be high-class general utility 
lumber. It will admit any number of the fol- 
lowing defects not in serious combination, or 
their equivalent: Sound and _ intergrown 
knots, 1% inches in diameter in 4-inch and 
6-inch widths, 2 inches in 8-inch and 10-inch, 
2% inches in 12-inch, and not over 3 inches 
in wider widths. Black and encased knots, 
one-half the diameter of sound and inter- 
grown knots permitted up to a maximum 
diameter of 1% inches, provided the knot be 
sound and immovably fixed in position. Short 
split. Slight shake that does not go through, 
equal in length to width of piece. Surface 
checks. Medium wane. Small crook. Medium 
cup. Pin wormholes not exceeding twelve 
per surface foot, if well scattered. Medium 
stain or discoloration. Firm red heart. Pith, 
one-sixth the length of piece. Patch heavy 
torn grain. Slight skip. 


Grade No. 2 Common.—(g) Grade No. 2 


Common will admit any number of the fol- 
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lowing defects, or their equivalent, but no 
combination of them so serious as to pre- 
vent the use of each piece as a whole: Sound 
and tight knots, 2% inches in diameter in 
4-inch and 6-inch widths, 3 inches in 8-inch 
and 10-inch, 3% inches in 12-inch, and not 
over 4 inches in wider widths. Unsound and 
pith knots, provided the knots be fixed in 
position. Spike or branch knots, which are 
sound and do not weaken the piece at any 
point more than the knots heretofore speci- 
fied. Splits not more than one-fourth the 
length of the piece. Through check or shake, 
one-half the length of the piece. Large wane. 
Medium crook. Deep cup. Small grubworm 
holes, maximum of one per surface foot. Pin 
wormholes. Heavy stain or discoloration. 
Firm red heart. Streak of advanced decay 
not going through the board, equal in area 
to a streak %-inch wide by one-sixth the 
length of the piece. Pith. Deep torn grain. 
Slight skip. Pieces containing a loose knot 
or a knot hole not more than 2 inches in 
diameter will be permitted, provided the rest 
of the piece is of No. 1 Common quality. 


6. Method of Inspection, Tests, Ete.—In- 
spection shall be made to determine whether 
the white cedar conforms to the requirements 
of these specifications. 


7. Packing and Marking of Shipments.— 
Shipments shall be marked to indicate name 
of material, name of contractor, amount of 
material, and number of contract or order 
under which shipment is made. 


8. Notes to Supply Officers, Bidders, Manu- 
facturers, and Others.—(a) These specifica- 
tions prescribe the number and extent of de- 
fects and blemishes permitted in the poorest 
pieces admissible in each grade. (b) White 
cedar may be either southern white cedar 
(Chamaecyparis thyoides) or northern white 
cedar (Thuja occidentalis). (c) Requisitions 
should state the grade, the thickness, the 
widths, the lengths, and the degree of sea- 
soning as required. Widths greater than 12 
inches and lengths greater than 20 feet 
should not be specified unless absolutely 
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necessary for the work intended. (d) Copies 
of Navy Department specifications may hg 
obtained upon application to the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department 
Washington, D. C. ’ 


References—C. & R. L2/JJ-39C3 (8) N/C. 


Jan. 27 and Mar. 3, 1927. Eng. JJ-39¢ 
(2-1-Ds), Feb. 8, 1927. Ord. L2-1 (733) 
(Dm6-5), Feb, 10, 1927. Y. & D. JJ-39C3, Pep 


14, 1927. Aero, Aer-M-157-SP QB (22), Pep 
23, 1927. Navy Department Specifications 
Board, 39C3c, Mar. 4, 1927. S. & A. L2y/Jj. 
39C3. [39C3c.] 


Seeks Source of Pegwood 


I will appreciate it if you will give me 
the names of manufacturers of pegwood, If 
you can get any information at all as to 
any concern manufacturing this commodity, 
we will appreciate it ever so much.—Inquiry 
No. 3157. 

[Wood pegs are little used nowadays in shoe 
manufacturing. There are two methods of mak- 
ing them. By one, the peg is made like a length 
of a match, of even size throughout, but with a 
point, pyramid-shaped, formed by two cuts, 
The other method is the one to which the in- 
quirer refers. In this, a thin strip of wood is 
used, in width the length of the peg, the grain 
running crosswise, and the strip being tapered 
from one side to the other. Such strips, for 
convenience in handling, are rolled up into 
spools, which are inserted in peg making ma- 
chines. The machines feed the strip to knives 
that cut off sections of the same width as the 
thick end of the strip, to form shoe pegs that 
are therefore tapered on two sides. Information 
from readers as to a source of supply of this 
rolled pegwood will be appreciated.—Ebitor.] 
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Northern Pacific Selects 
Coast Terminus.——The North- 
ern Pacific railroad has decided 
to found a town three miles 
from the site of the present 
city of Yakima, W. T., simply 
because the new place will be 
on the company’s land. The 
inhabitants of old Yakima will 
thus be left out in the cold by 


the new town, which will be 
powerfully supported by the 
great corporation. Probably 


most of the present Yakima 
will take to wheels and rollers 
and travel over to the new 
town site, to the great loss of 
property. Lumber to the 
amount of 1,000,000 feet has 
been shipped from Portland to 
be used on the railroad build- 
ings to be erected in the new 


town. 
— - _ 


A Practical Man’s Opinion of 
the Band Saw.—In the Loum- 
B=RMAN of Jan. 10 and 17, I 
notice information asked for in 
regard to the band saw as a 
practical machine for sawing 
pine logs. I have had the con- 


trol and management of saw-| or first 
mills for 20 years; some of the | . 
¢ | hard to find men who could do 


mills were of large, some of 


small, capacity. About five 
years ago [ and the parties 
with whom I was then con- 


nected thought we would inves- 
tigate band saw mills. I made 








a special trip to watch band 
saws at work, and noted one 
that sawed at the rate of 3,000 
feet an hour. The logs were pine 
(rather a harder class of pine 
than the most of our Wisconsin 
pine) from one to two feet 
in diameter, and long lengths— 
25 to 50 feet—and were cut 
into square timber and 2- and 
3-inch joists. The manufacture 
was fully as good as that of the 
average lumber. The foreman 
of the mill told me that they 
would average 25,000 feet in 
10 hours, day by day, with a 
fair run of logs. The result 
of my trip was that we or- 
dered a Fort Wayne mill. Our 
greatest difficulty was in get- 
ting men to file and run it 
that understood that kind of 
saw. The first month the man- 
ufacturers of the mill supplied 
us with one of their own ex- 
perienced men to run it, and 
while this man was with us 
there was no trouble with its 
work of manufacture. It is a 
comparatively new kind of saw- 
mill, and it will be remembered 
that when large circular saws 
introduced, it was 


good work with them—and, in 
fact, first-class rotary sawyers 
are none too plenty yet. My 
own judgment of the merits 
and practicability of a band 





saw is that, on a good quality 
of logs, with a suitable man to 
file and run it, it will pay well, 
as there is a large saving of 
what, with the use of other 
saws, goes into sawdust. Some 
of the lumber cut with our 
band saw, by us, can now be 
seen at the office of S. G. Cook 
& Co., No. 321 Hennepin Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minn.—F. W. 
Jewett, Jewett Mills, Wis. 


Saginaw Valley Production. 
—As given by our Saginaw cor- 
respondent, the cut of the Sag- 
inaw Valley mills for the last 
sawing season was 964,435,984 
feet of pine lumber. In 1883 it 
was 961,781,164 feet, and in 
1882, according to data in this 
office, 1,012,951,211 feet—a 
slight variance from the figures 
given by our correspondent. 
That gentleman probably right- 
ly concludes that the record of 
1882 will remain unsurpassed in 
the future history of the lum- 
ber industry of the Valley. 
The stock on the docks is 458, 
046,848 feet, against 376,037, 
075 last year—with the further 
unpleasant comparison that at 
the end of the sawing season of 
1883 there was 135,000,000 feet, 
in round numbers, sold, while 
now 50,000,000 feet covers the 
total amount that is out of the 
market. 
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‘THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Co-operative Builders Sup- 
ply Co. changed corporate name to Baskett Lumber 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Coffey Lumber Co., 
§727 Crenshaw Boulevard, succeeded by E. T. 
a Los Gatos Lumber Co, succeeded by 
Sterling Lumber Co., who will sell out stock and 
then close that yard. 

FLORIDA. Palatka—Selden Manufacturing Co. 
reorganized as Florida Furniture Industries (Inc.). 





ILLINOIS. Algonquin—Henry F. Diercks (Es- 
tate) succeeded by Diercks Lumber Co. (not in- 
corporated). 


Goreville—J. L. Wiggins & Son succeeded by 
Wiggins Lumber Yard. 
INDIANA. Burrows—Burrows Lumber Co. pur- 


chased by Metzger Lumber Co. of Delphi. 


KANSAS. Peru—Peru Lumber Co. stock pur- 
chased by Baxter Lumber Co., who will move the 
lumber to their Sedan yard. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Lumber Store (Inc.), 
9300 Hubbel Ave., has changed its name to the 
Litvin Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Ohiowa—E. Silvey Lumber Co. 
succeeded by A. Thornton Lumber Co. 

Ord—Weller lumber and coal yard here, for 
many years operated by Weller Bros. of Omaha, 
has been incorporated by Frank M. Weller and 
Verne H. Weller of Greeley, Colo., as the Weller 
Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Glen Rock—Smith-Singer Co., 
which has been in receivership for the past year, 
assets purchased by Henry C. Smith, president. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Dewey Lumber Co. sold 
branch yard at 7412 13th Ave. to Glenwood Lum- 
er Co. ° 
. Brooklyn—Montauk Lumber Co. sold retail lum- 
ber department to Gundermann Lumber Co., 116 
Montauk Ave. 

Chester—George M. 
J. A. Bieling & Co. 

Jamestown—Lyons Lumber Co. purchased by C. 
E., H. A., Andrew and Axel Nelson; C. E. and H. 
A. Nelson will have charge of the enterprise. 

Oneonta—East End Lumber Co. (Inc.): E. E. 
Risley, now proprietor, will continue as East End 
Lumber Co.; wholesale and retail. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Waynesville—Walls Nov- 
elty Co. changed name to Erkraft Industries; R. V. 
Erk, proprietor. 

OHIO. Columbus—DeLay & DeLay succeeded by 
Dan W. DeLay. 

Shreve—John W. Kerr succeeded by Kerr Lum- 
ber Co, 


OREGON. Eugene—Twin Oaks Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Twin Oaks Builders Supply Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Conyngham—Roy H. Benja- 
min Lumber Co. stock purchased by Myers Lumber 
Co. of West Hazleton, who are transferring the 
stock to their yard there. 

Johnsonburg—William FE. WHeckendorn lumber 
and planing mill business purchased by John M. 
Smith of St. Marys. 

TEXAS. Aransas Pass—Walter Brauer succeeded 
by Aransas Lumber Co., J. H. Etheredge, proprietor. 

VERMONT. West Field—A. J. Hunt succeeded 
by Lee Miller. 


CANADA. ALBERTA. Nanton—Nanton Co-op 
Lumber Co. sold to Crown Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 


Roe (Estate) succeeded by 


Willingdon—Charles Gordon sold to Imperial 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 
. 
Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Wetumpka—Coosa River Lumber 
Co.; $25,000. President: W. L. Shepherd, Mont- 
gomery; vice president: Lee H. Shepherd, Detroit; 
secretary: M. C. Shepherd, and treasurer, H. 8. 
Shepherd, both of Montgomery. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville — Gulf Red Cypress 
(Inc.); Directors: C. C. Bailey, 1375 Talbot Ave.; 
W. B. Martin, and J. H. Bailey. 

Jacksonville—Yellow Pine (Inc.); 
M. P. Chalker and W. R. Barbee. 

Miami—Barrett Boats (Inc.); chartered by T. 
L. Barrett and S. G. Morrow. 

GEORGIA. Augusta— Richmond Veneer Co.; 
$8,200. Incorporators: Julian J. Zachary, Milton F. 
Brown and John M. Moate. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—J. 
Co., 3039 Southport Ave. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—D. & D. Millwork Co.; 
$15,000. Incorporators: Vincent F. Dentinger, Wal- 
ter E. Duckwall, and William Diebold. 


chartered by 


H. McIntyre Lumber 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Peters & Son (Inc.); 
2914 Overland Ave.; building supplies. Henry A. 


Peters an incorporator. 

ss ICHIGAN. Zeeland—Black River Lumber Co.; 
NEBRASKA. Ord—Weller Lumber Co.; $50,000. 

Owners: F, M. Weller, Gertrude L. Weller and 

Verne H. Weller. 
NEW JERSEY. Newark—Herford Lumber & 

Supply Co.; $125,000. William L. Herford, 242 

South 12th St. 


North Bergen—Robert Farmer Stave Co.; $7,500. 
Lumber products. 
son Blvd. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Vim Lumber Co.; $20,- 
000. Incorporators: A. Allen Wachtel, 693 Brad- 


Charles J. Weaver, 5699 Hud- 


ford St.; Maurice E, Weintraub, 
and Joseph M. Lane, 16 East 10th 

Flushing—McDermott & Volkman (Inc.); $10,000. 
Willard L. McDermott, 32-31 150th Place. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Morehead City—Morehead 
City Lumber Co.; $50,000. C. D. McKnight, Jr., 
and R. H. Morrison, Jr., and C, R, Wheatley of 
Beaufort, incorporators. 

Woodland—Woodland Casket Co.; $100,000. W. 
Y. Outlaud interested. 

OKLAHOMA. Clinton —Clinton Lumber Co.; 
$75,000. Incorporators: James D. Bartlett, Elk 
City; H. D. Lindsley, Jr., and C. W. Bartlett, of 
Dallas, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—Felheim 
1115 State St.; building supplies. 
2215 Poplar St., an incorporator. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence — Tyler’ Bros.; 
$1,000. To deal in lumber, repair houses, etc. Offi- 
cers: Lucius Tyler, president; W. D. Tyler, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Greenville—Wysong Lumber Co.; $10,000. H. K. 
Townes is president; C. E. Wysong is vice presi- 
dent; and T. A. Roe is secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—Western Pole & Pil- 


374 Monroe St.; 
St. 


Lumber Co., 
H. F. Jacobs, 


ing Co., 3402 Norton Ave.; $1,000. B. H, Snow- 
den interested. 
Seattle—Davies & Heath, Inc., Smith Tower: 


$1,000. Lee Frazier Davies and 
Heath interested. 

Silver Beach (P. O. Bellingham)—Heagany- 
Friese Shingle Co.; $5,000. T. J. Heagany, R. 
Couls and others interested. 

Vancouver—N, E. Allen Lumber Co.; $10,000. In- 
sorpqueneen: N. E. and Esther Allen and Ruth Allen 
Sm ° 


WISCONSIN. Embarrass—Embarrass Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. H. W. Krueger; August and 
Leonard Schmidt, incorporators. 


Alice and Paul 


Casualties 


FLORIDA. Clewiston—Wells Royal Co. 
house and lumber. yard destroyed by fire. 

GEORGIA. Louisville—T. B. Kelley Lumber Co. 
planing mill destroyed by fire. No insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Quincy—Moller & VandenBoom Lum- 
ber Co. yard suffered fire loss; covered by insur- 
ance. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Blessing & Fuller Planing Co. 
damaged by fire; will rebuild. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria— 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Co. planing mill de- 
stroyed by fire. 


ware- 


New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Chandler—Vaughn Lumber Co. es- 
tablished by G. I. Vaughn, formerly of Missouri. 

ARKANSAS. Blytheville—Jesse Webb Lumber 
Co. has been opened by Jesse H. Webb, who re- 
cently returned here from Memphis. 

KENTUCKY. Cadiz—Bass & Co., Alexander 
Building, will open a branch here; in similar busi- 
ness at Hopkinsville. 

MINNESOTA. Bagley—Clearwater Lumber Co. 
established yard here, headed by Sid. Sorenson. 

MISSISSIPPI. Newton—Kimbrell-Ruffer Lumber 
Co., of Meridian, has opened a branch yard here 
which will handle only retail sales. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Portland Lumber & 
Trim Co., 199 South Portland Ave.; Anthony Sam- 
bino and Rose Gambina, proprietors. 

OREGON. Portland—The A-1 Woodworking Co., 
2136 West Burnside; under management of H. M. 
Brooks, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Atlas Lumber 
Co., 447-49-51 North 6th St. 


TEXAS. Temple—West Side Lumber Co., 27th 
St. and Central Ave.; N. . Erskine, general 
manager. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Woodward Lumber Co., 
107 N. Linden St., was organized recently by Stew- 
art M. Woodward to continue the wholesale lumber 
business formerly conducted by the firm of Wood- 
ward & Son, of which he was a member. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Kerndl & Eggebrecht, 
1939 N. 30th St. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—C. M. Gooch Lumber 
ong ) ga rebuilding planing mill recently destroyed 
y fire. 


OREGON. Portland—Falcon Model Airplane Co. 
has established an airplane factory at 2934 S. E. 
50th St. 

WISCONSIN. Blair—T. J. Moss Tie Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., is establishing a tie mill here. 

Plymouth—Plymouth Factory Furniture Co. is 
about to erect an $8,500 factory building here. R. 
A. Bade is general manager. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Victoria— 
Puget Sound Lumber Co. plans erection of sawmill 
and planing mill to replace burned plant, to cost 
about $40,000. 





One oF ENGLAND’S GREATEST ARCHITECTS, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, chose red cedar for the con- 
struction of a house he designed at Chobham, 
Surrey. 
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LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 
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OSTRANDE 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
ee 


MACKIE & LEWIS 


EXPORT - - DOMESTIC 
Shippers of 


“FARWEST BRAND" 


Fir Piling and Spars 
Fir Veneer Logs 
Export Logs, all species 


American Bank Building 
SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Cable Address -- Macbar 


HOTEL BENSON 
Portland, Ore. | 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote: in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Keller and Boyd 
Owner. and 


Operz.tors : 














































DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 
Fine Food at Reasonable Prices 


OUTSTANDING ROOM VALUES 
$2.50 up 
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Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Fir—wWhile foreign and do- 
mestic demand is quiet, mills here are well 
booked up with off-shore business for the 
next sixty days. Lumber and log shipments 
by water from the Columbia River district, 
which means from mills and camps on the 
lower Willamette River and the Columbia 
River below Vancouver, Wash., during Janu- 
ary proved more than double those of Janu- 
ary, 1934, according to figures just made 
public by the Merchants Exchange here. In 
January, 1935, shipments amounted to 84,- 
207,634 feet, compared with 38,095,960 feet. 
The increases were in shipments to China, 
the Atlantic Coast, Gulf and California ports. 
After having been out of the market for 
many months, Australia took more than 
2,300,000 board feet during January. Logging 
camps in the Columbia River district are re- 
suming operations gradually after the winter 
shutdown, which, on account of the increas- 
ing demand for saw logs, will not be as long 
as planned. 

Sitka Spruce.—Demand is improving, do- 
mestic and foreign buyers showing increas- 
ing interest, and it is expected that the mini- 
mum prices established several months ago 
by the NRA Code, and still adhered to, will 
be advanced a couple of dollars very soon, 
possibly this week. The United Kingdom, 
France and Italy are in the market for clears 
in large quantities. 

Western Pines are very firm, with com- 
mon boards probably the strongest item on 
the list. Demand is reported active, and 
mills are operating pretty close to the Code 
allotments. Prospects for continuation of a 
good volume of business are reported from 
all parts of the Inland Empire pine belt, and 
mills are said to be booking orders with a 
regularity that is very encouraging. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Although complaint 
is general in regard to business being quiet, 
a good volume of orders is materializing. 
Good weather has followed the cold period 
which hindered logging, and camp and mill 
operations are swinging back to normal pro- 
duction. 


Rail.—Volume is small, but mills have 
pretty good order files. Some mills are be- 
hind on shipments. Orders now depend more 
on shipment than on price. Some mills can- 
not accept new orders. The average inde- 
pendent yard has not purchased much so far; 
most orders come from line yards. Quite a 
variation in prices exists in this market. 
Generally speaking, the large mills are stand- 
ing pat on prices and getting them. There 
is a shortage of dry dimension, and all mills 
are asking higher prices on this item. Prac- 
tically no No. 2 dimension is to be had; 
rumors are that the Ford Motor Co. has 
placed a large order for No. 2. No. 2 and 3 
boards and No. 2 dimension sell in the East 
at $1 or $2 above the Code when shipped by 
water and, while not so strong in the rail 
market, these items command a higher price. 
Upper grade stocks at the mills are more or 
less broken. Bé&better vertical 1x4-inch 
flooring is scarce, and the price seems to be 
Code. Water shippers are asking $1 above 
the Code on %x4-inch D ceiling, which is 
scarce. 


Intercoastal.—The market is quiet due to 
bad weather in the East. Eastern stocks are 
fair. The mills are inclined to be independ- 
ent. The $12 rate is steady, and there is no 
chiseling on it; however there have been 
two or three charters at lower rates, which, 
while approved by the Shipping Board, have 
disturbed business because the saving was 
passed on to the consumer. No other char- 
ters of this kind are impending. Space is 
in easy supply. Kiln dried shingles have 
advanced 15 cents for rail shipments. Most 
mills are badly oversold, and this strength 
will be felt in the cargo market. 


Export.—The movement to Japan is light. 
Rates to Japan are down to $5.75 for large 
squares, and $5.50 for baby squares. As of 
Feb. 7, the exchange was up 5 points. In 
China, New Year observances have halted 
trade. Lumber to Shanghai moves at $6; and 
to Dairen at $7.25, but practically no busi- 
ness is going to the northern port. Oriental 
space is plentiful. British Columbia is ful- 
filling most of the requirements of the United 
Kingdem; only clears are bought on this side. 
Some clear lumber is moving to Rotterdam, 
but the rest of the European Continent is 
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quiet. The bartering set-up with Germany 
is not producing the business expected. Both 
coasts of South America are heavy buyers. 


Shingles.—The Southwest and the middle 
West are producing some shingles orders, but 
total volume moving is small. Mills have good 
order files on some grades. No. 2 16-inch 
shingles are rather easy. Good orders are on 
hand for 18-inch shingles. Shingles jumped 
about 10 cents between Jan. 3 and Jan. 25. 
Prices average close to Code; some ask 10 
cents more. Most mills are running. 


Logs.—Good fir logs bring $9-10, $13-15, and 
$19-20. Peelers sell at $22@24. No. 2 hem- 
lock bring around $9 for local consumption, 
and $12.50 for export, while No. 3’s at the 
paper mills are sold at $8 and $8.50. Shingle 
cedar moves at $9.50@10, and lumber cedar 
at $17@18. The log inventory is down, and 
indications are that prices may advance. 
Most of the good cedar logs are in the hands 
of the mills; the loggers have a supply of 
lower grade logs. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—New business for the 
most part is running slightly ahead of pro- 
duction, according to mill operators in this 
area. Production is somewhat heavier than 
during the last fortnight, but in general is a 
little behind that of the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Shipments are picking up a 
bit, and are running ahead of both produc- 
tion and new business. Shipping companies 
engaged in the intercoastal trade report that 
demand is showing some improvement at the 
Conference rate of $12. Reports from the 
Japanese market indicate that demand has 
fallen off somewhat, with a resultant de- 
crease in shipping rates. Quotations for 
shipping space on lumber are reported to 
vary from $6.25 to $6.50. Quotations on logs 
are said to vary from $9.50 to $9.75. Indi- 
cations are that the Chinese situation is due 
to improve, with several full cargoes booked 
for shipment during February and March. 
The rate is said to be approximately $6.75. 
There is said to be some activity, although 
it is not great, in the Australian market. 
The demand from the United Kingdom and 
the Continent is said to be chiefly for small 
parcels, with no request for full cargoes 


apparent. 
Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—The past fifteen days 
the mills have shipped from 15 to 20 per- 
cent more stock than they have produced; 
while orders have run slightly behind ship- 
ments, they are also a step ahead of pro- 
duction. This time last year, mill stocks 
were accumulating; whereas this year the 
stocks at mills have been declining since 
Jan. 1. Recent orders covered the usual 
mixed-car assortments, but there has been 
a noticeable increase in retail orders for 
Straight cars of common center matched 
boards and shiplap. Some mills have al- 
ready advanced prices on common from the 
low level prevailing the first half of Janu- 
ary and further increases are likely. Some 
orders for mouldings, casing, base and 
finish that were cancelled when Code prices 
were suspended, have recently been re-in- 
stated at higher than Code prices; the belief 
that prices on these items would drop 
prompted cancellation. Stocks of 1x4-, 6- 
and 12-inch No. 2 have been considerably 
reduced, 1x12-inch 10- and 20-foot Nos. 1 
and 2 being decidedly scarce. No. 1 2x12- 
inch is in limited supply, while stocks of 
both 3- and 4-inch Bé&better flat and edge 
grain flooring are the lowest on record for 
this time of year. Bnd-matched edge grain 
3-inch in 2- to 8-foot is available in only 
very small lots. Stocks of 5/4 B&better fin- 
ish in all widths have been further reduced. 
Stocks of both Nos. 1 and 2 lath are at 
record low, in spite of a limited demand for 
these items the past six weeks. Inquiries 
for railroad material have been more numer- 
ous this week than for any time in the past 
ninety days. The heavy rains of two weeks 
ago slowed up logging operations, and log 
inventories have been reduced. Additional 





rainfall this week-end will further interfe,, 
with logging operations, and some mills Will 
be practically out of logs if wet weather cop. 
tinues another twenty days. 








Southern Hardwoods. — Increased prody. 
tion since the first of the year has permittg 
most hardwood mills to improve their ag. 
sortments, although demand from the fy,. 
niture trade and other industrials hag jp. 
duced available supplies of certain item 
such as 8/4 No. 1 and better quartered blac, 
gum; 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 sap gum; also, d. 
mand for red gum in all thicknesses hay 
been very satisfactory, though confine 
largely to mixed-car loading. New orders 
for flooring have made a slight reductio, 
in stocks, with indications pointing to a) 
actual shortage of certain items within the 
next sixty or ninety days, especially No, } 
and better short-length flooring and No, } 
common. Certain items of red oak flooring 
are none too plentiful, while stocks of 4/ 
5/ and 6/4 FAS red oak flooring are legs 
than normal. Demand for furniture stock 
is very satisfactory, but buyers are insisting 
on low prices, and some of the mills ar 
passing up orders that are otherwise desir. 
able. Continued wet weather has made log. 
ging in the river bottoms and _ lowlands 
of the State next to impossible. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest 









Market—Inquiries were the 


largest last week in some time, and by far® 


the largest of the year. Producers ani 
wholesalers took it as an indication that 
there was scant belief prices would go lower. 
But boards and dimension showed signs of 
weakness, though quotations of large manu- 
facturers remained fairly stable. No. 1 
grades are generally scarce, and the surplus 
of low grades, which has been a depressing 
factor for many weeks, is being reduced 
slowly. A wide spread was reported in price 
lists of small manufacturers, but some re- 
adjustment is imminent, market observers 
believe. Arkansas Soft Pine mills already 
have raised uppers. 
ern pine mills generally reached their quotas 
during January, 
weather. 
have been undersold by the smaller ones 
since removal of minimum price restrictions, 
got more of the orders. 


Retail—December lumber sales at 155 yards 
in the tenth Federal Reserve district, al- 
though 4.2 percent larger in 1934 than in 
1933, and 16.4 percent larger than in 1932, 
were otherwise the smallest in years. Lum- 
ber sales declined 35.9 percent as compared 
to November, and were 12.6 percent smaller 
than in December, 1933. Dollar sales of all 
materials also showed substantial loss for 
the month, but were 19.7 percent above those 
of a year ago. Lumber stocks were reduced 
1.9 percent in December, and year-end in- 


ventories averaged 9.1 percent smaller than) 


on Dec. 31, 1933. 


Southern Pine—The extension of the coli 
spell into the South hampered production ani 
interfered with movement of supplies to re- 
tail yards. Consumer demand continued 
rather quiet, as expected, although a few 
yards reported good advance inquiries from 
contractors. Prices continued irregular, with 
large manufacturers attempting to maintain 
quotations. Some little activity occurred last 
week in connection with the re-entry of Gov- 
ernment river contractors into the market 
Liberal orders for revetment supplies were 
placed, including 160 cars of piling purchased 
here, and more than 300 cars at Omaha, the 
latter including 25 cars of 1x4-inch matting. 


Western Pines were receiving more that 
customary attention from heavy construction 
contractors, and a fair amount was sold for 
industrial purposes. Millwork plants were it 
the market for scattered supplies, having 
booked the bulk of their requirements te? 
days ago following completion of their in- 
ventories. 


Douglas Fir—While sales have been unt- 
usually active during the past fortnight, pro 
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ducers and wholesalers are looking toward 
the railroads to furnish the major outlet for 
West Coast lumber during the spring. The 
frst buying of supplies for new freight cars 
and repairs got under way late in January 
in good volume. Numerous inquiries are be- 
ginning to come in for additional supplies. 
One large railroad is reported in the market 
for 100 cars of lumber. 


Hardwoods continued in good demand from 
a variety of industrial sources, principally 
motor car and furniture manufacturers. Re- 
sponse to midwinter motor car and furniture 
shows has been enthusiastic, and producers 
are running plants on heavy schedules to 
meet demand with a consequent increase in 
their lumber requirements. 

Shingles and Lath—Demand for shingles 
was reported as “healthy” by one dealer last 
week following a siege of cold weather. 
Supplies generally are small, and prices un- 
usually firm. Lath, too, were in a strong posi- 
tion, with demand heavy and supplies light. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods—While the domestic 
a decided improve- 
ment has been noted in the foreign markets 
and some sizable overseas orders have been 
booked for prompt shipment, particularly to 
England. 

Domestic Market—There has been a better 
demand from the manufacturers of furniture, 
who received a nice volume of business at 
the January shows. There has also been a 
fair demand from the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, because of heavy sales of cars dur- 
ing the early part of the year. Demand from 
other consumers has been only fair, with box 
and crate manufacturers and retail yards 
taking a small volume. 


Export Demand is coming from the United 
Kingdom principally. English buyers have 
been wanting southern hardwoods, but their 
offers have been low, and manufacturers 
were not anxious to accept business. During 
the past two weeks, however, offers have 
shown some improvement. Prices are still 
far from satisfactory, but it is hoped that, 
with an improved domestic demand, they will 
rise within a short time. Many British orders 
for future delivery are being taken. A good 
number of mill representatives are now in 
England. 


Production—Mills are operating 40 hours a 
week, where logs are available. Bad weather 
has made logging impossible in many sec- 
tions, and therefore production is not heavy. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Occasional orders for 
mixed lots intended to round out stocks con- 
tinue to be the rule. Few yards are well 
stocked. The trend of prices is upward, with 
Production almost at a standstill, and a 
shortage developing in some of the low 
grades such as are in demand for boxing and 
crating. Quotations generally are higher 
than Code. 

Northern White Cedar.—Inquiries continue 
to increase, although in most cases actual 
Sales have not yet followed. Dealers report, 
however, that orders are being received in 
some volume for replacement stocks of posts. 
Production is at a record low ebb, and a 
shortage of some items in most demand is 
in prospect. The smaller posts were in short 
supply last season and, with very little carry- 
Over, they are certain to be at a premium 
this year. 

Millwork.—A general realignment of quo- 
tations is due in the near future, with prices 
on some items lowered and others raised. 
Glazed sash is likely to rise. There is little 
Prospect of business activity until spring. 


Retail—At 491 yards, sales of 4,019,000 
board feet were made in December, accord- 
ing to the last figures of the ninth Federal 
Reserve district; as compared with 7,777,000 
feet sold in November, and 2,604,000 feet in 
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December, 1933. Stocks on hand in 466 yards 
at the end of last December totalled 53,948,- 
000 feet; as compared with 55,191,000 feet at 
the end of November. Total sales of all 
materials for December at 491 yards were 
$636,200; as compared with $1,142,300 in No- 
vember, and $469,100 in December, 1933. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—A fairly good vol- 
ume of business is reported by local pro- 
ducers and jobbers. Feeling in the trade is 
better... Some nice furniture business is re- 
ported, purchasing not being far in advance 
but covering reasonably good lots, at fair 
prices. There is also a better outlook for floor- 
ing and interior trim. At the rate automo- 
bile companies are producing, outlook is for 
some additional orders from this source. De- 
mand is chiefly for sap gum, red gum, quar- 
tered red gum, cypress, willow, cottonwood 
and red oak. The bulk of orders is for inch 
stock, but with some thicker stuff up to 
8/4 is bought in cypress, some 5/4 in cotton- 
wood and some 6/4 or thicker in sap gum. 
Sap gum demand ranges from No. 2 common 
to FAS; cypress sells in common, FAS, shop; 
cottonwood in common and FAS; red oak, 
common and FAS; red gum, common and 
better. There has been some additional ex- 
port demand reported, chiefly for red oak, but 
export as well as domestic demand for ash 
has been quiet. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Owing to the inclement weather that has 
prevailed for the last few weeks, building 
construction in the Detroit area is practically 
at a standstill. Industrial activity, however, 
is in full swing, and factories that use lum- 
ber for fabrication and for crating and box- 
ing are experiencing some difficulty in se- 
curing their requirements promptly. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine business has been 
more or less upset by unusually bad weather, 
which came at a time when the market was 
showing some signs of life and prices were 
beginning to advance. The weather has be- 
come a little more moderate, and shipments 
have shown an increase, but the output will 
have to be dried before it can be shipped. 
Local demand has been very good. There 
has been a better demand from southern 
yards for No. 1 common lumber for planing 
mill use, and all of this lumber has actually 
been needed promptly, for none of the yards, 
either in the South or in the North and East, 
are carrying stocks sufficient to take care 
of a possible increase in demand. There 
has been very little call for better grades 
of pine in the North and East, but it is really 
a little early for this to develop, and orders 
have been held back by the extremely cold 
weather and snows. A few air dried roofers 
were bought, and prices immediately ad- 
vanced, but nothing else has been taken by 
the yards. There has been a better demand 
for small framing. Some reports of a weak- 
ening in flooring prices have been received, 
though supply is small. Large sizes of short- 
leaf and longleaf pine have been in very 
good demand by creosoting companies, and 
longleaf is very scarce. There had been a 
good demand, prior to the cold snap, for 4- 
and 6-inch air dried box, also kiln dried, 
with the result that prices advanced rather 
abruptly, because these widths were far from 
plentiful. Box makers during the past month 
have advanced their idea of price on kiln 
dried edge box, and will soon do the same 
regarding air dried; then will follow another 
advance, for good stock is scarce and pro- 
duction has been materially curtailed. It Is 
very difficult right now to buy good air dried 
stock of more than a fair average width for 
quick shipment. There is a growing demand 
for dunnage of all kinds, with pine dunnage 
very scarce. Box bark strips, 4/4 dressed, 
are more active, but prospective buyers will 
not pay the prices asked. There is not much 
surplus in North Carolina pine of any grade 


(Continued on Page 71) 





You Know 


Just What You’re 
Getting .... 


There’s no question—no doubt concern- 
ing the quality of any Booth-Kelly DOUG- 
LAS FIR products. The trade and grade- 
marks on each piece constitute a triple guar- 
antee of quality and tell you and your cus- 
tomers exactly what you're getting. 


No wonder Booth-Kelly stock runs so con- 


sistently high in quality. It’s all cut from 
our own superb stands of big-bodied, old- 
growth trees and manufactured in our own 
mills under expert and careful supervision. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars and 
will be glad to ship any assortment you 
may want of: 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, etc. 


You'll find Booth-Kelly Triply Certified 
Quality will build trade and friends for your 
yard. Write or wire your requirements 


TODA Y—let us quote on a trial Mixed Car. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


WootlAtell 


~ LUMBER co 









Two MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MaAss., Feb. 11.—An important news 
development of the week, of real interest to New 
England and the eastern Canadian provinces, is 
the contract entered into in England on Feb. 6 
under which the Timber Distributors (Ltd.), 
of London, purchases from Soviet Russia 400,- 
000 standards of Russian spruce for delivery 
through the current year at a cost between 
$25,000,000 and $30,000,000. This is 50,000 stand- 
ards more than this buyer contracted for in 
1934. Canadian shippers last year delivered ap- 
proximately 500,000 standards to the English 
markets, and do not take kindly to this invasion, 
for sales of lumber to England during the past 
year have been heavy, and have aided greatly 
in stabilizing the price level. They served to 
steady the spruce market in New England and 
New York, for there has been much less pres- 
sure to find an outlet for Canadian spruce on 
this side of the line. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Total re- 
ceipts in January by water at Boston 
reached 6,814,416 feet, and compare with 
3,799,062 feet in January, 1934; and 2,473,941 
feet in January, 1933. The January average 
for the previous five years was 8,443,069 
feet. There is fair activity in the movement 
of small lots from the distribution yards 
and from storage, but bookings at the whole- 
sale offices of round-lot parcels for mill ship- 
ment are in small volume. It is current be- 
lief that this type of business will soon show 
real increase, for the two-fold reason that 
orders placed now will not be delivered be- 
fore late March or early April, while prices 
at the mills are strong and tending upward. 
The better grades of dressed stock and finish 
have eased off from the old Code price level. 
All sizes of No. 2 and No. 3 boards are firm 
at $1 to $2 above the Code. This is true 
also of the lower grades of 2x3- and 2x4- 
inch dimension, but there has been a price 
recession from list, of $1 to $2, in all widths 
of No. 1 boards, and in all sizes of No. 1 
common dimension. The feature of the mar- 
ket is that, while Code prices have been 
suspended, buyer and seller alike are using 
the old Code list as a base from which to 
figure current sales, and the Code provisions 
as to the basis of compensation or mill dis- 
count to wholesale and commission men is 
being adhered to. 


Eastern Spruce.—Most of the mills are well 
supplied with orders to take care of cur- 
rent production, operating under the Code 
quota of 33 hours a week. There has been 
a real increase in the volume of inquiries, 
these being divided about equally between 
yards and industrials. There are no items 
in fresh-sawn spruce that sell below the old 
Code prices, while all orders for dry stock, 
either in boards or dimension, are booked at 
$1 to $3 above Code. The 2x3- and 2x4-inch 
scantling sell at the Code base of $32, with 


the 2x5- 6- and 7-inch, if dry, firm at $34; 
8-inch, $35; 9-inch, $36; 10-inch, $38, and 
12-inch, $40. All sizes of dry boards are 


firm and active. The 1x5-inch and up cover- 
ing boards, mostly 5-inch, are steady at $29; 
while the dressed and matched boards, 6- 
and 7-inch, sell at $33, and the 8-inch at $34. 


Lath and Shingles.—Eastern spruce lath 
sell at a range of sixty to eighty cents be- 
low the old Code level, at $4.20@4.30 for the 
1%-inch, and $4.60@4.80 for the wider size. 
There is a fair call for eastern white cedar 
shingles at $4.50 for extras, and $3.75 for 
clears, with little outlet here for the 2nd 
clears or clear whites. For the West Coast 
red cedars, all rail, the delivered prices con- 
tinue at $4.04 for the 16-inch XXXXX, and 
$4.43 for the 18-inch Perfections. Water- 
borne lots from storage have eased off since 
Code prices were suspended, this trend being 
due to increase of supplies at most Atlantic 
Coast terminals. At the storage yards, kiln 
dried Perfections sell at $4.06, and the 16- 
inch XXXXX No. 1 at $3.73; No. 2, $3.19; 


No. 3, $2.85. Air dried stock in all grades 
is 15 cents lower. 
Maple Heel Stock.—At this season, all 


shoe plants and heel shops should be running 
to capacity, but, from various causes, in- 


cluding labor unrest, activity is far below 
normal, and the outlet for maple at the heel 
shops is limited. Buyer and seller are fol- 
lowing no standard grades, each sale being 
based on the special requirements of the 
buyer. Long 2-inch plank, with defects all 
in, sell as low as $60@65, with the kiln dried 
short stock, 80 percent clear, selling as high 
as $85. 

Pine Boxboards.—Suspension of Code lists 
has not resulted in any material drop in 
prices on the mill yard. There has devel- 
oped, however, a freer use of the truck in 
moving both large and small lots to the box 
shops. For inch round edge, the mill price 
is uniformly $16, and there are delivered 
prices in the Boston area as low as $20, and 
as high as $22, while the inch square edge 
shows a range on the mill yard of $24@27. 


Many Changes in Personnel 


_ Changes of firm titles and in personnel have 
just been announced and will prove of real in- 
terest in New England trade circles. 

Effective Feb. 1, the Leatherbee- McDonough 
Co., general wholesalers at 88 Broad Street, is 
dissolved, to be succeeded by the Collins-Mc- 
Donough Co., in which Stephen F. Collins, of 
Taunton, will fill the office of president, and 
Harry W. McDonough will serve as treasurer. 
Clifton F. Leatherbee withdraws to enter the 
H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co., of 89 State Street, 
where the title changes to H. B. Stebbins-Lea- 
therbee Co., in which company the latter will 
serve as president, and Mr. Stebbins as treas- 
urer. For more than forty years Mr. Stebbins 
has been active in the Boston lumber market, 
and in the palmy days of eastern spruce he con- 
ducted many important lumbering operations 
in the spruce regions of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. The name Leatherbee is synonymous with 
the word lumber in the Boston area, where 
Clifton F. Leatherbee’s father, grandfather and 
uncles had for many years made of Albany 
Street the retail lumber center of the district. 
Under the new title, the company will handle a 
general line of lumber at wholesale. Both mem- 
bers are active in the councils of their trade 
associations, Mr. Leatherbee being at present a 
member of the executive committee of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Stebbins a director in the New 
England wholesale organization. In the Collins- 
McDonough Co., Philip W. Bache and Clar- 
ence H. Haines, of the old selling staff, will 
continue. 


Another important change finds Walter E. 
Chamberlin as the sole owner of the old estab- 
lished hardwood firm of John M. Woods & Co., 
with yard and office in East Cambridge. Mer- 
chant E. Philbrick, Clarence L. Kimball and 
Roy M. Perkins, long associated with the busi- 
ness, have disposed of their interests to Mr. 
Chamberlin, though the latter two will continue 
as employees. Mr. Chamberlin has been a life- 
long hardwood lumberman, and for many years 
was a director in the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. 

Andrew L. Crozier comes to Boston from 
Seattle to open a sales office for the Puget 
Sound Associated Mills (Inc.), in the Minot 
Building, 111 Devonshire Street. He sells to 
the wholesale trade only. 

A. E. Clarke, of Waltham, a veteran whole- 
sale salesman, who for the past ten years had 
been active in the retail offices of Waltham, has 
returned to the wholesale field as New England 
representative of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 
of Klamath Falls, Ore. 

The above record of important changes is 
significant perhaps of a very definite trend 
toward the reshaping of business units in prepa- 
ration for the upward surge that many feel 
should be in evidence in the near future. 

Merchant E. Philbrick, for many years one 
of the principals in the hardwood business of 
John M. Woods & Co., East Cambridge, Mass., 
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from which he withdrew in January, left Frida 
Feb. 8, to spend the remainder of the wine 
season at Clearwater, Fla. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Philbrick. 


Derby Weston, son of the late Wendell 
Weston, veteran wholesaler of hardwoods at 
Boston, who died at his home in Winchester oj 
Jan. 30 has embarked in the hardwood lumbe 
business on his own account, with an office jy 
the Atlantic Bank Building, 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston. He had been associated with 
his father many years. 


N. J. Neall, of 44 School Street, Boston, who 
is developing an important spruce sawmill oper. 
ation in Nova Scotia for the S. D. Warren 
Paper Co., returned in January from London op 
the United States Lines steamer Washington, 
He went abroad to get first hand information 
as to the market in England for Nova Scotia 
spruce lumber and pulpwood. The operation jp 
Nova Scotia follows the Bay of Fundy shore 
from Yarmouth to Digby, and, by using the 
boats of the Eastern Steamship Co. from Yar. 
mouth, deliveries may be made overnight jp 
the New York and Boston markets. The timber 
holdings total well over 100,000,000 feet. 


His many friends in the trade will extend 
congratulations to Howard B. Lovell, of the 
Brockway-Smith-Haigh Lovell Co., of Charles- 
town, Mass., who on Monday, Jan. 28, in New 
York, was united in marriage with Miss Hed- 
wig Schultz. Mr. Lovell and his bride are now 
domiciled at Florenceville, Fla., for the remain- 
der of the winter season. He is an expert golfer, 
and president of the Sliver Club of Boston. 

Frank B. Witherbee, of the H. M. Bickford 
Co., Boston, is a winter guest at his daughter's 
home in Fort Worth, Tex. 


The New England delegation of wholesalers 
that last week moved over the line to attend the 
annual of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in Montreal, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
included Edward V. French, a vice president 
of the Atlantic Lumber Co.; Farnham Smith 
Boston, manager of the Blanchard Lumber Co.; 
and Mr. Amidon, from the same office; George 
Fisher, of Godfrey Lumber Co.; George J. 
Barker, of Wyman-Allen Lumber Co.; Mr. 
Cannon, of Denison-Cannon Co.; Charles P. 
Woodworth, of Woodstock Lumber Co., and 
M. J. Blinn, of H. B. Stebbins-Leatherbee Co, 
all of Boston; Mr. Lawrence, of Lawrence & 
Klein Lumber Co., Fitchburg, and J. E. Booth, 
Mr. Parkhill and Mr. Edwards, of Robinson- 
Edwards Lumber Co., Burlington Vt. Farnham 
Smith, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, 
was re-elected to the board of directors. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New York, Feb. 12.—The record snowfall 
here in late January is still on the ground, 
either in the form of huge snow piles at the 
sides of the roads, or in deep cut icy ruts on 
the highways that have made the delivery ol 
lumber both difficult and expensive, and has 
reduced local distribution to emergency needs 
only. Manhattan yards are booking very little 
business, but reports from outlying districts 
indicate a free movement, though in small lots, 
on orders for remodelling, which has shown 
rapid increase during the past thirty days. The 
dealers are ferreting out contemplated jobs 
and helping prospects to secure financing. The 
approach of spring is encouraging the dealers 
to turn their attention to pushing for new 
home building under Title II of the Housing 
Act. 

There has been considerable activity at the 
local distribution yards handling West Coast 
fir and hemlock. Receipts by water have beet 
moderate, and deliveries to dealers in small 
lots have bulked large, with the net result 0 
a real shrinkage in local holdings. The stock 
of red cedar shingles, however, shows increase, 
due to heavy arrivals, and the result has beet 
some price concessions. For fir and hemlock 
lumber, local prices to dealers have held close 
to the old Code list on many items, with all 
types of low grade boards and Nos. 2 and 3 
common dimension calling for a premium over 
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fist of $1 to $2. With the intercoastal freight 
rate stabilized at $12, there is a clear purpose 
on the part of the mills to base their prices 
upon the old Code list, and to hold quotations 
as close as possible to that list. The mills are 
co-operating with the wholesale distributors in 
an effort to stabilize wholesale discounts at 
the level set by the Code, and to that end are 
studying ways and means for checking the oper- 
ations of the seller who will resort to the 
split commission in an effort to book business. 


An important meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association was held Jan. 30 at headquar- 
ters in 42nd Street. It was voted that the 
annual convention of the association is to be 
held at Atlantic City on May 15 and 16, with 
headquarters at the Ambassador. It was also 
decided to submit to this convention an amend- 
ment to the by-laws that would clearly define 
the field in which a lumber wholesaler should 
operate, and make that definition the basis for 
eligibility for membership in this nationwide 
organization of wholesale lumber dealers. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Sales have under- 
gone quite a reduction because of severe 
weather. Values remain about stationary. 
Receipts barely suffice to maintain supplies. 
Some of the box makers added to their hold- 
ings, but builders and contractors had no 
need to insist upon immediate delivery. 


Georgia Pine.—No additions of consequence 
have been made to assortments, and the trade 
generally is characterized by inactivity, with 
values about the same as they have been. 


Cypress.—Demand is rather prospective 
than immediate, and producers are hopeful. 
The quotations are holding well. 


Douglas Fir.—West Coast stocks are meet- 
ing a fair demand, and sales representatives 
generally report that they have been doing 
an increased volume of business. 


Hardwoods.—Some distributors say that 
prices are too low for profits, running as 
much as $5 under cost of production, while 
other handlers assert that the quotations are 
little, if at all, changed, and that better 
than minimum Code returns are being real- 
ized for the most part. Bad weather has 
slowed up business decidedly. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers experienced 
the first real trouble in logging within the 
past three years, when real winter began 
two weeks ago. Logging operations prac- 
tically ceased for ten days. Following a 
thawing, bad roads limited truck loads. Or- 
der files increased, and shipping sheds were 
practically emptied. The only item of stock 
now top heavy is No. 3 common, largely in 
flooring, 1x3- and 1x4-inch, with a few mills 
long on 1x6-inch S2S&CM flooring. There 
has been increased demand for thin ceiling 
and partition for repairing old-style homes. 
Timbers, for repairing, especially 8x8-inch 
and under, are in better demand and 
stronger; calls are largely for longleaf. 
Prices range above the SPA Code List No. 8. 
Stocks other than No. 3 common are $1.50 
to $5.50 above. Present top prices are $11 
for 1x3- and 1x4-inch No. 3 flooring; $22 for 
lx4-inch No. 2 flat grain flooring; and $20 
for 1x3-inch No. 2 flat grain. No. 2 rift and 
heart face in longleaf is $30; 1x3- and 1x4- 
inch No. 1 flat, $30; and rift, $42, with oc- 
casional sales at $45 for 1x3-inch longleaf; 
B&better rift is $58@65; flat grain in 1x3- 
and 1x4-inch is $32; and rift, $53. B&better 
finish 1x6-inch is $35, and 1x12-inch, $60; 
and the same items in No. 1 and “C” finish 
are $31 and $50. No. 1 fence grade boards 
are $28 to $37.50. No. 2 and droppings grade 
finish, 1x6- to 12-inch, ranges from $21 to 
$35. Longleaf dimension is steady at $21.50 for 
2x4-inch; $19 for 2x6-inch; $21 for 2x8-inch; 
$28 for 2x10-inch; and $31 for 2x12-inch— 
8- to 16-foot; with $2 to $4 added for 18- 
and 20-foot. Shortleaf averages $2 less. 
Small mills are selling rough green dimen- 
Sion at from $12 to $16, mill basis. Long 
length joist, 22- and 24-foot, sold as high as 
$28 for 2x6-inch; $30 for 2x8 inch; $35 
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for 2x10-inch; and $37 for 2x12-inch. Spe- 
cial cutting in heart timbers runs about 
$10 above common sap items. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is still quiet, being af- 
fected to quite an extent by severe winter 
weather, which has prevailed in numerous 
sections of the East. Industrial buying has 
been in small volume lately, being mostly for 
immediate needs. 


Hardwood trade is not making much head- 
way, and buying is restricted to present 
needs. The outlook for improvement within 
the next few weeks is regarded as favorable. 
Furniture factories are looking for a fairly 
busy season. Hardwood prices are maintain- 
ing a steady tone, and the dropping of the 
price-fixing plan has not resulted in the de- 
clines that many looked for. 


Western Pines are holding steady in price, 
being firmer than a short while ago. Many 
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mills are closed down for the season. Buying 
is not at all brisk, but promises ‘to improve 
soon, as stocks of both industrial plants and 
retailers are small. 


Northern Pine—Retailers are holding off in 
most cases. Canadian pine mills are hoping 
that a new tariff will be arranged whereby 
they may be able to do business in the United 
States market, without the handicap of a 
practically prohibitive duty. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lumber prices have strengthened during 
the past few days, and orders are being 
placed at a rate which indicates that there 
will be much activity this spring and sum- 
mer. Hardwood prices, which have been firm 
since the turn of the year, are stiffening up, 
according to a most reliable source of in- 
formation. Southern pine, experts predict, 
will further advance in price. No. 3 common 
Idaho white pine prices have been marked 
up from $1 to $2, with a steady demand ab- 
sorbing the present supply. 
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. « « are these TWICE- 
A-WEEK Supplemental 
Sheets of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Rating Service. The 





daily press brings you “interesting” news of world events, 
but these timely Sheets bring information that is more 
than just “interesting”— it is vital. Its columns may not 
convey the latest “Broadway chatter” but they do furnish 
the latest information concerning the credit status of your 
customers—and that’s vital “news” because it strikes at 
the foundation of your business. 


reduced budget. 


APPROVAL plan. 





608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Of especial interest to your Sales Department is the fact 
that concerns just starting are immediately listed in these 
TWICE-A-WEEK Sheets, thus aiding you to contact them 
early for their initial stock order. A special signal marks 
these new concerns so you can quickly “spot” them. 


The TWICE-A-WEEK Supplements are only one of the 
many exclusive features that make the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Rating Service a profitable investment—moderate 
in cost, in keeping with the requirements of today’s 


Write our nearest office today for descriptive pamphlet 
No. 49, and full particulars concerning our 30-day 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Ine. 


99 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 
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M. V. Hamlin, vice president of J. E. Har- 
roun & Son (Inc.), Watertown, New York, 
is a visitor to Seattle. 

M. Brown, of Spokane, president of the 
Long Lake Lumber Co., and Mrs. Brown are 
enjoying a pleasure trip in Mexico City. 


C. P. Tinkham, Milwaukee wholesale lum- 
ber and shingle operator, is a visitor to Seattle 
and points in British Columbia, where he has 
inspected timber owned by his company. 


N. L. Carey, of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation headquarters at Portland, returned 
home last Saturday after two weeks’ tour of 
a large number of pine mills in the Inland 
Empire. 

A. A. Taylor, assistant general purchasing 
agent of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., and 
Chief Inspector Campbell visited lumber mills 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas this week 
checking up on available supplies of grain door 
lumber and other items of railroad material. 

L. P. Biggs, of Little Rock, Ark., after fifteen 
years of service as secretary of the Arkansas 
Retail Hardware Association, has resigned and 
has been succeeded by George L. Turner, of 
Little Rock. Mr. Biggs continues his connec- 
tion as secretary of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers. 


A. B. Geyer, manufacturing executive for the 
E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co., has returned 
to his home on Grays Harbor in Washington 
following a six weeks’ trip to the southeastern 
United States coast. While away, he visited his 
brother, Walter Geyer, in Miami, Fla., whom 
he had not seen for twenty-four years 


At the annual meeting of Mixer & Co., Buf- 
falo wholesalers, on Feb. 2, Robert E. Fair- 
child, treasurer, was elected to the additional 
office of first vice president, succeeding the late 
A. L. Dickinson. Officers re-elected were: 
E. W. Conklin, president; T. W. Reeves, At- 
lanta, Ga., second vice president; L. S. Rounds, 
Albany, N. Y., secretary. 

Arthur D. D. Smith, retiring president, was 
recently tendered a testimonial dinner by mem- 
bers of the Art Club of Philadelphia, as an 
expression of their appreciation of his long and 
continued services to the Club. Mr. Smith is 
widely known in the mahogany trade, and was 
formerly president of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Mrs. Horace G. Hazard, wife of President 
Horace G. Hazard, of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was hostess 
to Mayor and Mrs. J. Hampton Moore on the 
occasion of their forty-sixth wedding anniver- 


sary Mrs. Hazard acted in the capacity be 
cause of the fact that she is president of the 
Quaker City Women's Motor Club, which 
sponsored the anniversary celebration 
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F. W. Chase, formerly of the San Bernardino 
office of the Patten-Blinn Lumber Co., has been 
transferred to the sales department of the Los 
Angeles office. J. H. Newman, until recently 
manager of the Brea yard, has been transferred 
to management of its yard in San Bernardino. 
L. A. Beckstrom, formerly with the Patten- 
Blinn Lumber Co. in Los Angeles, is now con- 
nected with MacDonald & Bergstrom (Inc.), 
of that city. 

The silver beaver, highest national service 
award of the Boy Scouts of America, has re- 
cently been presented to W. W. Kilworth, 
president Washington Handle Co., Tacoma. 
The presentation was made in acknowledgment 
of his work in the Tacoma Boy Scout organi- 
zation and in appreciation of his recent gift 
of a camp site to the Tacoma Scouts. He 
also was re-elected a vice-president of the Ta- 
coma Boy Scout council. 


J. Frederick Martin, of Philadelphia, manager 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, has 
been appointed a member of the general com- 
mittee of a new project known as “Philadel- 
phia on Parade.” The purpose of this move- 
ment is to present an impressive dramatization 
of Philadelphia’s tremendous industrial and 
social progress in a form which will give all 
the residents of the “Greater Philadelphia Area” 
a better understanding of their own city and 
their own responsibility in its upbuilding. 


His host of friends throughout the industry, 
especially in the East and South, will be glad 
to know that Jack Bushelman, lumber sales 
manager Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., is again at his desk after 
being confined to his home for more than a 
month with a painful attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism. Mr. Bushelman returned to his 
desk just in time to be greeted by a flock of 
inquiries for his new book, “Fine Lumber from 
Forest to Car,” in which he takes a pardonable 
pride. 


Charles N. Perrin, for many years a member 
of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, and for some 
time an officer of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, was honored by 
the Boy Scouts on Feb. 5, at the celebration 
of the silver jubilee of scouting. He was 
awarded a silver beaver for distinguished serv- 
ices. He was president of the Buffalo Council, 
from 1921 to 1923 and has been on the execu- 
tive board for a number of years. He was also 
chairman of the council finance committee from 
1925 to 1929. 
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due to his Code activities as secretary of the 
National Association of Hardwood Wholesal- 
ers, has just lost one of his jobs. Not in the 
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Mr. Thomas said that normally the plant em- 
ploys about 500 men, but under the presen 
curtailed operating schedule is employing op| 
about 350. ’ 


John W. McClure, of Chicago, secretary. 
treasurer National Hardwood Lumber Associ. 
tion, stopped at Buffalo on his return from the 
convention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Aggpo. 
ciation at Montreal and gave a talk to about 
twenty-five of the members of the Buffalo Lym. 
ber Exchange. He reviewed the work of the 
association for the past year, saying that the 
membership had held up satisfactorily. He gaye 
reasons for thinking that the outlook for hard. 
woods and general lumber is favorable, remind. 
ing everybody that the Code is still in effect, 
save for cost-protection prices. He said that 
he believed efforts would be redoubled to 
enforce other sections. 


J. F. Drescher, sales manager Vanderhoof- 
Libby (Inc.), manufacturer of red cedar shingles 
at Seattle, Wash., has been making an extensive 
tour, during which he has visited the principal 
cities in the southern and eastern sections of the 
country, and arranged his itinerary so as to be in 
Chicago during the annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
Mr. Drescher reports favorable business condj- 
tions wherever he has been, and dealers in gen- 
eral confidently expecting a big increase in busi- 
ness this year. From his observations, he is con- 
vinced that there is going to be a substantial 
revival of home building this year, and that this 
will increase rapidly in volume. He has been 
especially impressed with the increasing demand 
for quality shingles. 


_—_—_———Ss 


In the Baltimore Trade 


Forrest Girdner, pine and trim sales man- 
ager of the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, 
Warren, Ark., stopped in Baltimore two weeks 
ago on the way back home from an eastern 
trip, which included attendance upon the annual 
meeting of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at New York. Mr. Girdner 











also visited various markets and expressed him- 
self to the members of the trade with whom he 
talked in Baltimore as optimistic in regard to 
the outlook for the industry. 

M. L. Tipton, of the Little River Lumber Co., 
Townsend, Tenn., interrupted his eastern tour 
long enough Jan. 29 to spend a day in Balti- 
more, where he called upon some of the dis- 
tributors. He had little to say about condi- 
tions in the industry, and was interested mostly 
in booking business. 

Joseph Silversteen, of the Gloucester Lumber 
Co., operating at Rossman, N. C., who is well 
known in Baltimore because of the numerous 
occasions on which he has been a visitor, paid 
his respects to certain of his friends Feb. 5 while 
on the way to New York to look after some 
of his business interests. He expressed himself 
as feeling quite encouraged over the prospects. 





Outstanding Retailer Relinquishes 
Helm to Associates 


Tacoma, Wasu., Feb. 9.—Ending an active 
career of forty years as a lumberman, John 
Dower has relinquished his position as presi 


dent of the John Dower Lumber Co. and has 
heen elected chairman of the board of directors 
t was announced thi week at the companys 
headquarters here The hoard elected W. ( 
Deering, vice president and general managet 

orestident 

\ bel that he ul arried the re \™ 
th {f the positions nm enough and a des 
t transter | chute t younger «i ler’ 
prompted Mr lower retirement fro the 
more active post, he an Hie had heen head 
{ the Dower vard Vinnesota for more that 
twenty-five ear wd in Washington for fhite 
years He «wil! tinue to hoeo in clone , 
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and know that he will fill the position to the 
satisfaction of everyone,” Mr. Dower said. 
“Mr. Deering began working for the Dower 
company in Crosby, Minn., in 1910. Both Mr. 
Deering and Mr. Dower came West in 1919 
when the Dower Washington yards were opened 
with headquarters here. 

All directors of the company were re-elected 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting. At the 
directors’ meeting that° followed, besides Mr. 
Deering and Mr. Dower, the following officers 
were elected: Maj. Everett G. Griggs, vice 
president; Corydon Wagner, treasurer; C. J 
French, secretary. The other re-elected direc- 
tors are A. H. Landram, Everett Griggs II, 
W. H. Hipple and Earl M. Rogers. 





Promoting Market for Lumber in 
Africa 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 9.—The delegation 
of British Columbia lumbermen to South Africa 
recently reached London en route home. They 
are spending some time in the British capital, 
renewing their efforts for a larger share of the 
British softwood business. 

J. H. McDonald, chairman of the delegation, 
in cable advised the industry at Vancouver that 
the delegates’ visit to South Africa proved very 
satisfactory. The delegates were well received 
by Government officials and business men alike, 
and they believe that the ground has been laid 
for improved business with this section of the 
empire. 





Arkansas Manufacturer Elects 


Huttic, Ark., Feb. 11—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of stockholders of the Union Saw- 


mill Co., officers and directors were elected 
as follows: 

President—F. W. Scott, Huttig. 

Vice president—H. W. Whited, Nacog- 


doches, Tex. 


Secretary - treasurer—D. M. Clowney, 


Huttig. 
Directors—E. A. Frost, Shreveport; T. J. 
Gaughan, Camden, C. Howard, Huttig, and 


the above named officers. 


The Union Sawmill Co. is the largest oper- 
ating unit of Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), 
with general offices at Shreveport, La. 





Modernizes Plant; Organizes Sales 
Force to Market Through 
Lumber Dealer 


Believing in the soundness of the principle 
that business recovery may be hastened by 
modernization of industry, which means junk- 
ing of old equipment and old ideas and replac- 
ing them with more economical machinery and 
more serviceable new ideas, the officers and 
directors of Silvercote Products (Inc.) author- 
ized expenditures that have provided employ- 
ment during the past six months for a large 
number of persons. The mills of the com- 
pany are located at Kalamazoo, Mich., and gen- 


eral offices at 161 East Erie Street Chicago 
Officers and directors are as follows 
President—C. E. Stedman 
Vice president in charge of sales—Tom \ 
Sawyer 
View resident and retary M. C. Hug 
W |. Bteicher 
George W Dulany Tr Gg. WwW 
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building material, the retail lumber dealer 
is the logical, substantial and progressive 
merchandiser of these products and, as such, 
should and will receive the exclusive, whole- 
hearted and continuous support of Silvercote 
Products (Inc.). 

—__--— 


Changes in Personnel 


SouTtH BeEnp, Inp., Feb. 11.—Joseph F. Dona- 
hue, president of the South Bend Lumber 
Co. and the Home Modernizing Co., has 
taken over personal management of the lat- 
ter company. At a breakfast for members 
of the organization Mr. Donahue made the 
announcement and also said that Garm 
Freeman would be his assistant, R. P. Con- 
ner, formerly with the Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion in Cincinnati, would be new appliance 
sales manager, and that D. H. Martin, for- 
mer retail manager, has been appointed 
wholesale manager of all divisions. 


Takes Over His New Job 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Feb. 11.—Walter R. Jones, 
who last month resigned as sales manager 
of Shannon Bros., Memphis, to return to 
the Mengel Co. here as its general sales 
manager in charge of the hardwood, ply- 
wood and mahogany sales departments, was 
able to get away from Memphis sooner than 
he expected and took up his new duties 
Jan. 15 instead of Feb. 1 as planned. He 
formerly was assistant to the late Charles 
E. Davis, lumber sales manager for the 
Mengel Co., but in January, 1929, he re- 
signed to accept the Shannon Bros. position. 








In Business Fifty Years—and Still 
After Business 


Councit Buiurrs, Iowa, Feb. 11.—Fifty 
years ago Calvin Hafer entered the lumber 
business in Council Bluffs as a retail yard 
delivery man, and now the 76-year-old proprie- 
tor of the C. H. Hafer Lumber Co., widely 
known in Iowa lumber circles, is continuing 
to “hit the line hard” for at least his share of 
the increased business he expects this spring. 

It was on Feb. 2, 1885, that he took the 
board-wrangling job for the Hammer Lumber 
Co., but he did not remain in that job long, for 
from it he stepped directly into the managership 
of the yard. He next bought a one-third inter- 
est, but when the business was sold to H. A. 
Quinn, four years later, Mr. Hafer estab- 
lished his own lumber company, wholesaling to 
dealers in the Middle West. Also, for a time, 
he engaged in contracting, and in one year 
built 100 residences here. 

But all that is in the past, and so, he believes, 
is the late lamented depression. He is confi- 
dent that the coming spring will be the best 
in years, for the building industry; he looks 
forward to it with pleasure, and with plans. 


—_—_—__ 
Is This a Record? 
SHEBOYGAN, Wis., Feb. 11.—The Maislein 


, of this city, a few days 
the Brown Bros 


Dawson Lumber Co 
ago received an invoice from 


Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., for what it be 
lieves may establish a record for a big carload 
of lumber. This was a 50-foot car and con 
tained five tiers of 10-foeot 4/4-inch softwood 
lumber, S4S to standard, amounting to 63,207 
feet R.G 
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West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Total re- 








eipts iz Januar water at Boston 
reached 6,814,416 feet, and compare with 
3,799,062 feet in January, 1934; and 2,473,941 
feet in January, 1923. The January average 
for the previous five years 8,442,069 
feet. There is fair activity in the movement 
of small lots from the distribution yards 
and from storage, but bookings at the whole- 
sale offices of round-lot parce for mill ship- 
ment are in small volume. It current be- 
lief that th type of busine will soon show 
real increase, for the two-fold reason that 
orders placed now will vered be- 
fore late March or « while prices 
at the mill: Ss are stror ng upward. 
The better grad ck and finish 
have eased off from the old Code price level. 


All sizes of No. boards are firm 
at $1 to $2 ab This is true 
also of the lower grades of 2x2- and 2x4- 
inch dimension, but there has been a price 
recession from list, of $1 to $2, in all widths 





of No. 1 boards, and in all sizes of No. 1 
common dimension The feature of the mar- 
ket is that, while Code prices have been 


suspended, buyer and seller alike are using 
the old Code list as a base from which to 
figure current sales, and the Code provisions 
as to the basis of compensation or mill dis- 
count to wholesale and commission men is 
being adhered to. 

Eastern Spruce.—Most of the mills are well 
supplied with orders to take care of cur- 
rent production, operating under the Code 
quota of 33 hours a week. There has been 
a real increase in the volume of inquiries, 
these being divided about equally between 
yards and industrials. There are no items 
in fresh-sawn spruce that sell below the old 
Code prices, while all orders for dry stock, 
either in boards or dimension, are booked at 
$1 to $3 above Code. The 2x3- and 2x4-inch 
scantling sell at the Code base of $32, with 
the 2x5- 6- and 7-inch, if dry, firm at $34; 
8-inch, $35; 9-inch, $36; 10-inch, $38, and 
12-inch, $40. All sizes of dry boards are 
firm and active. The 1x5-inch and up cover- 
ing boards, mostly 5-inch, are steady at $29; 
while the dressed and matched boards, 6- 
and 7-inch, sell at $33, and the 8-inch at $34. 


Lath and Shingles.—Eastern spruce lath 
sell at a range of sixty to eighty cents be- 
low the old Code level, at $4.20@4.30 for the 
1%-inch, and $4.60@4.80 for the wider size. 
There is a fair call for eastern white cedar 
shingles at $4.50 for extras, and $3.75 for 
clears, with little outlet here for the 2nd 
clears or clear whites. For the West Coast 
red cedars, all rail, the delivered prices con- 
tinue at $4.04 for the 16-inch XXXxXX, and 
$4.43 for the 18-inch Perfections. Water- 
borne lots from storage have eased off since 
Code prices were suspended, this trend being 
due to increase of supplies at most Atlantic 
Coast terminals. At the storage yards, kiln 
dried Perfections sell at $4.06, and the 16- 
inch XXXXX No. 1 at $3.73; No. 2, $3.19; 
No. 3, $2.85. Air dried stock in all grades 


is 15 cents lower. 
Maple Heel Stock.—At 


this season, all 


shoe plants and heel shops should be running 
to capacity, 


but, from various causes, in- 
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oving both large and small lots to the box 
shops. For inch round edge, the mill price 
is uniformly $1 and there are delivered 
rices in the Boston area as low as $20, and 
as high as $22, while the inch square edge 


hows a range on the mill yard of $24@27. 


Many Changes in Personnel 


har m . ++! - 1 by , 1 have 

Changes of firm titles and in personnel have 
just been announced and will prove of real in- 
terest in New England trade circles. 


Effective Feb. 1, the Leatherbee- McDonough 
Co., general wholesalers at 88 Broad Street, is 
dissolved, to be succeeded by the Collins-Mc- 
Donough Co., in which Stephen F. Collins, of 
Taunton, will fill the office of president, and 
Harry W. McDonough will serve as treasurer. 
Clifton F. Leatherbee withdraws to enter the 
H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co., of 89 State Street, 
where the title changes to H. B. Stebbins-Lea- 
therbee Co., in which company the latter will 
serve as president, and Mr. Stebbins as treas- 
urer. For more than forty years Mr. Stebbins 
has been active in the Boston lumber market, 
and in the palmy days of eastern spruce he con- 
ducted many important lumbering operations 
in the spruce regions of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. The name Leatherbee is synonymous with 
the word lumber in the Boston area, where 
Clifton F. Leatherbee’s father, grandfather and 
uncles had for many years made of Albany 
Street the retail lumber center of the district. 
Under the new title, the company will handle a 
general line of lumber at wholesale. Both mem- 
bers are active in the councils of their trade 
associations, Mr. Leatherbee being at present a 
member of the executive committee of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Stebbins a director in the New 
England wholesale organization. In the Collins- 
McDonough Co., Philip W. Bache and Clar- 
ence H. Haines, of the old selling staff, will 
continue. 

Another important change finds Walter E. 
Chamberlin as the sole owner of the old estab- 
lished hardwood firm of John M. Woods & Co., 
with yard and office in East Cambridge. Mer- 
chant E. Philbrick, Clarence L. Kimball and 
Roy M. Perkins, long associated with the busi- 
ness, have disposed of their interests to Mr. 
Chamberlin, though the latter two will continue 
as employees. Mr. Chamberlin has been a life- 
long hardwood lumberman, and for many years 
was a director in the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. 


Andrew L. Crozier comes to Boston from 
Seattle to open a sales office for the Puget 
Sound Associated Mills (Inc.), in the Minot 
Building, 111 Devonshire Street. He sells to 
the wholesale trade only. 


A. E. Clarke, of Waltham, a veteran whole- 
sale salesman, who for the past ten years had 
been active in the retail offices of Waltham, has 
returned to the wholesale field as New England 
representative of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 
of Klamath Falls, Ore. 


The above record of important changes is 
significant perhaps of a very definite trend 
toward the reshaping of business units in prepa- 
ration for the upward surge that many feel 
should be in evidence in the near future. 

Merchant E. Philbrick, for many years one 
of the principals in the hardwood business of 
John M. Woods & Co., East Cambridge, Mass., 
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He went abroad to get first hand information 
as to the market in England ior Nova Scotia 
spruce lumber and pulpwood. The operation in 
Nova Scotia follows the Bay of Fundy shore 
[ Yarmouth to Digby, and, by using the 
boats of the Eastern Steamship Co. from Yar- 
mouth, deliveries may be made overnight in 
the New York and Boston markets. The timber 
holdings total well over 100,000,000 feet. 





Irom 


His many friends in the trade will extend 
congratulations to Howard B. Lovell, of the 
Brockway-Smith-Haigh Lovell Co., of Charles- 
town, Mass., who on Monday, Jan. 28, in New 
York, was united in marriage with Miss Hed- 
wig Schultz. Mr. Lovell and his bride are now 
domiciled at Florenceville, Fla., for the remain- 
der of the winter season. He is an expert golfer, 
and president of the Sliver Club of Boston. 

Frank B. Witherbee, of the H. M. Bickford 
Co., Boston, is a winter guest at his daughter's 
home in Fort Worth, Tex. 

The New England delegation of wholesalers 
that last week moved over the line to attend the 
annual of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, in Montreal, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
included Edward V. French, a vice president 
of the Atlantic Lumber Co.; Farnham Smith 
Boston, manager of the Blanchard Lumber Co.; 
and Mr. Amidon, from the same office; George 
Fisher, of Godfrey Lumber Co.; George J. 
Barker, of Wyman-Allen Lumber Co.; Mr. 
Cannon, of Denison-Cannon Co.; Charles P. 
Woodworth, of Woodstock Lumber Co., and 
M. J. Blinn, of H. B. Stebbins-Leatherbee Co., 
all of Boston; Mr. Lawrence, of Lawrence & 
Klein Lumber Co., Fitchburg, and J. E. Booth, 
Mr. Parkhill and Mr. Edwards, of Robinson- 
Edwards Lumber Co., Burlington Vt. Farnham 
Smith, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, 
was re-elected to the board of directors. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New York, Feb. 12.—The record snowfall 
here in late January is still on the ground, 
either in the form of huge snow piles at the 
sides of the roads, or in deep cut icy ruts on 
the highways that have made the delivery ot 
lumber both difficult and expensive, and has 
reduced local distribution to emergency needs 
only. Manhattan yards are booking very little 
business, but reports from outlying districts 
indicate a free movement, though in small lots, 
on orders for remodelling, which has shown 
rapid increase during the past thirty days. The 
dealers are ferreting out contemplated jobs 
and helping prospects to secure financing. The 
approach of spring is encouraging the dealers 
to turn their attention to pushing for new 
home building under Title Il of the Housing 
Act. 

There has been considerable activity at the 
local distribution yards handling West Coast 
fir and hemlock. Receipts by water have been 
moderate, and deliveries to dealers in small 
lots have bulked large, with the net result of 
a real shrinkage in local holdings. The stock 
of red cedar shingles, however, shows increase, 
due to heavy arrivals, and the result has been 
some price concessions. For fir and hemlock 
lumber, local prices to dealers have held close 
to the old Code list on many items, with all 
types of low grade boards and Nos. 2 and 3 
common dimension calling for a premium ovef 
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st of $1 to $2. With the intercoastal freight 


cate stabilized at $12, there is a clear purpose 
- the part i the mills to base their prices 
nm the Code list, and to hold quotations 
lose as possible to that list The mulls are 
erat with the wholesale distributors in 
wn eff rt t stabilize vholesale discounts at 
the level set by the Code, and to that end are 


id means for checking the oper 
ler who will resort to the 


an effort to book business 
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f e x 
split commission in 
An important meeting of the executive com- 
of National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association was held Jan. 30 at headquar- 
ters in 42nd Street. It was voted that the 
annual convention of the association is to be 
held at Atlantic City on May 15 and 16, with 
headquarters at the Ambassador. It was also 
decided to submit to this convention an amend- 
ment to the by-laws that would clearly define 
the field in which a lumber wholesaler should 
operate, and make that definition the basis for 
eligibility for membership in this nationwide 
organization of wholesale lumber dealers. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Carolina Pine.—Sales have under- 
gone quite a reduction because of severe 
weather. Values remain about stationary. 
Receipts barely suffice to maintain supplies. 
Some of the box makers added to their hold- 
ings, but builders and contractors had no 
need to insist upon immediate delivery. 


mittee 


North 


Georgia Pine.—No additions of consequence 
have been made to assortments, and the trade 
generally is characterized by inactivity, with 
values about the same as they have been. 

Cypress.—Demand is rather 
than immediate, and producers 
The quotations are holding well. 


prospective 
are hopeful. 


Douglas Fir.—West Coast stocks are meet- 
ing a fair demand, and sales representatives 
generally report that they have been doing 
an increased volume of business. 


Hardwoods.—Some distributors say that 
prices are too low for profits, running as 
much as $5 under of production, while 


other handlers assert that the quotations are 


cost 


little, if at all, changed, and that better 
than minimum Code returns are being real- 
ized for the most part. Bad weather has 


slowed up business decidedly. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers experienced 
the first real trouble in logging within the 
past three years, when real winter began 
two weeks ago. Logging operations prac- 
tically ceased for ten days. Following a 


thawing, bad roads limited truck loads. Or- 
der files increased, and shipping sheds were 
practically emptied. The only item of stock 


now top heavy is No. 3 common, largely in 
flooring, 1x3- and 1x4-inch, with a few mills 
long on 1x6-inch S2S&CM flooring. There 


has been increased demand for thin ceiling 
and partition for repairing old-style homes. 


Timbers, for repairing, especially 8xS8-inch 
and under, are in better demand and 
Stronger; calls are largely for longleaf. 


Prices range above the SPA Code List No. 8. 
Stocks other than No. 3 common are $1.50 
to $5.50 above. Present top prices are $11 
for 1x3- and 1x4-inch No. 3 flooring; $22 for 
lx4-inch No. 2 flat grain flooring; and $20 


for 1x3-inch No. 2 flat grain. No. 2 rift and 
heart face in longleaf is $30; 1x3- and 1x4- 
inch No. 1 flat, $30; and rift, $42, with oc- 
casional sales at $45 for 1x3-inch longleaf; 
B&better rift is $58@65; flat grain in 1x3- 
and lx4-inch is $32; and rift, $53. B&better 
finish 1x6-inch is $35, and 1x12-inch, $60; 


and the same items in No. 1 and “C” finish 
are $31 and $50. No. 1 fence grade boards 
are $28 to $37.50. No. 2 and droppings grade 
finish, 1x6- to 12-inch, ranges from $21 to 
$35. Longleaf dimension is steady at $21.50 for 


2x4-inch; $19 for 2x6-inch; $21 for 2x8-inch; 
$28 for 2x10-inch; and $31 for 2x12-inch— 
S- to 16-foot; with $2 to $4 added for 18- 
and 20-foot. Shortleaf averages $2 less. 
Small mills are selling rough green dimen- 
Sion at from $12 to $16, mill basis. Long 
length joist, 22- and 24-foot, sold as high as 
$28 for 2x6-inch; $30 for 2x8 inch; $35 
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for 2x10-inch; and $37 for 2x12-inch Spe 
il cutting in heart timber rut ibout 
3 ibove ‘ ’ , ove ent tery 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ber trade till juliet Peink a 
t i te ar Xte by ‘ tel 
i r, Which ha pre i l numerou 
of the East Industrial buying ha 
! ill volur " t neg ly fo 
ediate needs 
Hardwood trade is not making much head- 
way and buying is restricted to present 
needs The outlook for improvement within 
the next few weeks is regarded as favorable 
Furniture factories are looking for a fairly 
busv season Hardwood prices are maintain- 
ing a steady tone, and the dropping of the 
price-fixing plan has not resulted in the de- 
lines that many looked for. 


Western Pines are holding steady in price, 


being firmer than a short while ago. 


Many 
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mills are closed down for the seasor Buying 
not at all brisk, but vron es to improve 
or " tocks of both industrial plants and 
taller ire small 
Northern Pine—letatler ire holding off ir 
‘ cane Canadian pine mill are hoping 

that a new tariff will be arranged whereby 
ey iy be able to do busine in the United 

~ ma et wit! the hand ip of ‘ 

illy prohibitive duty 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


have strengthened 
and orders are 


during 
being 


prices 
the past few days, 
placed at a rate which indicates that there 
much activity this spring and sum- 
Hardwood prices, which have been firm 
the turn of the year, are stiffening up, 
according to a most reliable source of in- 
formation. Southern pine, experts predict, 
will further advance in price. No. 3 common 
Idaho white pine prices have been marked 
up from $1 to $2, with a steady demand ab- 
sorbing the present supply. 
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daily press brings you “interesting” news of world events, 
but these timely Sheets bring information that is more 
than just “interesting”—it is vital. Its columns may not 
convey the latest “Broadway chatter” but they do furnish 
the latest information concerning the credit status of your 
customers—and that’s vital “news” because it strikes at 
the foundation of your business. 


Of especial interest to your Sales Department is the fact 
that concerns just starting are immediately listed in these 
TWICE-A-WEEK Sheets, thus aiding you to contact them 
early for their initial stock order. A special signal marks 
these new concerns so you can quickly “spot” them. 


The TWICE-A-WEEK Supplements are only one of the 
many exclusive features that make the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Rating Service a profitable investment—moderate 
in cost, in keeping with the requirements of today’s 


reduced budget. 


Write our nearest office today for descriptive pamphlet 
No. 49, and full particulars concerning our 30-day 


APPROVAL plan. 
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608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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M. V. Hamlin, vice president of J. E. Har- 
roun & Son (Inc.), Watertown, New York, 
is a visitor to Seattle. 


J. M. Brown, of Spokane, president of the 
Long Lake Lumber Co., and Mrs. Brown are 
enjoying a pleasure trip in Mexico City. 


C. P. Tinkham, Milwaukee wholesale lum- 
ber and shingle operator, is a visitor to Seattle 
and points in British Columbia, where he has 
inspected timber owned by his company. 


N. L. Carey, of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation headquarters at Portland, returned 
home last Saturday after two weeks’ tour of 
a large number of pine mills in the Inland 
Empire. 

A. A. Taylor, assistant general purchasing 
agent of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., and 
Chief Inspector Campbell visited lumber mills 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas this week 
checking up on available supplies of grain door 
lumber and other items of railroad material. 

L. P. Biggs, of Little Rock, Ark., after fifteen 
years of service as secretary of the Arkansas 
Retail Hardware Association, has resigned and 
has been succeeded by George L. Turner, of 
Little Rock. Mr. Biggs continues his connec- 
tion as secretary of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers. 


A. B. Geyer, manufacturing executive for the 
E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Co., has returned 
to his home on Grays Harbor in Washington 
following a six weeks’ trip to the southeastern 
United States coast. While away, he visited his 
brother, Walter Geyer, in Miami, Fla., whom 
he had not seen for twenty-four years. 


At the annual meeting of Mixer & Co., Buf- 
falo wholesalers, on Feb. 2, Robert E. Fair- 
child, treasurer, was elected to the additional 
office of first vice president, succeeding the late 
A. L. Dickinson. Officers re-elected were: 
E. W. Conklin, president; T. W. Reeves, At- 
lanta, Ga., second vice president; L. S. Rounds, 
Albany, N. Y., secretary. 


Arthur D. D. Smith, retiring president, was 
recently tendered a testimonial dinner by mem- 
bers of the Art Club of Philadelphia, as an 
expression of their appreciation of his long and 
continued services to the Club. Mr. Smith is 
widely known in the mahogany trade, and was 
formerly president of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Mrs. Horace G. Hazard, wife of President 
Horace G. Hazard, of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was hostess 
to Mayor and Mrs. J. Hampton Moore on the 
occasion of their forty-sixth wedding anniver- 
sary. Mrs. Hazard acted in the capacity be- 
cause of the fact that she is president of the 
Quaker City Women’s Motor Club, which 
sponsored the anniversary celebration. 


His host of friends throughout the industry 
will be delighted to learn that J. L. Camp, 
president Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, 
Va., is recovering from a recent serious auto- 
mobile accident. A report received this week 
from his home advises that he is making splen- 
did progress, and it is hoped it will not be very 
long until he will be able to take up his work 
again. 

Recent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices in- 
cluded: J. Earl McNair, head of the McNair 
Shingle Co., Vancouver, B. C., who has been 
visiting a number of eastern markets, including 
Halifax, N. S.; A. H. Goettel, of Richard- 
Goettel Lumber Co., Spokane; L. H. Levisee, 
president, Levisee Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; 
J. L. Palmantier, Antrim Iron Co., Grand 
Rapids. 


F. W. Chase, formerly of the San Bernardino 
office of the Patten-Blinn Lumber Co., has been 
transferred to the sales department of the Los 
Angeles office. J. H. Newman, until recently 
manager of the Brea yard, has been transferred 
to management of its yard in San Bernardino. 
L. A. Beckstrom, formerly with the Patten- 
Blinn Lumber Co. in Los Angeles, is now con- 
nected with MacDonald & Bergstrom (Inc.), 
of that city. 

The silver beaver, highest national service 
award of the Boy Scouts of America, has re- 
cently been presented to W. W. Kilworth, 
president Washington Handle Co., Tacoma. 
The presentation was made in acknowledgment 
of his work in the Tacoma Boy Scout organi- 
zation and in appreciation of his recent gift 
of a camp site to the Tacoma Scouts. He 
also was re-elected a vice-president of the Ta- 
coma Boy Scout council. 


J. Frederick Martin, of Philadelphia, manager 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, has 
been appointed a member of the general com- 
mittee of a new project known as “Philadel- 
phia on Parade.” The purpose of this move- 
ment is to present an impressive dramatization 
of Philadelphia’s tremendous industrial and 
social progress in a form which will give all 
the residents of the “Greater Philadelphia Area” 
a better understanding of their own city and 
their own responsibility in its upbuilding. 


His host of friends throughout the industry, 
especially in the East and South, will be glad 
to know that Jack Bushelman, lumber sales 
manager Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., is again at his desk after 
being confined to his home for more than a 
month with a painful attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism. Mr. Bushelman returned to his 
desk just in time to be greeted by a flock of 
inquiries for his new book, “Fine Lumber from 
— to Car,” in which he takes a pardonable 
pride. 


Charles N. Perrin, for many years a member 
of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, and for some 
time an officer of the Weatherbest Stained 
Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, was honored by 
the Boy Scouts on Feb. 5, at the celebration 
of the silver jubilee of scouting. He was 
awarded a silver beaver for distinguished serv- 
ices. He was president of the Buffalo Council, 
from 1921 to 1923 and has been on the execu- 
tive board for a number of years. He was also 
chairman of the council finance committee from 
1925 to 1929. 


G. A. Vangsness, head of the Vangsness Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, whose circle of acquaintance- 
ship has grown considerably in the past year 
due to his Code activities as secretary of the 
National Association of Hardwood Wholesal- 
ers, has just lost one of his jobs. Not in the 
lumber industry, but in Villa Park, residential 
suburb of which he formerly was mayor. Re- 
cently he completed his second year as president 
of the Du Page County Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and was awarded a bronze 
statuette of a Boy Scout in recognition of his 
services to the organization. He has been active 
in Scout work for the past twelve years. 


Z. K. Thomas, general manager of the South- 
ern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., who recently 
returned to his headquarters after attending the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of his com- 
pany at Davenport, Iqwa, in an interview said: 
“We expect an increase in demand beginning 
with the building season which should open 
early in the spring, and of course that will have 
a large bearing on future employment. We 
hope that the demand will be great enough to 
justify us to begin normal operations again.” 
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Mr. Thomas said that normally the plant em- 
ploys about 500 men, but under the present 
curtailed operating schedule is employing on] 
about 350. . 


John W. McClure, of Chicago, secretary. 
treasurer National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, stopped at Buffalo on his return from the 
convention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at Montreal and gave a talk to about 
twenty-five of the members of the Buffalo Lym. 
ber Exchange. He reviewed the work of the 
association for the past year, saying that the 
membership had held up satisfactorily. He gaye 
reasons for thinking that the outlook for hard. 
woods and general lumber is favorable, remind. 
ing everybody that the Code is still in effect 
save for cost-protection prices. He said that 
he believed efforts would be redoubled to 
enforce other sections. 


J. F. Drescher, sales manager Vanderhoof- 
Libby (Inc.), manufacturer of red cedar shingles 
at Seattle, Wash., has been making an extensive 
tour, during which he has visited the principal 
cities in the southern and eastern sections of the 
country, and arranged his itinerary so as to be in 
Chicago during the annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
Mr. Drescher reports favorable business condi- 
tions wherever he has been, and dealers in gen- 
eral confidently expecting a big increase in busi- 
ness this year. From his observations, he is con- 
vinced that there is going to be a substantial 
revival of home building this year, and that this 
will increase rapidly in volume. He has been 
especially impressed with the increasing demand 
for quality shingles. 


—_—_—_—_— 


In the Baltimore Trade 


Forrest Girdner, pine and trim sales man- 
ager of the Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, 
Warren, Ark., stopped in Baltimore two weeks 
ago on the way back home from an eastern 
trip, which included attendance upon the annual 
meeting of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at New York. Mr. Girdner 
also visited various markets and expressed him- 
self to the members of the trade with whom he 
talked in Baltimore as optimistic in regard to 
the outlook for the industry. 

M. L. Tipton, of the Little River Lumber Co., 
Townsend, Tenn., interrupted his eastern tour 
long enough Jan. 29 to spend a day in Balti- 
more, where he called upon some of the dis- 
tributors. He had little to say about condi- 
tions in the industry, and was interested mostly 
in booking business. 

Joseph Silversteen, of the Gloucester Lumber 
Co., operating at Rossman, N. C., who is well 
known in Baltimore because of the numerous 
occasions on which he has been a visitor, paid 
his respects to certain of his friends Feb. 5 while 
on the way to New York to look after some 
of his business interests. He expressed himself 
as feeling quite encouraged over the prospects. 





Outstanding Retailer Relinquishes 
Helm to Associates 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Feb. 9.—Ending an active 
career of forty years as a lumberman, John 
Dower has relinquished his position as presi- 
dent of the John Dower Lumber Co. and has 
been elected chairman of the board of directors, 
it was announced this week at the company’s 
headquarters here. The board elected W. C. 
Deering, vice president and general managef, 
as president. : 

A belief that he had carried the responsibili- 
ties of the position long enough and a desire 
to transfer his duties to younger shoulders 
prompted Mr. Dower’s retirement from the 
more active post, he said. He had been head 
of the Dower yards in Minnesota for more than 
twenty-five years and in Washington for fifteen 
years. He will continue to keep in close con- 
tact with affairs of the company as chairman 0 
the board. ; 

“I have the utmost confidence in Mr. Deering 
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dorf; J. G. Wray, and the above named 9 4 Copies Ready Reference In- _- im 
‘pil officers. ; ventory Book .............. eo | 
sibili- ie : ° 10 Copies Ready Re - - a 
lesire - company held its first sales convention Fire Destroys Lumber Stocks venteny Book, ee 10.00 — is 
ders in Chicago in January, and placed twenty-five ai : > ; _¥; ¢ —} = 
the men in the field. Additional men will be placed Be w ae —. or: pagel a - enlmasined — fee 
er in other territories just as quickly as they can a . ‘4 £ th oT es " eile PC AMERICAN LUMBERMAN — /|--=-~ 
than be trained, according to Mr. Sawyer, who has Se ee ee ee ee ee a oo 
P “ announced the following policy: — ; destroying approximately 4,000,000 feet of pine, 431 So. Dearborn St. — | a 
| a All Silvercote products for structural build- ig wig and poplar lumber. Dynamate was used Chicago, Mil. - == 
a ing and decorative uses will be sold only by the city firemen in an unsuccessful effort to -|= 
to and through accredited lumber dealers. Check the spread of the fire. Officials of the 
: We have proved to our own satisfaction over company did not make public the amount of 
ering @ period of years that in the marketing of a___ the loss. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Bad Weather in South Curtails Small Pine Mill Output; 
Inquiry Increases and Prices Advance 


Severe weather throughout the South has greatly inter- 
fered with woods and mill operations, and while it has also 
reduced consumption, the marked tendency of prices to 
advance has brought out a much heavier volume of inquiry, 
from the yards and from contractors for river work and 
other construction projects. In the important Kansas City 
sales territory, stocks Dec. 31 of a big group of yards 
were 9 percent under last year’s. The inability of small 
miils to ship has turned a larger proportion of the business 
over to the larger manufacturers, and they have been able 
to reduce their surplus of low grades to almost normal pro- 
portions. Mill stocks of upper grades are depleted, and 
some items, especially flooring, have been advanced. 

North Carolina pine mills are taking a strong stand on 
prices, because mill stocks are becoming much depleted, 
and bad weather has made serious difficulty for small op- 
erations. Air dried stock is often hard to secure, and the 
prices of kiln dried, especially box grades, have been ad- 
vanced. Air dried roofers have strengthened. The bulk 
of the business has come from the South. It is believed 
that as soon as the yards in the North and East come into 
the market for their spring needs in uppers, these will 
quickly advance. 

In the Arkansas Soft Pine region, logging has been al- 
most stopped by recent rains, and new business, which has 
shown an increase, is well ahead of the output. Flooring 
and other shed stocks continue scarce and strong, and now 
commons are moving better, more often in straight cars, 
and are being marked up from their low levels. Inquiries 
from railroads and construction interests are much more 
active as they lay their plans for spring. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Mill Stocks Are Small; 
Eastern Spruce Prices Strong 


Northern pine production is at a very low point, and mill 
stocks on Feb. 2, as reported on by identical operations, 
were about 23 percent below those of the corresponding 
date of last year. Total bookings have been running about 
one-third ahead of last year’s. While business in the North- 
west is seasonally slow at the yards, many purchases for 
sorting up stocks have been necessary, and demand for 
box grades has been good. Niagara area retailers are doing 
little buying. A few scarce items have been advanced. 


Northern hemlock is in small demand by yards in Wis- 
consin and Michigan, but their stocks are low and they are 
expected to come into the market soon for spring supplies. 
Mill stocks are smaller than last year at this period, while 
output is a little lower and less than current bookings. 


Eastern spruce output is much above last year’s, when 
production was under serious difficulties. Bookings have 
taking up 75 percent of the current cut, with inquiries ac- 
tive, and prices on fresh-sawn stock are above Code. 


Western Pine Mills Report Improvement in Sales With 
Stocks Lower and Prices Firm 


New orders booked by identical western pine mills dur- 
ing the two weeks ended Feb. 9 were about 40 percent in 
excess of those for the corresponding period last year, 
while production was below last year’s level. Unsold 
stocks Feb. 9 were down to practically the same level as 
last year’s, with unfilled orders nearly 50 percent larger. As 
further increases in demand are confidently expected with 
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the approach of spring, the mills are enabled to take q 
firmer stand on quotations. So far, No. 2 commons haye 
been slow, but the mills believe that a good retail marke 
will soon develop for these. Supplies of No. 3 have been 
depleted by recent sales. C Selects have been moving wel] 
and are in lower supply, with quotations strong; but the 
D Selects do not sell so readily, are more plentiful, but firm, 
Stocks of retailers are known to be low, and they are ex. 
pected in the market early for larger amounts. Millwork 
plants are now fairly well stocked, but industrial users stil] 
have large needs to fill. An encouraging inquiry is being 
received from large-construction interests. 


West Coast Mills Report Shortages in Some Items: 
Waterborne Business Increases 


West Coast orders in the two weeks ended Feb. 9 ex. 
ceeded the production by 10 percent, for although produc- 
tion has been increased, good weather having succeeded 
the recent bad spell, there has been almost as large an in- 
crease in new business. Rail trade lags seasonally, but 
there have been marked gains in the offshore and inter- 
coastal markets and in local trade. 

Demand from the yards in rail territory may be affected 
to some extent by the possibility of lower rates, but it is 
also affected by the impossibility of getting desired assort- 
ments from the mill. Upper grades, especially in flooring, 
are in short supply, as is dry dimension. Prices are re- 
ported to show a rather wide spread, with an upward tend- 
ency. The inquiry from railroads and from construction 
interests has recently been much heavier. 

In the Atlantic coast market, consumption is at a fair 
rate for the season, and as storage stocks are low, more 
business is being placed with the mills. Lumber that is to 
arrive in time for spring building will have to be ordered 
soon, so a pick-up in demand is expected. A difficulty is 
that while Conference rate is firm at $12, some shippers 
have got lower cost by using tramp steamers, and have 
been passing along the saving, so that boards have weak- 
ened. Most items on the list are firm at above Code. Cali- 
fornia trade is dull, buying being limited to current needs. 

There has been a fair demand for export to China and 
Japan, with space easier; South America has been buying 
more actively; there is a fair movement to Rotterdam for 
European distribution; and Australia has recently placed 
some orders with Northwest mills. 


Domestic and Export Demand for Hardwoods Improved; 
Rains Reduce Southern Output 


Heavy rains, reported from the major part of southern 
producing territory, are having a strengthening effect on 
the hardwood market. Prices recently have been far from 
satisfactory, but an increasing number of the mills have 
been refusing low offers—in view of the restricted output, 
low stocks in the hands of industrial users and distributors, 
and the shortages that are beginning to be reported in some 
items at the mills. December furniture bookings were 19 
percent above last year’s so plants have been steadily in 
the market; and, owing to the advance in the production 
schedules, automobile factories have been buying in good 
volume. Demand for building items gives signs of expat- 
sion, and mill stocks of flooring are considerably lower than 
last year’s. Miscellaneous industrials are not doing much 
actual buying, but recently have been sending in a good 
deal more inquiries. A very encouraging increase in export 
volume is reported, and, while prices have been low, they 
are now firming up, because not enough stock for export 
needs has been available at the lower levels. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 


SOUTHERN PINE 














o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 





Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in period Jan. 24-31, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard | Drop Siding, Standard| Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleat 

Lengths Lengths, 1x6” Lengths Standard Lengths Dimension Dimension 

1x3” rift— we. 119 % x4&6"— 1x4” ..... 15.47 14.21) 5. 4» 2x4” 
B&better __ |B&better.. 30.66 32.00|B&better.. 34.25 35.50)'*° --°* 16.36 16.28) 5 & 14’.. 19.05 14.95|12, & 14’-- 20.50 22.46 
Shortleaf. . 53.81 54.50 No. 1 29.56 *29.50 16’ bans 20.04 15.58 ee 21.50 25.00 
Lengiont.. ..-- 58.00 Meush Vintsh 10-07 | HO 3 Mew os | ; ' 6” 
i Se Assorted patterns Boards, Std. Lgth. x6 ; 12 & 14’.. 18.00 21.00 
NO. . B&better— Shortl’rf— 12 & 14 16.34 13.43 16’ eoeeceece 18.50 *21.65 
Shortleaf.. 43.04 “43.39 Bé&better.. 33.19 32.35lInch thick— es he snes eee 16.77 14.63] 9x9” 
ngleaf.. .... 47.81]No. 1 .... 32.30 31.59] gw ; i> arr : . ” , 
Noe... 82.00 #32706) 4” eee eees 38.00 $34.50/1x10" "1111 18.72 17.65)2%8" aa © 10... oe 
: Gusteces Wiatem, (6% ----->> 38.13 *36.02]1x19” [12) 24183 21.07/12 & 14’.. 17.34 14.63/16" ....... 25 *20.50 
1x3” flat 10-20’ BP wena 38.25 35.69 : Le” ovccces 18.23 15.46) 2x10” 
rain— 1x5&10” 44.50 37.50] Longl’f— ” 12 & 14’..*19.50 *22.38 
: tt 35.69 35.99|B&better , 57.00 *54.65|1x8” 20.83 | 2*10 16’ #19 44 Mo ed 
B&better.. 09.0% 36.99i> =. ..:.c :+;j 8” eeeecs . 04.0% porte . : 2 a ee y Ei 
No. 1 .-.- 34.54 32.00| Inch thick— Maite eis sue? .... 5. senile © 34".. 1h 16.04) 9x19" 
No. 2 ....%22.51 17.60/4" «..--+- 41.12 39.65 thick— 1z13° ....°S7.26 37.50/49 +--+--> . “9112 & 14’.. 18.00 *24.25 

:  xieswes 42.56 40.13:4-8”" ..... 51.00 53.75 2x12” 6’ "#2000 27.00 

it _— DP saab ecco 42.21 40.54|5&10” 58.00 54.25 Ne. 1 Shortleat 12 & 14’..1754 17.77]... : 
etter 1x10” 40.40 @EDGIIE ciccecs 67.00 *67.26 mension ’ a “oo| Timb , 
Shortleaf.. 51.14 54.00 - seeee 46.30 43.73 2x4” 16’ ...e0e. 19.00 18.00) *#m™ a 2 Under, 
MiGs  (eeay ere shige “| Casing, Base & Jamb/12 & 14’.. 24.01 21.23 No. 1 Longleaf 
‘ o xq|5&6/4 thick— 10-20’ __ gptencattn 24.42 22.83 a “ Longleaf— 
Shortleaf.. 40.53 42.50 he = mension 3x4 & 4x4” 26.08 25.00 
No. 2 ...-*31.33 ....|4, 6, 8”... 54.63 *53.64| B&better, 2x6 rs oe 4x6—8x8". 24.13 23.78 
: 5&10” 62.90 60.50 12 & 14’.. 22.33 20.57/12, & 14’.. 24.75 27.00] seq riom 
fl oe - , 4 ” ) eevee 36.00 
1x4” flat 9 88 oh rere 49.15 48.40|5¢, RRS 25.75 28.00 
i Se” sawn’ 70.88 70.00 a Re 22.77 21.03 5x10— 
grain— 1x6&8 49.41 47.52 a 2x6” 10x10” . .*31.00 
B&better.. 36.40 35.09/C— 1x5&10” .. 51.63 49.00) 2x8” 12 & 14’.. 24.17 25.50/3&4x12” |) 41.00 40.75 
ft Hiden ear se selineb thich—- , [12 & 14’.. 23.82 21.54116" 2.2... 24.25 26.50/5x12— ~ — 
No. 7.41 17.73  perleasasonee: 35.40 *33.75| No- 1 Fencing, 10-20’ /16’ ....... 24.49 20.35 2x8” 12x12” ..*41.17 *44.00 
Ceiling, Standard |®) ------- 34.75 34.29|1x4” ..... 29.91 30.17] 2x10” 12 & 14’.. 25.67 27.00|Shortleaf— 

Lengths 8” ---.+++ 35.81 34.06/1x6” ..... 32.18 32.19 oa . 24.48 24.25/18" ------- 26.00 27.50|3x4&4x4”".. 23.05 20.96 
%x4"— cee teas 14’ 111111 25:20 24:50] 2x10” scanio’ . S¢4a Sakae 
B&better.. 25.00 26.00| °° °° ss ai No. 1 Shiplap and OP vsiveess 25.73 25.20 12” eee ina 25.25] 5x190— ‘ F 
No.1 .... .... 922.81 Plaster Lath Boards, 10-20 —_ 16” ....eee 30.30 *31.00| “10x10” .. 25.17. .... 
&x4”"— 36x11”, 4’ 1x8” a 30.55 31.49 = 2x12” - P 3&4x12” . 28.95 24.75 
B&better.. 25.85 25.52|No. 1 .... 3.30 3.23|1x5&10” .. 34.20 36.60/12 & 14’.. 26.46 25.50/12 & 14 30.50 35.00) 5x12— 

No.1 .... 24.47 24.00|No. 2 $66 SSS lx’ 46.20 47.38'16’ ......- SE.96 ST.BSIIO’ 2. c0000 37.7 wae 12x12” .. 32.53 *28.00 








WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, 42-inch 





Clear o04 9 ed: he 
0 errr rr $20.50 $18.50 $16.00 
DEL: ccvturwaws pen 24.50 20.50 18.00 
WOE nninmhiendtation 25.50 23.50 20.00 
: Clear Bungalow Siding %4-inch 
EN Ssoakc na wees odedee ee ewns ea wd $35.00 
DEEL: <:atels & ashame eave eas a wane ° 45.00 
PP <inkxancukwened sewn kaeneauenuan 57.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 

$28 or S48 

or Rough 
Escala ss ap Sil llc ad se dasa vie 9 Whee gl ae $37.00 
MT 6 5tv es shbree sande eekesantansenes 42.00 
SEE RE nee ee <eeswn 52.00 
EEE Se scndenerscesreesvcrevecen recess 67.00 
ME Sitar cereeentine neon necens s 72.00 
I, arcade drt Sian’ etn ah aia ieee ae alee aoe 77.00 
Ee Ee SPE ee 82.00 
ES RR TR a IR IES OR RA Ie 87.00 

, Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ 

1x3” Pe haa bS ie deREN RENO CR ER SEN OOneS $22.00 
E.'s thai wiki epi ese cn ea pene wre aise 25.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 





eS SS Beer errr errr 63% 
Me ere 58% 
series 7000— 

ke Rr rr 63% 

Eaeting GS GRO OUOE. occ cccsccsccee ss 58% 

Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
ioe 100 lin. ft. 
BEE, prisbedeshacdspecbeinndeseasensaony $0.31 
1” TTT eT ere ee Tere 37 
MEST Pr ere ce ere Te TTT TT eT eT Pe 52 
Seattle, Feb. 9.—Average prices of logs; 
Fir: No. 1, $20-19; No. 2, $15-13; No. 3, 


$10-9; peelers, $22-24. 
nee: Shingle logs, $9-10; lumber logs, 


16-18, 
. Hemlock: No. 2, $9; for export, $12.50; No. 


8-8.50. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 13.—Log market quo- 


tations: 

Yellow Fir: No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 
Red Fir: $12. 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $10-11; 

$17-18; camp run, $8.50@10. 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8@9. 

2, $13@14; No. 3, 





lumber logs, 


Spru -_ @ . 
50@9. No. 1, $17@18; No. 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S18 or S1S1E: 
ad 


10, 12&14’ 16’ 
BES vessawetasenenes $29.00 $30.00 $32.00 
BES cnccetsccveonses 30.50 31.50 33.00 
ME senidasneneecess 31.50 32.50 34.00 
BEE scp etcccssosvesns 35.00 36.00 37.50 
SEES oseewencaceneews 37.00 38.00 39.50 


For D&M, plain shiplap or S4S add 25 cents; 
$2. drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap, add 
75. 


No. 1 Hemlock Eenenaten, S1S1E or S4S: 
1 , 


12&14’ 16’ 
BES ssccses $31.50 $31.50 $31.50 $33.00 
-: 2 Marre 29.50 30.00 31.00 31.50 
SED cecsees 31.50 31.50 31.50 32.50 
 ! -—_—rerere 34.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
SEAS” _ cccsves 35.00 36.00 36.00 37.00 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 12.— Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $44.25; No. 1 common, $42.25; No. 2 

droppings, $31.00. 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 
under— 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 
6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$43.00 $47.00 $57.00 $68.00 $78.00 
GrorGia AIR DRIED ROOFERS— : F 
Tongued and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
$24.50 @ 25.00. 
KILN DRIED 
ROOFERS— : : 
Tongued and grooved, standard, 6-inch width: 
Shortleaf, $26; longleaf, $27.50. 


WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 13.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


TimBERS, 20 foot and 


AND BUNDLED YELLOW PINE 





Finish— Factory stock— 
SEG” ve w eres $55.00 OE ok aceginn $22.00 
BRE  scseeves 36.0 eee 23.00 
1x5—11” .... C/8 cccvcees 27.50 

soeee $42.50 @ 44.50 SS8 acaviens San 
. 3O/4E wocccvee 31.50 
Bevel siding— 9 . 34.00 
BEIE: pecennx 
PPR Srr 23.00 4.00 
%x6” Flat gr. 24.00 Lath ..----+++- ; 
%x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box ..... 15.00 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
being f.o.b. mill figures based on shortleaf 





weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Feb. 9. 
Flooring 
38-inch 4-inch 
B&better, edge grain.......... $55.00 $54.00 
OE BUD cccccdsvess 37.00 37.00 
See: S I Beek densi xcewsmcis 34.00 33.50 
me, Ge iv a oo ce ced deeaeue 24.00 25.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
Coiling, S/326" BEBOttel << coc cccccesees $26.00 
Ue SREP Shee eee 24.00 
Partition, 3/4x4” B&better............. 36.00 
Boston partition, 11/16x4” B&better.... 32.00 
Drop Siding, No. 116, 1x6” B&better. 35.00 
eer 31.00 
Pe. Brsck naa’ 25.00 
Me.. 5279, 368" DE 6 6 6s visa weaenerds 31.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
 Seiniinues Sera s CORRE TEER OOPS WE ee $40.00 
5 So 6 de kim a eS AO a wa ee ae 42.00 
SE. Kccciacveneeradeseseensceka es tae 49.00 
BE. ibd Cienenes Keath ee aR ex wesew aa ‘ 65.00 
NE 6: > natal gen wene wae aeNe hee eae 56.00 
SOE, | web ieeensnuseneeeoaweesdescecas 75.00 
Casing and Base, B&better 
Ce SS kee 6s Koos 0b + boas skoaeeees $48.00 
ixs” 52.00 
1x6” 
Base, 1x8” 
Moldings 
Lapted at $3 and WHF. occ ccsccccses 52% off 
er ary ene Te 48% off 
Boards and Shiplap 
ee a  —A ee ferrrrrer rr er rece $33.00 
ER PTS See eae ee 47.00 
i, Si Ss ca tavsiens sews a eee seen 22.00 
UE | I, ivewla's e:areain coke wie mee 30.00 
Bord vi sawe pew natanss 18.00 
NE ia aio sina eae eackela ie 13.00 
er ee ree 17.00 
Dimension, 84S 
Be, Re ee Oe bb ea ke riceuuenceseecesmes $25.00 
Ee I en cig 40 ake dias 616 Bare gue 23.00 
ET ge hrkcwre ene ena inba ee - 30.00 
Pe Se Oe 6c sd ok enendbuseedneeee - 20.00 
SO Me ccc h kd tehew ee wae ne eee 17.00 
PE GE Wi oe koe9sebesdessncrieen 20.00 
No. 1 Lath 





No. 1, BELG? 4’. .ccccvccvecs 


. +» $3.75 


eeeeeeee 








68 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9.—Prices below rep- 
resent the average of sales, as figured from 
reports of a large number of mills: 


To the Trade— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
eee $2.93 $2.10 $1.50 
Be” Se. weeewvascnas 2.69 1.95 1.54 
24” (4 bdl. sq.)..3.18@3.30 2.21@2.50 1.57 @2.00 
18” (5/2%) .....2.79@2.90 2.11@2.20 1.52@1.75 
Dimensions— 
RE Pere 2.94 2.40 
(6"-5/2%4"-18) ..... 3.22 
7 Wholesalers (Less discount)—- 
a  Atearwiad Sanne 2.35 1.85 1.51 
oe, Se céikevane eens 2. 47 1.83 1.24 
a te 8 2.88 1.76 1.32 
a SEED sanecenes 2.57 1.93 1.34 
Dimensions— 
OS aa 2.74 2.24 
(6”"-5/2%,"-18) .... 2.96 


Mixed Cars—Add 15 cents per square where 
shingles are shipped in mixed cars—except 
when mixed with cedar lumber. 

Kiln Dried Shipments by Water—For kiln 
dried shingles shipped by vessel, add 15 
cents a square for 16- and 18- inch; and 20 
cents a square for 24-inch. 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
Jan. 16 to 31, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 





based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SELEctTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. & wdr. 
C Select RL...... $41.57 $55.45 $53.25 
D Select RL...... 36.39 45.00 34.15 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
DOO sistdeegeaervvivaedeoeeanend¢ $27.29 $20.47 
Oe aartebéevecdeadesceeat oews 27.71 21.97 
Commons. $2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
oe i Ms. 2b% nb aneoesradw eas $20.12 $18.41 
i a a in wth in a D 25.07 19.62 
ea! e.g) rer $13.07 
Idaho White Pine 5&6/4x8” 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr 
oR OT 2 Eee rr $45.11 $66.75 
of) eer ee 42.27 58.75 
( ‘OMMONS, each or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
> _..-S Rees $32.16 $24.03 $19.76 
ill ee 60.56 34.93 23.12 
ee eS) yg: eer $14.07 
Sugar Pine 
1x8” 5 /4x8” 6/4x8” 
Seiects, S2 or 4S—& wdr. & wdr & wdr 
ae rare $64.20 $60.67 $63.20 
C Select RL...... 62.17 57.00 48.45 
D Select RL...... 49.00 48.50 43.46 
oo, s$2s— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
bad eadnedwenie $36.88 $24.89 $19.45 
Yr ‘ea éeoceanvaees 36.13 24.92 18.46 
BP s6evsthianaenws 49.00 27.17 21.25 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
oe SGN OE bs becsvecsnece des $19.77 
Pees. B GeGGrem BEGGS ciccccceccncces 18.93 
rn, Bee @ MED BILE’ cccceccceeveve 17.58 
Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr. 4” RL........ 29.57 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago, effective Jan. 21, 
air dried Engelmann white spruce 
D&M, shiplap, drop siding and ceiling: 


on 
boards, 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 13” 
Dé&btr., 6-16'.$45.50 $50.50 $50.50 $55.50 $75.50 
No. 1, 6-16’ 43.00 44.00 44.00 51.00 72.00 
No. 2, 6-16’ 37.00 36.50 35.50 35.50 46.50 
No. 3, 6-20’.. 30.00 31.50 32.50 32.50 35.00 
No, 4, 6-20’.. 25.75 27.75 29 00 29.00 27.75 
No. 4 Common, 1x4 inch and wider, 4 to 20 
feet, which may contain 20 percent of 4 to 8 
foot, is $26.7 
5£6/4, ae 

4"&wdr 4” 6” is 10” 12” 
D&btr. $65. 00 $62. 00 vet 00 $67.00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. 1.. 53.00 52.00 53.00 53.00 60.00 80.00 
No, 2.. 42.00 44. 00 rt 00 42.00 42.00 52.00 
No. 3.. 37.00 34.75 35.75 37.75 37.75 40.00 
No. 4.. 32.00 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, for 16-foot, 
add $5; 18- and 20-foot, add $10; other 


lengths, add $2. 

In Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, for 4- and 6- 
inch, 16-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2; 8-inch&wdr., 
10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2. 

No. 4 common, add $2. 


6-foot D&btr., Nos. 1, 2 or 3 common, de- 
duct $3. 

Bevel Siding, % inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10- foot. 

“C” 4”.$26.00 “D” 4”.$24.00 “E” 4”.$13.75 
6”. 30.00 6”. 26.00 6”. 16.50 
Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $6.45; 


No. 2, $5.45; 


et 32-inch, Nos. 
10 


1 and 2, mixed, 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. a 68% @72 cent rate: 


Bevel Siding, %-Inch, 3 to 16 or 3 to 20-Foot 


S1S2E Dry 
Clear 
“All heart” ae “—- 
= ee $22.25 $20.25 $18.25 
D er ae ae 25.00 22.00 20.50 
pt de ibn bla cap sat nts ep tod 26.00 24.00 22.00 
ae FF 29.00 27.00 


Mill may ship up to 10 percent 3- to 7- foot 
in Clear Heart and “A,” and up to 20% in “B.” 


Bungalow wy SIS1E, 4 to 16’ or 
4 to 20-Foot 


56x8” 5x10” %x6” %x8” %x10” 4x12” 


C lear 

“All 
heart” ..$34.00 $38.00 $34.00 $35.50 $45.75 $57.75 
a -ssnes 32.00 36.00 32.00 33.50 43.75 55.75 


Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 4- to 7- 
foot lengths. 


Economy Drop Siding, 3 to 16- or 3 to 20-Foot 
Cl 


ear 
. All Heart ““" —_—. 
OP déiinisexpendosenl 32.50 29.50 28.00 
kvwatienae a6 ce oe 35.50 31.50 30.00 


Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 3- to 7- 
foot lengths. 

Special lengths in 
are $3 extra. 


Random Shop, Rough a S18 
or S28, 8-20-Foo 


above three workings 


l-inch x “ere x 6 to 

ME ‘hekn ean cd 34.25 Be aaah al eel titel aca $37.25 
36” & WGP...c- 43.25 14” & wdr.. 47.25 
1% & 1%-inch x 2%-inch x 6 to 

it Merce séek 37.25 Fa ae 61.00 
14” & wdr 47.25 14” & war...<-« 71.00 


Specified widths, add $5. 


Wide Clear Inch Finish, “All Heart,” Rough 
or S2S Random, 8-20’ 


1x14” 1x16” 1x18” 1x20” 
$74.00 $78.00 $85.00 = 00 
1x22-24” 1x26” 1x28” x30” 
$96.00 $101.00 $106.00 si1i8 00 

For 1%- and thicker Clear S2S add $9; 


rough, add $8. 
For S4S add $2; for rough, 
lor specified lengths, $2. 


Finish, Rough, S28 or S4S, 6- to 16- or 
6- to 20-Foot 


deduct 25 cents; 


4” ” 6” ge 10” 73” 
1-inch $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Clr. All-Hrt....47.50 52.75 48.50 48.50 53.25 59.50 
_ Sasser 43.50 50.25 44.50 45.50 50.75 57.00 
“BY” ...40022---39.00 44.50 42.00 42.50 45.50 52.00 
1% & 1%-inch— 
clr, All-Hrt. ...54.00 61.25 55.00 56.00 60.75 67.50 

eeeeeeees. 01.50 58.75 52.50 53.50 58.25 65.00 
eh 
Clr. All-Hrt....55.50 64.75 58.50 59.50 64.25 70.50 
A” cece eee eee 51.50 61.75 54.50 56.50 61.25 67.50 


February 16, 1985 


NORTHERN PINE 


Following are prices on northern white 
pine f. o. b. Chicago: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing Rough 
or S28: 


10° 12" 14” 16” 18 
No. 1, 1x 4”. - $42. 50 $42.50 $42.50 $50.50 $50,59 
1x 6”.. 44.50 44.50 44.50 50.50 ‘50's 
1x 8”.. 46.50 46.50 46.50 51.50 $13) 
1x10”.. 56.50 56.50 56.50 59.50 59's) 
1x12”.. 84.50 84.50 82.50 82.50 §2'59 
No. 2, 1x 4”.. 37.50 37.50 38.50 40.50 40,59 
1x 6”.. 37.50 37.50 38.50 40.50 40°59 
1x 8”.. 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 40°59 
1x10”.. 41.50 41.50 40.50 40.50 4459 
1x12”.. 54.50 54.50 54.50 52.50 5559 
No. 3,1x 4”.. 27.00 27.00 27.00 29.30 29,99 
1x 6”.. 28.50 28.50 28.50 31.50 3159 
1x 8”.. 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32/59 
1x10”.. 33.50 33.50 33.50 32.50 33'59 
1x12”.. 38.50 38.50 38.50 37.50 38159 


For mixed stock, deduct $1. 


For all-Norway, from No. 1 deduct $5; from 
No. 2, deduct $3. 


For ripping, bundling or crosscutting, add 
$1 per cut. For resawing rough, add 4/4, 75 
cents; 5/4&thkr, $1; S2S and resawed, add 
to price of S2S for 4/4, 75 cents; 5/4 and 
thkr, $1. For S1S or S28, add 50 cents. 

For plain shiplap, S2S&CM or S4S add 50 
cents, SISIE or well curbing add 50 cents. 

For ripping, building or crosscutting, add 
corn cribbing, add $1. For sheathing lath, 
add 25 cents; for 4/4 beaded partition, add $3. 

For stock 3-inch or less in width, S4S (or 
pattern, not including moulded patterns), add 
$3, product of strip bundled. All grades of 
5-inch, $1 more than 10-inch. 


For rabbetting, 4/4, add $1.75; 5/4 and thkr,, 


add $1.75. 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, SIS1E or S4S— 
2x 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20' 

4” ...$34.25 4 25 oe. 4 $34.25 $36.25 es 
6” ... 29.75 30.75 32.25 34.25 36.25 
8” ... 31.25 34.25 34, 3 34.25 34.25 35.25 
10” ... 33.25 36.25 35.25 35.25 35.25 36.25 
12” ... 34.25 37.25 37.25 37.25 38.25 38.25 

No. 2 piece stuff, $5 less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct 25 cents. For D&M, add 25 


For S4S, deduct 25 cents. 


When all-Norway is specified, add $1. Select 
common Norway, add $3. 


Bevel Siding 4- and 6-inch— 


cents. 





Norway 

B&btr. 6 D E Cé&btr. 

a weak $30.00 $27.50 $20.50 $14.50 $21.50 
DO” sae wate 32.50 29.50 25.50 19.50 27.50 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 11.— 


Following is a 


list of wholesale prices on tidewater red 














cypress, f. o. b. mill: 

Grades > ‘aad 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough.... .... — $96.00 $107.50 $131.50 $131.50 $138.50 
FAS, RW&L, rough..... $52.00 $57.00 70.00 85.25 112.50 112.50 117.00 
Selects RW&L, rough... 42.00 47.00 52.00 55.25 78.00 78.00 87.00 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 29.00 36.00 46.00 48.00 68.00 68.00 76.00 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 21.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Peck, RW&L, rough.... 24.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 CYPRESS SHINGLES 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 60.50 65.50 75.50 91.50 R Pe * st00 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S48. 49.00 54.00 59.00 63.00 Petts 18°) 475 B15 
“C” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 45.00 50.00 55.00 59.00 Economy, 18” 4.25 4.65 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 43.00 48.00 53.00 57.00 CYPRESS LATH 
No. 1 . RW&I h 37.00 42.00 ‘ , No.1 No.2 

eS Oa ee paged — %x1%x48" ..$5.00 $4.2 
No. 2 com., RW&L, rough 29.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 3x116x32” .. 2.60 ... 
OAK FLOORING $000 $30.00 $40.00 
Clr. qtd. wht...$ 80.00 $80.00 $90.00 
Clr. qtd. red... 74.00 74.00 80.00 
Following are current quotations on oak Sel. qtd. wht... 62.00 60.00 65.00 
1 , f.0.b. ical int f Sel. qtd. red... 62.00 60.00 64.00 
eee ee, on eee eS FT ek. ae he Oe 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., Gir, pin. red... 61.00 61.00 63.00 
and Alexandria, La.: a pin. wht... 59.00 58.00 dae 
” ” ” ” Sel. pln. red... 58.00 57.00 51.0 
19x2%" 8x1%” %x2” %x1%” No’ 1 com. wht. 45.00 42.00 43.00 
Clr. qtd. wht...$102.00 $84.00 $70.00 $54.00 No. 1 com red. 45.00 42.00 41.00 
Clr. qtd. red... 86.00 75.00 60.00 54.00 ee ee 23.00 22.00 19.00 
Sel. qtd. wht... 71.00 64.00 48.00 46.00 New York delivered prices may be ebteinil 
Sel. qtd. red. 65.00 58.00 48.00 46.00 by adding to the above the following differ- 
Clr. pin. wht. 71.00 62.00 55.00 47.00 entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
Clr. pln. red. 68.00 60.00 48.00 47.00 #- ne $8.50; for %-inch, $4; for % 
and j,-ine ; 
Sel. pln. wht. 62.00 50.00 47.00 39.00 Geieone delivered prices may be obtained 
Sel. pln. red 60.00 50.00 46.00 40.00 iffer- 
by adding to the above the following d 
No. 1 com. wht. 47.00 43.00 36.00 34.00 entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
No. 1 com. red 47.00 43.00 35.00 35.00 }#-inch = $6; for %-inch, $3; for % and 
No. 3 com...... 26.00 24.00 18.00 18.00 ts-inch, $3.50. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
BrowN ASH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
ee err 45.00 38.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 
y) er 50.00 43.00 33.00 26.00 19.00 
6/4 55.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
Ib coscceces 60.00 53.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
BasswooD— 
A/4 wccccces 60.00 50.00 39.00 26.00 18.00 
9) See 63.00 55.00 42.00 28.00 20.00 
SM cccccese 68.00 58.00 42.00 28.00 20.00 
rrr 75.00 65.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
GM cscceess 90.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 ..... 
13/4 wccccece 95.00 85.00 70.00 48.00 
Aree 53.00 45.00 32.00 22.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on 
grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; 5/4, No. 1 and 
petter, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
BIRCH— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
4/4 .....+- 58.00 45.00 37.00 27.00 16.50 
5/4 63.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 
“ae 68.00 53.00 45.00 35.00 18.00 
8/4 73.00 63.00 55.00 37.00 19.00 
i weet 88.00 73.00 70.00 40.00 ..... 
Se eeee 93.00 78.00 75.00 45.00 .... 
NE  wiacae wie 138.00 128.00 115.00 ate Migaia 
-  — | 50.00 40.00 28.00 21.00 .... 
| "7? 52.00 42.00 30.00 22.00 .... 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Sort EtLmM— FAS & Sel Com Com 
OE. Giekaess 40.00 28.00 24.00 18.00 
ae 40.00 28.00 24.00 20.00 
aaa 40.00 28.00 24.00 20.00 
ae 45.00 33.00 26.00 20.00 
10/4 55.00 38.00 28.00 pasiiti 
OE ucesaenn 65.00 48.00 33.00 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$30.00. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sorr MAPLE— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
OE agi sake 50.00 45.00 35.00 24.00 16.50 
5/4 ..esee+++ 55.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
eee 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 18.00 
8/4 .......-- 70.060 55.00 48.00 30.00 19.00 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock ELmM— FAS Com Com Com 
|. er 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
BS cigar canis 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
Sn ‘Swaw exten 75.00 50.00 23.00 18.00 
. ere 80.00 65.00 28.00 21.00 
, ae 90.00 75.00 40.00 meee 
REE S waeur ores 100.00 85.00 45.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Harp Mapite— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
wine bacon 60.00 45.00 40.00 26.00 14.00 
OC ar 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 17.00 
| SRA 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 
, ee 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 
srr 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 
, a 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ee 
ee 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ‘ 
BN 61a ate 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
, 2 errr 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
keine 150.00 135.00 105.00 ae 


WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR DRIED STOCK 
—Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; 
soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 3,200; 
ma 2,500. Kitn Driep Stock, 500 pounds 
ess. 

For DELIVERED Prices, use the freight and 
millwork additions shown in Broughton List; 
except, figure maple on birch basis. 

KILN DRYING CHARGES on all woods except 
basswood, which is $1 less: 5/8, 3/4 & 4”, 
$6; 5/& 6/4, $7; 8/4, $8; 10/4, $12; 12/4, $15; 
16/4, $25. 


MILLWORK CHARGES, Add: 
Birch, Hard Ma- $28 Slor2S 


pleand Rock Slor2S &R1C &R2C R1iC R2C 
a -75 2.00 3.25 1.00 2.25 
Soft Maple... -75 1.75 3.00 1.00 ~ 2.25 
Soft Elm an 

po ee 15 2.00 3.50 1.00 2.25 
Basswood ... 25 1.00 2.50 .50 1.75 


If inspection is after kiln drying, add 5 per 
cent to the price. 


APPALACHIAN 
HARDWOODS 


The following are prevailing market prices 
on Appalachian band sawn, air dried hard- 
woods f. o. b. mill: 


CHESTNUT, PLAIN AND QUARTERED— 
4/4 ais 6/4 8/4 


Weights— — 2, ¥ ve — 
PA avccksevesdcce -. 62.50 69.50 69.50 79.50 
No. 1 and select.... 48.50 50.50 50.50 50.50 
VAS, WR scccces 47.50 48.00 48.00 48.00 
No. 2 common...... 17.50 18.25 18.25 18.50 
Harp MAPLE— 

Weights— 4.000 4,000 4,000 4,000 
| eer eer 62.00 68.00 73.00 77.50 
Me. 1 & select... 44.25 47.50 49.50 54.50 
No. 2 common...... 26.50 30.00 30.00 33.50 
PLAIN RED OAK— 

Weights— 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 
7 Rao 69.50 74.75 79.25 90.00 
wo. 1 @ select... 47.00 52.25 53.00 63.00 
No. 2 common...... 33.00 35.50 35.50 38.50 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 

Weights— 4,000 4,000 4,00 4,000 

| Arr eee 83.00 90.50 94.50 104.75 
No. 1 & select...... 50.50 57.00 63.00 70.25 
No. 2 common...... 34.00 38.00 38.50 41.00 
No. 3A common.... 22.50 Hees cuore one 
PoPLAR— 

Weights— 2,800 2,800 2,800 2,800 
| eee 82.00 88.50 88,50 100.00 
NI aia acdrtstrocntunvacesns 58.00 64.50 64.50 72.00 
IN ee ii na a armeee ss 53.00 62.00 62.00 72.00 
No. 1 common...... 37.75 41.00 41.00 44.75 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Feb. 9: 

First Second Third 


es. eee $67.56 $55.57 $43.07 





Kiln Drying Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Demonstrating that it pays to kiln dry north- 
ern hardwoods and hemlock on a large scale, 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co. has blazed a 
new trail in lumber manufacturing and season- 
ing at its plant at Park Falls, Wis. Using a bat- 
tery of Moore reversible-cross-circulation fan 
kilns, the company is drying northern hard- 


tery of kilns in which the Park Falls plant is 
drying birch, hemlock and other northern 
woods. With this system, it is practical to stack 
loads tight, edge to edge, giving the kilns large 
holding and drying capacity and reducing stack- 
ing costs. The buildings are of laminated wood 
construction on concrete footings. These lam- 





Birch, maple, hemlock etc. direct from the saw are kiln dried in this new battery of Moore cross-circu- 
lation kilns at the plant of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Park Falls, Wis. 


woods and hemlock green from the saw, using 
mild schedules which approximate ideal “air 
drying” weather. Through this progressive step, 
the Park Falls plant is in position to season 
northern hardwoods and make prompt delivery 
even during winter months when sleet and snow 
Prevent air drying. It has long been the custom 
ot northern hardwood and hemlock manufac- 
turers to stack their lumber on the yard for 
air seasoning. Because heat and air circula- 
tion are required to dry lumber, during the 
long winter season, when stocks in the open are 
covered with snow and sleet, little seasoning 
takes place. By the use of the modern kilns it 
as installed, the Hines company is able liter- 
ally to “manufacture” ideal air drying weather 
every day in the year, thus making it possible to 
fill all orders with properly seasoned lumber, 
tee from sticker stain or weather discoloration, 
and make delivery within a reasonably short 
time without having to carry large inventories. 
€ accompanying illustration shows the bat- 





inated wood walls take about the same insurance 
rates as brick, tile or concrete construction. 

Ralph Hines, president, and P. J. McHugh, 
vice president and general sales manager, take 
a distinct pride in the enviable reputation their 
company has built up for the quality of its kiln 
drying on western pine and on northern hard- 
woods and hemlock. The company’s pine mill at 
Hines, Ore., has a capacity of 40,000 feet daily 
of Ponderosa pine, and the entire output is dried 
green from the saw in thirty-eight Moore cross- 
circulation fan kilns. The expert care in kiln 
drying at this plant makes it possible to guar- 
antee the moisture content of the lumber, with 
a constant accuracy within plus or minus one 
percent. 

At the Park Falls (Wis.) plant, A. L. Mc- 
Bean is general manager, and George Whitman 
is operator of the dry kilns, and both are highly 
pleased with the results being obtained in drying 
northern hardwoods and hemlock green from the 
saw. 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 
CIE: vsccrsaensverserwenes $ 95.00 $ 65.00 
SPT r TT TT er 100.00 70.00 
OE dbiasce ca cnpapaeraenen 105.00 75.00 
re ee 110.00 80.00 
Sere ere ree 125.00 95.00 
BBEE cewovovoins ee civieseweee 145.00 115.00 





CHICAGO MOVEMENT 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the five weeks, Dec. 31 to Feb. 2, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 
to Feb. 2, 1935, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1934: 

















Receipts 
Ship- Above 

Lumber— Receipt ments Shipments 
Dec. 31 to) 1935 84,296 27,118 57,178 
Feb. 2 §1934 62,287 19,776 42,511 
Ine. or Dec.... +22,009 +7,342 §+14,667 
Jan. 1 to 11935 82,709 26,127 56,582 
Feb. 2 §1934 62,297 19,596 42,701 
Ine. or Dec.... +20,412 +6,531 §+13,881 
Shingles— 

Dec. 31 to) 1935 6,744 6,409 335 
Feb. 2 §1934 5,358 5,580 #222 
Inc. or Dec.... +1,386 +829 §+557 
Jan. 1 to 21935 6,007 6,036 *29 
Feb. 2 f1934 5,358 5,579 #221 
Inc. or Dec.... +649 +457 §+192 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1935 and 1934 net receipts. 


*Shipments exceeded receipts. 





Builds 7-Million-Foot Shed 
at Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 11.—What is con- 
sidered the most complete lumber shed on the 
Atlantic coast has just been completed for the 
Blanchard Lumber Co. This new, modern, dry- 
ing shed, located at Pier 96, is of all-steel con- 
struction, 92 feet wide and over 1,000 feet long. 
The floor area exceeds 150,000 square feet, and 
the capacity is 7,000,000 feet of kiln dried lum- 
ber. There are no pillars, and the entire struc- 
ture is covered with skylights. 
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WENDELL M. WESTON, 74, for more than 
a half-century active in the domestic and 
export hardwood trade at Boston, died Jan. 
31 at his home in Winchester, Mass. Born 
in Iowa he moved to Boston at the age of 
18 and after serving a year in a local lumber 
office he was, during the years 1881 to 1883, 
a member of the firm of Lamb & Weston. 
He then associated with Henry Maley of 
Evansville, Ind., and became the Boston end 
of Maley, Weston & Co. This partnership 
continued until 1886 when Mr. Weston joined 
with Waldo H. Bigelow in creating the hard- 
wood firm of Weston & Bigelow. This firm 
developed an important export business, the 
partners alternating in making annual trips 
to the hardwood buying centers of Europe. 
It was dissolved in 1899, Mr. Weston with- 
drawing to form the W. M. Weston Co. which 
in recent years had occupied a fine suite of 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Mr. Weston was well and favorably known 
at all hardwood shipping centers and for 
many years was active in the councils of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association and New England Wholesale 
Lumber Association. He was affiliated with 
the Mascns and had been active in many of 
the business and social clubs of Boston. In 
1896 Mr. Weston married Miss Maud Alice 
Derby, daughter of George H. Derby, founder 
of the Derby Desk Co. She survives him, 
with three sons—Derby Weston, who con- 
tinues the business, Wendell M. Weston, Jr., 
and Stillman White Weston. 





GEORGE J. FULLERTON, vice president 
Fullerton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, died Jan. 
30 at Pasadena, Calif., where he had made 
his home for the past several years. Com- 
Plications following an operation caused his 
death. Mr. Fullerton was born at Larne, 
County Antrim, Ireland, one of fourteen chil- 
dren. He came to the United States when a 
young man and became associated in the 
Fullerton Lumber Co., at Niobrara, Neb., in 
1881, with a brother, Thomas. The company 
headquarters were moved to Minneapolis in 
1900, when Mr. Fullerton became a resident 
of that city. The business of the Fullerton 
Lumber Co., from small beginnings in Nio- 
brara, expanded into one of the largest line 
yards in the country, with branches in Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Mis- 
souri and Nebraska. Soon after the estab- 
lishment of the company the Fullertons were 
joined in their enterprise by a third brother, 
James G. Mr. Fullerton is survived by his 
wife; a son, George J. Fullerton, Jr., now 
with the company in Minneapolis; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Shannon Crandall. Pasadena: three 
brothers, Robert and S. H. Fullerton of Pasa- 
dena, and Albert, of New York City, and by 
a sister, Jean Fullerton of Beloit, Kansas. 
A services held in Pasadena 

ed. 2 


EDWIN B. MALONE, 80, head of Watson 
Malone & Sons, Philadelphia, died Feb. 2 of 
a stroke at the suburban home of his daugh- 
ter, as he was preparing to leave for Florida. 
After graduating from Friends’ Central 
School he entered the lumber firm of Malone 
& Taylor, which his father, the late Watson 
Malone, had founded in 1854. Later the title 
was changed to Watson Malone & Co., and 
since 1902 Edwin Malone had conducted the 
business as Watson Malone & Sons. He was 
a member of numerous prominent clubs and 
civic societies, and also active in the affairs 
of several banks and insurance companies. 
Besides his daughter he is survived by a 
granddaughter and a nephew, Watson Ma- 
lone, who has been associated with him in 
business. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, 51, proprietor of the 
Campbell Lumber Co., Atkinson, Neb., died 
suddenly Jan. 28 of a heart attack in front 
of a tire shop operated by his brother George, 
across the street from the lumber yard. His 
father, the late Moses Campbell, established 
the retail yard and Thomas grew up in the 
lumber business. For several years in his 
early manhood he traveled for a lumber 
manufacturer, and then returned to Atkinson 


were 


to take over the management of the yard 
a few years before his father’s death. He 
operated it with success, and also took a 
prominent part in community life. Besides 
the brother he is survived by his widow, a 
son and a daughter, and by his mother and 
two sisters. 


CHRIS JENSEN, 62, manager of the Kou- 
pal & Barstow Lumber Co.’s yard at Sargent, 
Neb., for the last thirty-one years, died sud- 
denly Jan. 26 after two weeks’ illness of 
heart disease. He came from Denmark to 
Nebraska when he was 20, and settled in 
Ord. After eight years in other work he 
entered the employ of the Koupal & Barstow 
company, and three years later became man- 
ager of the Sargent yard. In recent years 
George has served as his assistant 


his son 


manager, and the two have had a prominent 
part in building up the community. Besides 
the son he is survived by his widow, two 
daughters, four grandchildren and _ one 
brother, and three sisters living in Denmark. 


HARVEY GRANDILLE BUSH, 57, owner of 
the majority interest in the Foxworth-Bush 
Lumber Co., Mesa, Ariz., died at his home 
Jan. 27 after two weeks’ illness; what started 
as an attack of flu developed into pneumonia. 
A veteran of the Spanish-American War, Mr. 
Bush also served in the World War; he for- 
merly had been in the lumber business in 
Deming, N. M., but in 1919 he moved to Mesa 
to establish the firm there. He was one of 
Mesa’s most prominent business men, and a 
leader in civic activities. Surviving besides 
his widow and son are four sisters, one of 
whom is the wife of W. L. Foxworth, promi- 
nent lumberman of Dallas, Tex. 


ANDREW G. MEIKLEJOHN, 77, senior 
member of the Meiklejohn Lumber Co., Che- 
ray, S. C., died at his home Jan. 26 following 
several years of declining health. For a 
number of years he was associated with the 
Meiklejohn & Hatten Lumber Co. at New 
London, Wis., but in 1905 he left his native 
State and became general manager of the 
W. L. Clement Lumber Co. in Cheraw. Five 
years later he and his son, L. A. Meiklejohn, 
bought the South Carolina interests of the 
Clement company and founded the Meikle- 
john Lumber Co. 3esides the son he is sur- 
vived by his widow, one daughter, one sis- 
ter, and six grandchildren. 


WALTER INGLIS REID, 59, prominent 
lumber dealer of Ayr, Ont., died recently at 
his home, on the morning after he suffered 
a stroke while enjoying a game of curling 
on the Ayr rink. He had been identified with 
the lumber business for more than thirty- 
five years, an Ayr resident since 1910, and 
also operated a retail yard at Galt for 
twenty-six years. For some years he was 
a member of the board of managers of Knox 
United Church and of the Ayr Board of Edu- 
cation, and chairman of the latter board in 
1934. He is survived by his widow, two sons, 
one daughter, a brother and a sister. 


MRS. MARGARET E. DILL, 75, widow of 
the founder of Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, 
and mother of L. Alan Dill, of the James 
Lumber Co. and Lewis Dill & Co. (Inc.), died 
at her home Feb. 1 after several months ill- 
ness of angina pectoris. She was active in 
church and social work and was president 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
when its central building at Park Avenue 
and Franklin Street was built. She was de- 
scribed as one who enriched the lives of all 





with whom she was thrown in contact. Be- 
sides the son two grandchildren survive. 
WILLIAM H. MESSINGER, 64, proprietor 


of the Bangor Lumber Co., Bangor, Pa., died 
at his home Jan. 28, of a heart attack. In 
1892 he with several associates organized the 
Bangor Lumber Manufacturing Co., and in 
1918 Mr. Messinger assumed sole ownership 
of the concern. He also participated in va- 
rious other business enterprises at times, 
and took a leading part in church and civic 


affairs. Surviving are his widow, two sons, 
four daughters, one grandchild, two brothers 
and three sisters. 


WILLIAM LEAK, 87, widely known whole- 
sale lumber dealer of Toronto, Ont., died Feb. 
8 in a local hospital. Mr. Leak came from 
England to Toronto when he was 8 years 
old, and was one of Ontario’s oldest lumber- 
men. He opened a retail lumber yard on 
Front Street in 1878, and subsequently en- 
tered the wholesale lumber business. This he 
continued until 1917, when he turned the 
business over to his two sons who, with four 





daughters, survive. There also are seven 
grandchildren. 
MRS. ELIZABETH S. FULLER, wife of 


Will S. Fuller, head of G. Fuller & Son Lum- 
ber Co., retail dealers in the Brighton dis- 
trict of Boston, died Feb. 2 at her home. She 
had attended with her husband the annual 
convention of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association in New York, where she 
was stricken with the fatal illness. She is 
survived by her husband, two sons, Granville 
B. and George S. Fuller, who are active in 
the management of the lumber company, and 
a married daughter. The business at Brigh- 
ton was established 88 years ago by Will S. 
Fuller’s grandfather. 


CHARLES H. WRIGHT, 61, southern man- 
ager for the J. C. Pennoyer Co., died in a 
Memphis hospital Jan. 21 after two months’ 
illness. He entered the cooperage business 
at New Albany, Miss., operating the C. H. 
Wright Stave Co. for ten years, and then he 
and his brother J. McN. Wright organized the 
Wright Barrel & Coal Co. at Jacksonville, 
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Fla., prior to Charles Wright’s joining the 
Pennoyer company twenty-two years ago 
His sister and two brothers survive. . 


ARGUS D. KEMP, 54, for eighteen years 
manager of the railroad and car material de. 


partment of the Hilgard Lumber Co.,, Qyj. 
cago, died suddenly Jan. 17, of cerebral 
hemorrhage. For thirty years he concep. 


trated on supplying the lumber requirements 
of railroads and car shops, and as a special. 
ist in this line he held the respect of both 
buyers and mill men, among whom he hag 
many friends. His widow, Mrs. Florence f, 
Kemp, two sisters and one brother survive, 


F. E. STONEBRAKER, former Memphis 
lumberman widely known in the trade, dieg 
last week at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and was 
buried in Morristown, Ind. For years he was 
secretary of the Southern Alluvial Land As. 
sociation, was active in the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, and his lumber connections 
included at various times the Bonita Lumber 
Co., Bonita, La., the Crittenden Lumber Co 
another Louisiana operation, and more fre. 
cently the Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co, 


MARION T. HARGIS, one of the company 
of resourceful and enterprising men who op- 
erated the Surry Lumber Co. and subsidiary 
railroad at Dendron, Va., with outstanding 
success until its liquidation a few years ago, 
died suddenly of a heart attack Feb. 4 ina 
physician’s office at Salisbury, Md. A regj-. 
dent of Snow Hill, he had gone to Salisbury 
to be near his wife, a patient in a hospital 
there. She, a daughter and a grandson sur- 
vive. 


FRANK K, IRVINE, 69, died at his home in 
Lemont, Ill., of a cerebral hemorrhage on 
Sunday, Feb. 10. Deceased was quite well 
known in the hardwood trade through his 
connection for many years with the Hard- 
wood Record. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons and twin daughters. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at the Methodist Church in 
Lemont and funeral rites were conducted by 
the Masonic Order, of which he was a mem- 
ber. 


WILLIAM M. WILDER, 65, prominent re- 
tail lumberman and building contractor of 
Pulaski, N. Y., died suddenly Jan. 25 at his 
home, of heart trouble, after a busy day’s 
work at his place of business. He bought 
the lumber yard thirty years ago and by 
enterprise and diligent effort he built it up 
into a position of leadership, with an efficient 
plant well stocked. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, two brothers and four 
grandchildren. 


MRS. CECELIA CAMPBELL, widow of 
James D. Campbell, pioneer lumberman of 
Oshkosh (Wis.), died in Oshkosh, with com- 
mitment services being held at the chapel of 
Riverside Cemetery Feb. 1. The Rev. J. A. 
Daum, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, officiated. She had been a resident 
of that city since the early 60’s, and married 
Mr. Campbell on Dec. 7, 1864. 


BENJAMIN C. HERITAGBH, 49, widely 
known lumber dealer at Mickleton, N. J., died 
Jan. 16 of pneumonia. He is survived by his 
widow, Ellen, and _ three children—John, 
Hanna and Harold. A ‘surviving brother will 
continue the lumber business established sev- 
eral years ago under the name “Heritage & 
Bros.” 


BARNEY J. CLOSS, 77, widely known lum- 
berman of western Michigan, died Jan. 31 at 
his home in Big Rapids. In 1872 he went 
from New York to Michigan and was identi- 
fied with logging operations at Luther, Leroy 
and Reed City for many years. Surviving are 
one son and two sisters. 


JOHN A. LOWERY, president of the Ther- 
max Co. and the Northwest Magnesite Co, 
Chewelah, Wash., died last week at his home 
in Pittsburgh Pa. He had been head of the 
two companies for seven or eight years, and 
made one or two trips each year to the 
Chewelah properties. 


J.C. YARBOROUGH, 47, operator of a saw- 
mill at Darlington, S. C., for the last twenty 
years, died Jan. 24 of pneumonia. He is sul- 
vived by his widow, a son and a daughter, 
and by his father, stepmother, one brother, 
three sisters, and two half-brothers. 


CONRAD P. GEISEL, 75, for a half a cen- 
tury a retailer located in’ Philadelphia, died 
Jan. 23. He was active in Masonic Cl: 











cles. unmarried, and his lumber office and 
display room were considered among the 
largest and finest in this territory. 


SAMUEL P. GUILFORD, 72, for more than 
thirty years head of the Guilford Lumber C0. 
Lynn, Mass., died Feb. 5 at his home - 
South Lynnfield. His widow, a son, Samueé 
A. Guilford, and a daughter survive. 





CLARENCE ROSCOE SHRADER, 64, lum 
ber and material dealer and building contrac: 
tor of Louisville, died at his home Jan. 
after two months’ illness of heart trouble. 
He formerly was head of Shrader Bros. al 
of that firm’s successor, Shrader Bros, Ung 
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jJaub Co., whose plant was partly burned last 
month. His widow, four daughters, a brother 
and sister survive. 


MRS. JOHN PAVEY, mother of Jesse I. 
Pavey; secretary-treasurer South Bend Lum- 
per Co., South Bend, Ind., died recently at her 
nome in Muncie, Ind. Her husband, the son 
and two daughters survive. 


MRS. HERMAN FREDERICKS, 56, wife_of 
the owner of the Fredericks Lumber Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., died Jan. 27 after a short 
jliness. Surviving besides the husband are 
two daughters and two sons. 


MRS. AMANDA BACHELOR, 84, mother of 
Frank F, Bachelor, commission lumber sales- 
man of Goshen, Ind., died Jan. 26 at the fam- 
ily home. 


| NEWS LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 61) 


or size available. Prices are therefore just 
as strong as they were thirty days ago, and 
perhaps a little stronger on lower grades, 
and these are the grades in which manufac- 
turers of North Carolina pine are vitally 
interested, for the greater portion of their 
production is of so called low grade stock. 
A quickening in demand would bring a rather 
abrupt advance in prices. Some prices to- 
day are better than they were when the Code 
was in effect, and practically all good mills 
are quoting on the basis of Code. 











Houston, Tex. 


Considering the cold weather and rain, 
building in this section is holding up well, 
and volume of buying is satisfactory. Hous- 
ton building permits are running consider- 
ably ahead of 1934, and practically all are for 
dwellings. E’veryone feels that, with more 
favorable weather, there will be a material 
improvement in business. 


Southern Pine—The severe cold weather 
experienced throughout the South in January 
affected buying, and orders the last week 
of the month had declined considerably. The 
first week in February there was improve- 
ment, but business was not as brisk as in 
the first week of January. Prices apparently 
are stable, with some items of upper grades 
inclined to advance a little. Flooring con- 
tinues to be the scarcest item on the list, and 
some of the mills have advanced prices ef- 
fective Feb. 1. Low grade lumber continues 
to move in targe volume; in fact, sales of 
No. 3 are far ahead of production, so prices 
are expected to strengthen. Small-mill 
stocks are very low, and bad weather makes 
it difficult for them to operate. 


Hardwoods—Volume of sales continues 
fair, but prices are not satisfactory to the 
manufacturers. Demand from furniture fac- 
tories is brisk, and box and crating factories 
are taking a good volume. From 2 to 3 
inches of rain fell within the past twenty- 
four hours over the entire manufacturing 
section of Texas and Louisiana, and logging 
is next to impossible. 


Shingles and Lath—Shingle buying has been 
brisk, but some concerns made rather low 
prices; most of these seem to be getting 
out of the market now, and it is possible to 
get Code prices or better. Some of the 
shingle mills are advancing prices, and some 
report their quota already disposed of, and 
that they are out of the market on some 
grades. Most pine mills in this section are 
low on lath, and prices are above those set 
by the Code. 





+ . 

Loadings of Revenue Freight 

A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Feb. 
2, 1935, totaled 1,253,932 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 42,283 cars (an increase of 
1,641 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 19) ; coal, 308,937 cars; coke, 18,865 
Cars; ore, 6,009 cars; livestock, 27,956 cars; 
Stain, 48,562 cars; merchandise, 301,154 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 400,166 cars. The total 
oadings for the two weeks ended Feb. 2 show 
an increase of 137,302 cars above the amount 
lor the two weeks ended Jan. 19. 
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| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 











Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 

| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED 


Salesmen 


WANTED 


Commission Sales Representative in large town 
east of Mississippi River to call on industrial trade, 
by large wholesale distributing yard in Chicago 
district. We have offices in the South and on the 
Pacific Coast which enables us to quote attractive 
prices. 
Address “J. 64,” 














care American Lumberman. 





WTD. RESIDENT COMMISSION SALESMEN 


To sell Southern Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods to 

Industrial and Contractor trade, in territories from 

Chicago east. Direct mill shipments—carload only. 
Address “J. 74," care American Lumberman. 





A WELL ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE 


Concern would like to contact a salesman, who 
has confidence in his own ability to sell lumber, on 
a very liberal split profit basis. 

Address “J. 78,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Calling on Retail Yards in Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre sections, Must live in territory. 

Address “J. 35,’" care American Lumberman. 





ESTABLISHED YELLOW PINE WHOLESALER 


Desires salesman for Central and Northern In- 
diana territory; also one for Central and Southern 
Ohio. Salary or division of profit arrangement 
with right man. State age and experience. 
Address “J. 50," care American Lumberman. 





MANUFACTURER REQUIRES SALESMAN 


To contact hardware and sash-door jobbers, plan- 
ing mills, lumber yards in established territory of 
ten eastern states. Must have practical knowledge 
manufacture and distribution of frames. Salary, 
expenses, car furnished. Single man living in 
N. Y.-Pa. preferred. 

Address “J. 61,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVE 


A large West Coast mixed car shipper would like 
to get in touch with a competent wholesale or 
commission representative covering Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinois. Please give particulars regard- 
ing self. 

Address “J. 58," care American Lumberman, 








DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERIGAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


71 











WANTED 


Employees 


WANTED—RETAIL MANAGER 


Large city northern Indiana. Must be at present 
employed. Must have executive ability and be 
fully experienced in all departments of Retail 
Lumber and Building Supply Business. Answer in 
own handwriting, giving full details of past ex- 
perience, names of former employers and ref- 
erences. With or without investment. This is a 
real opportunity for a young man of ability. 
Address ‘‘J. 52,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 


Capable of doing audit work. Prefer man between 
age of 30 and 40 with family. 


























Address “J, 69," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 
Man with retail lumber yard experience; state 
qualifications in writing.. 
Box 607, Anderson, Ind, 
Pp ~~ 


POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER 


15 years’ experience in lumber and building mate- 
rial. Capable of figuring own estimates. Familiar 
with Southern and Northern woods. Reasonable 
salary. Good references. Will go anywhere. 
Address “J. 62,” care American Lumberman. 


EXP’D YOUNG HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 


Wants job with good hardwood firm as salesman 
and/or buyer. Raised in the business and know it 
thoroughly; age 35; university graduate, clean 
record, well known to trade and mills; have some 
long established customers, located near Pitts- 
burgh; good reason for change, expenses and split 
profit basis; references. 
Address “J. 63,” care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


More than 20 years’ experience. Guarantee results. 
A-1 references, Go anywhere. 
Address “J. 65," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Familiar with National Hardwood and Softwood 
grades wishes employment. A-1 references; 42 
years old. 

Address “J. 70,” 

POSITION WTD. AS MANAGER OR YARD MAN 
In Lumber Yard. 15 years’ exp. A-1 ref. 
Address “J. 75,” care American Lumberman. 
POSITION WANTED—MAN, 38 YRS. OF AGE, 


Married, with 20 years experience in lumber indus- 











care American Lumberman. 








try; Universtiy training in accounting and business 
law; 15 years in retail trade. : 
Address “J.80’’ care American Lumberman 





POSITION WANTED 


Successful retail manager and sales representative. 
Executive ability, good education, 20 years’ experi- 
ence: fine references; age 42. 

Address “J. 82,” care American Lumberman. 





THOROUGH RETAIL LUMBERMAN—MARRIED 


10 years’ experience. Able, ambitious, fully quali- 
fied. Go anyplace at short notice. 
Address “J. 83,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MGR. OR ASS’T MGR. 


Desire perm. connection; 3 yrs. yd. man, 5 yrs. mgr. 
Varied exp., salesman, sales mgr., bookkeeping and 
accounting. Age 38, married, good health, active, 
A-1 ref. Available on short notice. 

Address “J. 85,” care American Lumberman. 


COST ACCOUNTANT—ESTIMATOR 


Expert C. B. A: Millwork Estimator. Well grounded 
cost accountant. Ten years’ experience in mill- 
ow 








ork. 
Address “J. 31,” care American Lumberman. 


DETAILER—BILLER—GOOD DRAFTSMAN— 


Advanced education; experienced spec. millwork, 
cabinet work, Cost Book A. grad. 
Address “J, 36," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN OF EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


Desires immediate connection, wholesale or mill. 
Willing go any place; accept anything. Experience: 
accountant, salesmanager, executive, etc.; excellent 
references. 

Address “J. 55," care American Lumberman, 











POSITION WANTED—BY MAN 


Experienced as designer, draftsman, detailer, biller 
salesman, 
references. 
above lines. 


estimator and lumberman. 
Would accept a position 


Excellent 
in any of 





Address “J. 49,’"" care American Lumberman. 
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Retail Lumber Yards 
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WILL PAY CASH FOR COLORADO YARD 


Give approximate inventory other details first letter. 
ALLEN SWARTZ, Cheyenne Wells, Colo. 





LOOK AROUND AND SEE 


If you have some second-hand machinery, logging 
equipment or anything used in the lumber world. 
Wart to sell it? Advertise in the classified sec- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Business Opportunities 


WANTED TO RENT OR BUY 


Portable or custom mill and good location in Minn., 
Wis. or Mich. Box 261, Fairfax, Minn. 








Lumber and Dimension 


—— 


WANTED 


GLUED UP DIMENSION stock in Birch, preferred, 
and LINOLEUM covered table tops. 
Address “J. 51," care American Lumberman., 


Timber and Timber Lands 














TIMBER 


If you are interested in western timber, located in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho or California, either as 
the owner of a large or small tract, and would like 
to have a report from a practical lumber manufac- 
turer of the pessibilities of your holdings, you can 
secure such a 
Write, 


ber of acres. 


report at a very moderate cost. 
giving location and particulars, with num- 
I have just turned a dead investment 
in timber Into a paying one, and the owners are 


greatly pleased. 


Address ‘“‘J. 34," care American Lumberman. 





Used Machinery 


IN THE MARKET FOR PLANER AND MATCHER 
To be medium size, modern and in A-1 condition, 
wi full porSeovinre and price. 

ARFIELD LUMBER CO., Bemidji, Minn. 








CASH FOR OLD LOG BAND SAWS AND GANGS 


$40 per ton, less the freight. 
MINER HOE WORKS, Meridian, Miss. 





WTD.—SCANDINAVIAN ROUND LOG GANG SAW 


With feeding carriages; second hand. 
Address “J. 30," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: HOLLOW CHISEL MORTISER 


Compound table, % H. P., single phase, 110 volts, 

A.C.; or 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volts, A.C.; for 

%” and \%” chisel. Must be in good working order. 
Address ‘J. 66," care American Lumberman. 





Miscellaneous 


CASH WAITING FOR DISTRESSED 


Or bankrupt merchandise. Wanted windows, 

frames, doors, garage doors, shingles, all kinds 

building materials. No amount too large or small. 
Address “H. 93," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Address of publisher of book with plans for low 
priee Bungalows and Cottages. 
D TANNER, Holland, N. Y. 














Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE—2 GOOD COUNTRY LUMBER YARDS 

Population one thousand and two thousand. Cen- 

tral Illinois. 
Address ‘‘H. 100,’’ 





eare American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—WASHINGTON 


And Hardware Yard. 

famous Yakima Valley. 

Hardware, 
Address “J. 


RETAIL LUMBER 
Established 18 yrs in the 
Handling Lumber, Fuel, 


37,"" care American Lumberman. 





° FOR SALE 
Small lumber, fuel and building supply yard in 
Central Wisconsin. Terms if desirable. 

Address “J. 68," care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—HALF INTEREST IN LUMBER 


And Supply Yard in 8. E. Mich. Requires $5,000 
cash. 
Address “J. 72,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO SELL PART STOCK OR ALL 


In lumber yard in northern Indiana town. 
Address “J. 77," care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—TWO GOOD RETAIL YARDS 


In best farming section of southern Wisconsin, 
handling Lumber, Builders Supplies, Fuel, Paint, 
Wire Fencing, etc. 


Address “J. 79," care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—ONE HALF INTEREST 


In Lumber Yard and Box Factory. Population thir- 
teen thousand. Southeastern Ohio. Handling lum- 


ber, boxes and fuel. Price Ten Thousand. Must 
change climate. 
Address “J.81"" care American Lumberman 





Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—CONCENTRATION PLANT 


Equipped with first-class modern equipment, com- 
plete with storage sheds, steam dry kiln, yard 
stack bottoms and stacking sticks with unlimited 
supply of good shortleaf Pine lumber from small 
mills in vicinity. Good opportunity also for con- 
centrating green hardwood lumber. One of best 
locations in State and lumber from this territory 
has excellent reputation, bringing premium in price. 
A very profitable proposition for parties capable 
of financing such a b"tsiness. For details address 
Lock Drawer 665, Camden, Arkansas. 














ATTENTION—WHOLESALERS, LINE YARD 
OPERATORS 


We are offering for rent our Concentration Yard, 
located in center of large Pine producing territory 
in Mississippi. Equipment, Moore Kiln, Planer & 
Trimmer, 7 acres land, 6 car switch. Excellent 
opportunity to procure cheap source supply. Rent 
reasonable. About 300,000 ft. Pine on hand. 
Address “J. 67,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—20 M CAPACITY PINE SAWMILL 





On R. R. in Idaho. Planing mill and retail yard 
in connection. Good location; plenty of timber 
available. Price right. Small down payment, will 


take balance out in low grade lumber. 
P. O. Box 131, Payette, Idaho. 


LUMBER, VIRGIN, TEN MILLION FEET— 


Cost delivered to N. Y., $27.50—$20.00 at shipping 
point; want price Buyer will pay. Can you finance 
the Manufacture? Unquestioned references given 
and required, 
Address “J. 76,” 





care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 


A most unusual offer in the Brunswick Lumber 
Company’s ad on page 37 covering a Single Band 
Sawmill (Two Resaws)—town of Big Bay, Mich.,— 
cut-over land with desirable lake frontage—stand- 
ing timber, etc. 


ESTABLISHED JOBBER, WITH CLIENTELE 


Of 500 retail lumber yards in Minnesota, can han- 
dle additional line of merit on commission. 
Address “J. 84," care American Lumberman. 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
‘*‘Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 




















FOR SALE a 


Lumber and Dimension 


YI eo 


FOR SALE—QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
100,000 feet 14%” thick 3” to 10” wide, 11”, 13” 
16”, 18” to 22” long. Some stock 1%” and’ 14" 

50,000 pieces 14” x1%” to 2%” wide, 22” long. 
Air dried, straight grain, rough. 
BOSTON HEADING MILL, Marion, Ky. 


ON CYPRESS, YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODs 


Let me quote your requirements. WM. A. HAM. 
ILTON, 2218 Myra St., Jacksonville, Fla. 








OAK TIE SIDES 


400,000 ft. 4/4 Oak Tie Sides, one year dry, 80% 
Red Oak, Southern Pennsylvania Stock. Medium 
Texture. 

J. P. DODGE, P. O. Box 368, Ashtabula, O, 





COLONIAL TYPE, HAND RIVED AND DRESSED 
LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS SHINGLES: 
46"x4"x22", 14%x5"x22”, 16%x6"x22” 
Delivered prices quoted on application. 
Address LOUISIANA SOUTHERN LUMBER COM- 
PANY, 1207 N. O. Bank Building, New Orleans, La, 





DRY HARDWOODS AND PINE 


Let us quote your requirements. Stock is nice, 
bright, well manufactured. Excellently cared for. 
Send inquiries. 


ROBINETT LUMBER CoO., Shellman, Ga. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


FOR SALE—1214 ACRES VALUABLE LARGE 
Oak timber, 15 miles from Vicksburg, Miss., in 
Warren County. For further information write 
BOOTH & BROWN, INC., Salisbury, Md. 











E. ORE. 60 M. PINE MILL & LOG R. R. BARGAIN 
In cheap timber on R. R. 50 mi. to Brogan W. end 
Owyhee River, $22,000,000 U. S. project local mkt. 
350,000 A. Agri. land; U. P. R. R. Chi. rate 68%e. 
$15 per M. margin on today’s mkt.; title clear. 
Address J. E. CAVANAGH, Baker, Oregon. 


Used Machinery 


FOR SALE—STEARNS 60” EDGER, LEFT HAND 
Hill Curtis double cylinder steam nigger; set of 
nine live rolls 10x24 in. Filing Room Equipment. 
200 dry kiln trucks. 
RMANCE MACHINE COMPANY 
Williamsport, Pa. 











WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY BARGAINS 
Write us. 
J. LEE HACKETT COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 





FOR SALE—CHEAP—7 FT. CLARK HORIZONTAL 
Resaw, used about six months. Fine condition. 
MONTAGUE LUMBER & EXPORT CO., P. 0. 
Box 215, Charleston, 8S. C. 





FOR SALE—BARGAIN 
1 Covel & 1 Hanchett Band Saw Gummer. 
10” to 15” Saws. 
Address “J. 71,” 


Takes 


care American Lumberman. 





Trucks and Tractors 


TRACTORS FOR SALE 


Caterpillar Holts, crawler type, size 5 ton or No. 35, 

adaptable to the lumber business, slight usage, 

ready to drive, price $350 each. Also one 10 ton 

No. 65, like new, $750; location Fort Bragg, N. © 
O. C. EVANS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 











Steel Rails 


OPAPP DDD *® 


RELAYING 40 LB. AND 60 LB. RAILS 
Also 30s, 35s, 56s, 70s, 80s, 85s. New rails, all 
weights. Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives 
ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, P® 
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